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W^HATEiVER may be thought of those opinir 
onB whiph attach importance to Proverbs, as the 
concentrated expression of profound sagacity, it 
will scarcely be denied, that they are often the 
characteristic representations of modes of thought, 
peculiar to the people amongst whom they are 
current, and are therefore valuable accessories to 
tbe correct delineation of national manners and 
opinions. 

Besides the peculiarity of the sources whence 
they spring, Proverbs, are necessarily concise, and 
abrupt in their construction, and the phrase in 
which the allusion is conveyed* however familiar 
both inay be from prescriptive use, is little ies9 ob- 
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scure than the idea itself. To a novice in any lan¬ 
guage, therefore, its Proverbs present impediments 
which it is not possible for him to overcome, and fo ' 
which, he must have recourse, to living interpreta¬ 
tion alone, which inuy not always be within his 
reach. 

The nations of the East, have always delighted 
in the significant brevity of aphoristic ^eloquence, 
mid the Proverbs of Solomon, area satisfactory tes¬ 
timony of the antiquity and extent; of their employ¬ 
ment amongst the Jews The Arabs were not 
less addicted to this phraseology ihan the Hebrews 
and the vast collection of Maiddni forms perhaps 
but a limited repository of Arabic Proverbs. Many 
of those have of course passed into the languages 
ol Persia and India, but there is no want of such 
idioms in those dialects of a purely indigenous ori¬ 


gin : the latter is especially rich in this respect, and 
the Student of Hindustani or Hindi can scarcely 
open a book in which he is not hampered hy the 
recurrence in almost every page of idiomatic phra¬ 
ses of local application, unfamiliar allusion, and 
proverbial sententioasness. 
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The interest inherent in national Proverbs, and 
the importance of rendering' them readily under* 
stood by oriental Students, induced a lute distin* 
guished Scholar Dr. Wm. Bunter, the Secretary 
lo the Council of the College of Port William, to 
undertake a compilation and translation of then* 
from the various languages taught in the College: 
he had scarcely, however, been honoured with the 
patronage of Government, and commenced his pre¬ 
parations for the work, when he was called away 
by his professional duties to terminate his honour-i 
able and u$e.ful career in the Island of Java. 

Upon his quitting the College, Dr. Hunter 
transferred the execution of the task of continuing* 
the compilation, and translating the Proverbs, to 
Uapt.. ItoEHucft, who entered upon it with the same 
zeal and diligence which had distinguished his 
predecessor: his progress in the wOtk was however 
retarded by his official avocations, and by literary 
labours more urgently demanded untill 1819 , when 
it was once more interrupted by his death, leaving 
the office of completing it to one who has, few' 
other qualifications for the duty, than a sincerd 
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MEMOIR 

Of Captain THOMAS ROEBUCK, 

The exertions of oriental Scholars have hither¬ 
to been rarely rewarded by notice in life or cele¬ 
brity after dealh : the consciousness of utility, how¬ 
ever, animates them in their isolated studies, and 
they may expect, tftaf when the nature of the Bri¬ 
tish Indian Empire shall be understood, theie 
eountrvmen will, render justice to their desert. 
In the mean time, they may at least claim the 
commemorative care of their companions, and 
have a right to hope their fame may be entrust¬ 
ed to those associates, who have had an opportu¬ 
nity of witnessing the labours, the merit of which 
they alone are fully competent to appreciate. Un¬ 
der these impressions l have thought the recent 
a favourable occasion for recording a few particu¬ 
lars of the life of the author of the work now pub¬ 
lished, and many years my personal friend. 

Cm’tlain Roebuck, was the grandson of the inge¬ 
nious gentleman of that n&me, whose skill drttl 
enter prize established the celebrated Iron worka 
at Carron . His father, who was engaged in sum- 
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lar undertaking’s, resided in Linlithgowshire , where 
the subject of our Memoir was bora in the year 
1781. Me was subsequently removed into Clack * 
mamimishire, and acquired the-elements of know¬ 
ledge at Aloa, whence he was transferred to the 
high School at Edinburgh , ami there completed 
his education under Dr. Ai>a.m. The kindness of 
his temper, made him a universal favourite with 
his school-fellows, and his aiteniion and probity 
ensured him the regard of his master, His ap¬ 
pointment 10 a situation in India put a termina¬ 
tion to his studies, and he left his paternal homo 
for London early in 1801, prior to his embarks 
tiun for the East. 

Wnen the young Cadet arrived at Madras, be 
found a home in the mansion of his uncle Mr. 
Bcnjamih Roebuck, a well known and highly res¬ 
pected member of the Society of that settlement 
during many years. By the advice of this gentle* 
man, his nephew was induced to apply himselfto the 
etudy of the languages of the country, and to lay 
the foundation of those acquirements which were 
afterwards so honourably displayed. His »tudic$ 
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however were not prosecuted without interruption. 
The menacing: position of the Mahratta chiefs 
had called out the Madras army in 1802 and in 
1803, hostilities with Sindhta commenced. Ensign 
Roebuck was therefore under the necessity of 


joining his corps, with which he continued to serve 
under General Weeleslev throughout the follow* 


ing campaigns. In consequence of the proficiency 
he had already acquired in the Hindustani lan¬ 
guage, he was usually sent out with the advance, 

to lay down routes, ascertain the fords and passes, 

• • 

and gather useful information, and his services 
were rewarded at this early period with the ap¬ 
pointment of Fort Adjutant, and acting Town 
Major at Vellore. The exposure to the climate 
which he thus experienced at so immature an age 
was attended with effects upon his constitution 
from which it never recovered, and he was shortly 
after his nomination to the respectable post just 
mentioned, compelled to revisit Europe for his 
health. He returned to England in 1805. 

The change of climate was productive of less 
decided advantage than might have been antici- 
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p»tcd, and his restoration to activity, and health 
was long delayed, The retardation may however 
be partly ascribed to the avidity with which he 
prosecuted his Hindustani studies, and the assidu¬ 
ous aid he gave to D Gilchrist, in the prepara¬ 
tion of two laborious works, the British Indian 
Monitor, and English and Hindustani Dictionary. 
Henceforward indeed the literature of Hindustan 
became Capt. Roebuck’s passion, and the remain¬ 
der of his life was devoted to the cultivation of his 
favourite pursuit. 

* 

The labours of Dr. Gii,christ formed a new era 
in the cultivation of the vernacular language of 
Hindustan. He not only rescued it from the hands 
of incompetent teachers, and rendered it accessible 
to moderate application, but reduced it from the 
state of an unfixed, and fluctuating dialect, to re¬ 
gular permanent consistence. Before his time the 
Hindustani language existed only in the precari¬ 


ous condition of conventional use, and although the 
practice of a few eminent writers afforded examples 
of rules for its construction, those rules were not 
collected even for the guidance of the people by 
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whom the language was spoken. With great To« 
boor and ingenuity Dr. Gilchrist extracted the 
precepts frrtm the practice, and established a stand¬ 
ard, from which there is no occasion to appeal, and 
which has been of no less importance to the pre¬ 
servation than to the acquirement of (he language. 
The value of the article thus successfully redeemed 
from the operations of chance and time, is un¬ 


questionable. As a medium of colloquial inter¬ 
course the Hindustani is available throughout alt 
the provinces of the Biilish Empire in the East, 
and although it is employed with many shades of 
difference, arising from provincial or social distinc¬ 
tions, it will rarely happen that the individual by 
whom it is spoken, will not encounter in every 
part of the country some persons to whom it will 
enable him to explain his wishes or his intentions. 
Its acquisition is therefore an object of primary 
necessity to all the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and the facilities which the labours of Dr. 
Gilchrist have afforded to its attainment, entitle 
him to their gratitude, and that of their employers. 
His merits have indeed been uniformly ackuow*- 
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Jedged, and Lis meed of credit would have been 
more unalloyed if he had not attached undue con¬ 
federation to a brunch of his labours of comparative 
insignificance, Those who are able to learn a lan¬ 
guage are not apt to stumble at the threshold, and 
the alphabet in which that language is written is 
not likely to be regarded as an impediment where 
£0 many more and weightier difficulties are reso¬ 
lutely encountered, A system of expressing oriental 
words in Roman characters is therefore of triyial 
consequence, and it is in fact so far objectionable 
that it saves no labour in the end, as the language 
after all cannot be learned without the perusal of its 
best writers, and their works cannot be read with¬ 
out h previous knowledge of the characters in which 
the books are written. All written communication 
with the natives of Hindustan implies a like ac¬ 
quirement, and a thorough familiarity therefore 
with the Hindi *Roman ultimatum will not obviate 
the absolute necessity of mastering the Persian or 
JYdgari alphabet. The earnestness with which this 
.topic has been pressed by Dr. Gilchrist, has been 
a misapplication of his acknowledged powers, and 
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has thrown a shade upon the much higher pre¬ 
tentions he possesses, not merely as the first, and 
only teacher, but as the creator of the language. 

The doctrines of Dr. Gilchrist found a zealous 
supporter in Capt. Roebuck, and the similarity in 
sentiment as well as the direction of their studies 
led to a cordial co-operation between them. With 
the permission of the Court of Directors the stay of 
the latter in England was protracted beyond the 
usual term, and the period was sedulously devoted 
to objects of successful study, and public utility: 
besides associating with Dr. Gilchrist in the gra¬ 
tuitous communication of instruction in Hindus¬ 
tani to young men destined for India, Capt, Roe¬ 
buck assisted in the completion of the two works 
already mentioned. The Second Volume of the 
British Indian Monitor was in fact prepared for 
publication by him, and Dr. Gilchrist has with 
as much liberality as candour expressly stated that 
had he not fortunately met with such an associate 
neither that nor the English and Hindustani 
Dictionary, would have been undertaken. The 
Dictionary is a work of great merit and labour: the 
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collection of Hindustani synonirna for every word 
is singularly full, and peculiarly adapted to a lan¬ 
guage which varying in the use of words though 
not in structure in every province, abounds with 
synonimous terms, each of local and restricted em¬ 
ployment. The Dictionary contains about 700 
quarto pages closely printed, the whole in the 
Roman character, a singularity in its compilation 
which alone is indicative of no ordinary industry 
and perseverance. The preface to this valuable 
work as well as to the 2d volume of the British 
Indian Monitor bears generous and honourable 
testimony to the share taken by Capt. Roebuck 
in the publication. 

Upon the completion of these labours and the 
amendment though not the re-establishment of his 
health; being disappointed also in the loses he had 
entertained of being employed in the new oriental 
College, founded at horoe; Capt. Roebuck returned 
in 1810, to his duties in the East. He was not 
of a temperament to desist from diligence, and 
the inconveniences of a sea voyage were Unable to 
repress his steal for Hindustani, Besides giving 
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essential aid in their studies to several of his youth * 
fui fellow pasengers, afterwards distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service of Bengal, he amused 
his leisure with compiling a Naval Dictionary, in 
which the terms of the nautical art were expressed 
by their Hindustani equivalents. At that period 
it should he remembered the crews of the vessels 
navigating between Europe and Asia, usually con* 
rusted in part, sometimes in a very large propor¬ 
tion, of Lascars or Hindustani Seamen : as their 
knowledge of English was little or none, their offi¬ 
cers could hold no intercourse with them except 
through the medium of an interpreter, and it may 


be easily conceived that frequent occasions would 


occttr, when the delay thus unavoidable might be 
inconvenient or even perilous. Under this im¬ 
pression Capt. Roebuck, prepared the ysefu! com¬ 
pilation mentioned, and on his arrival ill Bengal, 
committed it to the press prefacing it with a con¬ 
cise Grammar of the Hindustani : the 
work was reprinted in England, and has gone 
through two editions in Calcutta : its value to the 
Commanders of European Vessels has in a great 
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measure ceased, as the return of peace, and open¬ 
in'*- of the trade have altered the constitution of 
their crews. To the Officers of the Pilot service 
however, and of those Vessels employed in the 
local tiade it continues to offer those advantages 
which it was originally intended to afford. 

The expedition to Java, in the year 1811, re¬ 
moved from the College of Fort William, an Offi¬ 


cer of distinguished learning and merit, the late 
Dr. Wm. lie nteis, whose medical services were 
required on that occasion : his appointments of Se¬ 
cretary and Examiner being filled temporarily by 
the next in succession, an opening was presented 
for attaching Capt. Roebuck, to the College as 
Acting Deputy Secretary and Examiner, He held 
these situations from the 8ih March 1811, to the 
221 June 1813, when the return of Capt. Lockett 


from Persia, to his station of Secretary, and the 
consequent performance of the duties of assistant, 
by the gentleman who had been acting for him, 
during his absence, left no vacancy for Capt Roe¬ 
buck. His separation from the College was how¬ 
ever of short duration, and the following month a 
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new aura irgem cut restored him to the office, he was 
so well qualified to fill. I?rom this time to his death 
in 1819, ha continued attached to the establishment 
first as Deputy Assistant and Examiner, subse¬ 
quently us officiating Secretary, and finally as assis¬ 
tant Professor of Hindustani , in which various 
offices he was distinguished by his industry and 
zeal, and secured the respect of the Students, the 
affection of the Natives, and the approbation of the 
Government. His leisure hours were devoted to 


various important labours connected with his situ-*. 

ation conducive to the acquirement of the oriental 
languages* 

The cultivation of oriental literature as is justly 
observed by Schlegel is in the same predicament as 
that of the classical languages at the revival of 
letters in Europe . The works which are to be 
perused exist chiefly in manuscript, and the diffi¬ 
culties inseparable from such a form are no less 
embarrassing than repulsive to even more than 
ordinary enthusiasm : the task of collation, and 
correction is therefore as indispensable as labori¬ 
ous, and extent of research, profoundness of know- 
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fcdge, indefatigable industry, and ingenious conjec¬ 
ture are qualifications indispensable to its effective 
execution. An Editor of Oriental works, is con¬ 
sequently much more than a mere patient drudge 
bolding a place little higher than that of a.cor¬ 
rector of the press, and claims by his labours the 
gratitude of those who benefiting by his toils per¬ 
use with facility, what without such efforts, would 
have either defied their application or immeasur¬ 
ably retarded their advancement. It was in this 
department that Capt. Roebuck was eminently 
successful, and his extensive knowledge of Persian 
and Hindustani , and his unrivalled patience,'and 
assiduity, rescued different works of merit, and 
celebrity from the defective state in which they 
were previously found, and gave them to the 
public in a correct, and readily available con¬ 
dition. 

The first work printed under his superinten¬ 
dance was a new edition of the Bngh-o-Buhar, 
a Hindustani version of a series of Persian Tales, 
entitled Kissae Chahar-Darwesli, prepared for the 
use of the College in 1811, by Mir. Amman under 
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the direction of Dr. Gilchrist, and published by 
the lat ter. The excellence of this version, forming 
perhaps the best guide to the idiom of the high 
Hindustani language that has yet been published, 
had-led to its general use, and the exhaustion of 
the first edition. Its reprint was therefore urgently 
required, and this was executed by Gholam Akber, 
a learned native with the superintending aid of 
Capt Roebuck, in 1813' 

The next work that engaged Capt Roebuck’s 
attention was likewise recommended by its utility 
as a class book. It has also other claims upon 
attention as one of the many shapes under which 
the fables of Pilpay have been given to the world. 
The Khird-Uffoz or ’ Illuminator of the under¬ 
standing ’ which was first printed in 1815, in two 
octavo volumes, is the translation into Hindustani 
by Maulavi Hafez-uddin Ahmed, of the Ayar Da¬ 
nish of AbulfazJ. It was prepared like many other 
-valuable translations by direction of Dr. Giechris* 
in 1803. The Ayar Danish as is detailed by Monsr. 
De Sacv, was prepared by Abuifazl by order of 
Akber upon a revision of the Anwar Soheili, and 
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comparison with its Arabic original, the work 
of Abdalea ben Almokaffa, the translation of 


Hosain Waez, being considered to abound ob- 
jtiCtionably with Arabic wor4s^ and metaphorical 
obscuriiies. 

• v 
$ 

The Indian origin of the fables of Pilpay rests 
upon repeated, and ^questionable testimony. If 
further evidence vs^f-e required it is furnished as 
the learned Editor of the K.aUJa,wa Datntia justly 
remarks by the internal evidence of the work itself. 
We may translate on this head the observations 
of Monsr, De Sacit. 

“ There is still a decisive argument' in favour 
of the Indian origin of this work. Through every 
disguise of translation, and in spite of the trans¬ 
formation it has suffered in passing from ^Sanscrit 
to Pehlevi, from Pehlevi to Arabic, and Arabic 
to Persian , it has retained striking characteristics of 
its original Structure. It would be vain to explore 
it for vestiges of the niagian religion, of the wor¬ 
ship of lire, and the elements, of the contests be¬ 
tween Ormmd and Ahriman, of the ancient his¬ 
torical and mythological traditions of the Peniaris, 
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of the attributes and office of the Amshaspends 
and the Yezds of the Zend aveata and Us author : 
neither do we encounter, at least in the Arabic 
translation, the oldest we possess, the names of 


K'aivmers, J emshid. Zohak, Fekidun, Rustam j Ma- 
kuchehr, end other Persian characters. Nor are 
there any allusions to Alexander or Daiucis. Tha 
Nauroz or any other ancient solemnity peculiar 
to Persia , the symbolical animate described in 
the books of Zoroaster, and sculptured on the 
monumental ruins or the gems which time haa 
spared, are alike unknown to the original com** 
pilation. 

On the other hand traces of an Indian charac¬ 
ter although probably often changed or modified 
by the Pchlevi translation constantly occur. Hence 
the frequent introduction of Ascetics or Fakirs , 
The abstinence of the pious Jackal), who refrains 
from eating whatever had had existence, the male¬ 
diction pronounced upon u Snake by an Ascetic, and 
the like efficacy of religious benedictions as shown 
in the transformation of a rat into a woman, and 
Again of the woman into a rat: hence also the oc- 





ourrence of the proper names of animals all signi¬ 
ficant iu Sanscrit, and as far as is yet known in 
that language only, as Demneot Damanaka, Shan- 
zebeh or Sanjivaka; the Titawi, a bird, a name; 
neither Arabic nor Persian, and finally the fre¬ 
quent mention of Brahmans:' Monsr. De Sxcy, 
adduces other instances, and concludes with a co¬ 
rollary which may be regarded as now undeniably 
established. " I therefore do not fear to affirm, 
that all the precepts of sound criticism secure to 
India the honour of having given birth to this 
collection of apologues, which still continues to 
enjoy the admiration both of India and of hurope. , 
The Hmdu original, in one of its forms, has heen 
published by Mr. Coeebrook.e, but, as observed by 
him, and as stated in the text, this form is not the 
primitive one, the Hitopadesa being avowedly com¬ 
piled from the Pancha-Tantra, and other works. 
The Pancha-Tantra is therefore to be considered 
ps the oldest compilation. This is by no means a 
rare book in India, but it is most generally termed 
the Panchopdkjn/dn, and in this shape, it agrees 
much more closely with the order of the Arabic Iran- 
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elation than the Hitopadesa. The same fate,, how¬ 
ever has befallen the original as the translations, 
and although the plan of the work is the same, and 
most of the narratives correspond, yet the arrange¬ 
ment has been modified, und new stories have 
been introduced by various bands, till it has be¬ 
come perhaps impossible to meet with two copies 
of the work which precisely agree. The loos® 
manner in which the apologues are strung toge¬ 
ther, and the still looser practice which oriental 
writers have always observed in compiling and 
translating, readily account for these discrepancies, 
and they hy no means affect the genuiness of the 
original collection. It may be also observed, that 
as a collection of fables, and apologues the Pan « 
chopdkfcydn or Hitopadesa is far from a singularity 
in Hindu literature. Such compilations appear to 
have been always popular in India, and various 
collections of a similar character exist: a most volu- 
menous compilation of this kind was brought to¬ 
gether about the middle of the 12th century. The 
Tribal Kutha or Katha Sarit Sagura, the ocean 
of the streams of narrative, was professedly form- 
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ed on the principle of a general collection of 
ancient stories by order of Su! Hersha, king of 
Cctskmir. This work embodies the apologues of 
VisttriirsttitMA*, it comprehends also a great variety 
of tales, and even of jokes, and witticisms which 
have .long furnished Eiirone with interest and 
amusement, and it therefore indicates the same 
country to be the native seat of fictitious as well 
as of fabatar narration. 

We shall not prosecute this discussion further. 
The successive migrations of the fable of Pilpay are 
detailed with great precision and learning, by the 
high authority already quoted, and it is therefore 
sufficient to refer to the work of the Baron De 
Sacy for full information on the subject. The 
work edited by Capt, Roebuck, is an elegant 
accession to the literature of this country, and a 
valuable contribution to the honour of the original. 

The next literary labour undertaken by Capt. 
Roebuck, was the publication of the extensive, 
and valuable Persian Dictionary the Burhan*kati. 
This work, is of singular value, not only as convey¬ 
ing the Persian language in its pure and mxadul- 
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teratcd form, but as containing copious explana¬ 
tions of many of the terms peculiar to the religion 
of Zoroaster. In this respect, it is scarcely infe¬ 
rior to the Dabistan or Desalir. Great pains were 
bestowed by Cupt. Roebuck., upon the correctness 
of the publication, and the text was determined 
upon the collation of thirteen different manuscripts. 
In this part of his labours, and in various additions 
made to the work, a number of the Officers of the 
College, and other learned Natives were employed 
at various times, and the English Editor's anxiety, 
that every individual, who had ever given assistance, 
should receive bis meed of acknowledgement, by 
being named in the Persian title page, has led to 
an impression unfavourable to his own claims, A 
critic in the short lived “ Annals of Oriental Li¬ 
terature,” questions in highly illiberal terms " whe¬ 
ther the Editor ever read the work. (Annals of Ori¬ 
ental Literature, London , September 1820,) and a 
German Reviewer (Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, 
December 1821,) biassed confessedly by this unfair 
and unwarranted insinuation, intimates the possi¬ 
bility of the Editor’s having limited his labours to 
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the preliminary English matter. But both these 
critics must have imperfectly examined the work, 
or have been wholly ignorant of the defects of 
^Native Editors, if they could ascribe to such su¬ 
perintendence, a publication conducted through an 
Indian Press, so free from typographical error, as 
UgebuciCs Burhan-kafci, The truth is, that the 
Mauhwis and Mumhis , were almost confined to 
the rough collation, and the final comparison as 
well as the correction of the proof sheets, were 
entirely the work of Capt. Roebuck himself He 
took his share also in the early as well as final 
stages of the correction; his Native assistants at¬ 
tending daily upon him, and carrying on all their 
operations under. Ins eye, and with his assistance. 
So far therefore from his having contributed per¬ 
sonally in an insignificant degree, he gave to 
the editing of the Burhan-kati an extent of in¬ 
tense application, and scrupulous exactitude which 
have rarely if ever been surpassed. 

The Burhan-kati, was one of the few products 
of the Calcutta Press, which attracted some notice 
in Europe , and notwithstanding the unfounded 



detraction adverted to above, entitled CapiL Roe¬ 
buck, to the thanks of all who cultivate Persian 
Literature; It is considered by the German Cri¬ 
tic as in some respects superior to the Edition pub¬ 
lished with great care, and cost at Constantinople 
a few yCars before, and it is associated with the 
Camus by the learned DeSacy as one of the works 
of which it would have once been rashness to hopa 
the publication.* In this country the BurhankatS 
has also been more successful than most oriental 
publications, but its circulation was materially in-t 
jured by a circumstance, which, although injurious 
to the Editors interests was highly complimentary 
to his merits 3 a cheap edition copied from Capt. 
IIoebvck's was immediately set on foot by some 
Native publishers at Hoogly, and proved a very 
profitable undertaking to the Editors. It is worth 
while to observe here that the publication of the 
liurhan-kati, does os much honour to Capt. Roe¬ 
buck’s liberality and zeal as to his industry and* 

* XI n f y a pas encore vingt an$ qne c* cut et6 tine sorted© 
temerity d^sperer la publication de riicttonnaires tels qu& I© 
Kamous cl le Burhani-kati, Disoours par Mr. Je Baron I)j: Saci, 
ft la premicro Seance Generaie de la Society Asiaiiqu* de Paris. 
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latent. He commenced the printing expensive as it 
Could not fail to be, entirely at his ow n cost, and risk. 
Whilst mi progress through the Press, he obtained 
it is true the partial patronage of Government, 
and the subscriptions of a few individuals, but he 
embarked in the project without any aid or en¬ 
couragement whatever, and ultimately derived httlo 
or no emolument from his labours. 

As soon as the Burhan-kali was out of Press, 
the devotion with which Capt, Roebuck, regarded 
the College of Fort William, instigated him to a 
new labour connected with that institution, and 
recommended by no other circumstance to his elec¬ 
tion. This is bis f Annals of the College/ a com¬ 
pilation preserving the annual records of that esta¬ 
blishment from 1803 to 1818. The work comprises 
also lists of the different Students who have passed 
through that Seminary, and of the works published 
under the patronage of the Council; the latter 
forming a valuable account of the advancement of 
Oriental Literature in India during the last eighteen 
years, and the former furnishing a useful refer¬ 
ence, whenever, the early career of the great bo¬ 
dy of the present Civil Service may be, an object 
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of enquiry. The speeches of the different Gover- 
nor Generals at the Annual disputations afford 
matter of abundant interest, of which one source 
is the unvarying concurrence with which the in¬ 
dividuals holding that exalted situation, have re¬ 
cognised the value of the College, not only as 
affording information to enlightened enquiry, but 
as enabling conscientious zeal to discharge with 
precision, and confidence* the duties that ensure 
public security, and prosperity. 

Besides the works thus completed C.ipt Rou- 
btjck. was engaged in the compilation, and occa¬ 
sional translation of the Proverbs, which are now 
published under the circumstances already des¬ 
cribed. He was likewise occupied in preparing 
for a work, which would next have been committed 
to press, if his life had been spared, and which was 
to him an object of the most lively interest. The 
labours of Capt, 'Paycor and Dr. Hunter, left 
a considerable void in the Lexicography of the 
Hindustani language. This has been but im¬ 
perfectly supplied by the Dictionary of Shakbs- 
fear, and to meet the deficiency, aud publish a 
Lexicon which should embrace all the vocables of 
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the language had long been projected by Capt, 
Roebuck. Considerable progress had been made 
in the execution of the task. A very large num* 
ber of words had been collected and classed, and 
a variety of valuable materials assembled. These, 
since Capt. Roebuck’s death have become the 
property of Government, and have been deposited 
in the Library of the College of Fort William, 
where it is to be hoped they will not be suffered 
to moulder unnoticed, and forgotten. 

The tribute to his official station, in the Armais 
of the College, terminated however Capt Roe¬ 
buck’s literary labours. The work was scarcely 
out of the press, when he was attacked by the dis¬ 
order Which cut short his useful career. He had 
at no time since his return to India enjoyed good 
health, and his constitution never recovered from 
the shock it had received so early after his first 

arrival. In this debilitated state, he was sensed 

% 

with a fever in the commencement of the cold 
season of 1819 and died on the 8th December at 
the early age of thirty-five. 

The number and description of the works, which 
Capt. Roebuck published or undertook, will of 
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themselves indicate the peculiarities of his literary 
character. He .’was not endowed with a lively ima¬ 
gination nor creative faculty ; neither waa it possi- 
ble for him, at the early age, at which he entered 
Upon active life, to have laid the basis of extensive 
erudition : his acquirements, indepeudant of those 
self made, which were of course chiefly orien¬ 
tal, were of moderate though respectable reach, 
and his powers were better calculated to assist 
research, than to embellish literature. His indus¬ 
try was unwearied; his zeal inexhaustible; his 
scrupulous care painfully conscientious, and his 
judgement sound. As an Editor of the text of 
Oriental works he has never been equalled, and 
had he lived to have completed his Hindustani 
Dictionary there can be no doubt that it would 
have been a perfect model of copious compilation, 
and accurate interpretation. 

The same anxiety to discharge his duty to the 
uttermost, accompanied Capt. Roebuck in his olfi-^ 
cial capacity, and rendered him a valuable public 
Servant. As a teacher His exactness was, occasio¬ 
nally irksome to his class, but those of his scholars 
who were best able to appreciate hie deserts found 



ample compensation for any little peculiarities of 
manner, in the more than cheerful, the delighted 
readiness, with which he was ever willing to re¬ 
move their difficulties, and accelerate their ad¬ 
vancement. 

The private charater of Capt. Roebuck has 
little connexion with his literary worth, or it would 
amply justify unmixed panegyric. He was tem¬ 
perate in his habits; mild, and affectionate in his 
disposition : good humoured, and obliging in socie¬ 
ty, and cheerful, and contented in solitude: his 
attachment to his friends was tranquil but deep, 
and the regard he paid to the affinities of birth fully 
proved by the ready, and unrepining sacrifice of 
his personal emoluments to the necessities of his 
relations. 

In short Oapt. Roebuck was throughout con¬ 
sistent, and displayed in his private as well as 
literary character no false, and tinsel glitter, but 
was rich in genuine, and sterling worth. 

Calcutta, 

March 30th 1824. H. H. WILSON. 
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Part, i .—Persian. 

SECT. 1 , 

Extracted chiefly f rom the Shahid-i-Sadiq. 

1, May jour town be populous ! 

Addressed to a fool or a rogue, q. d. May you remain at home and not 
fo into any other country to. do mischief there, 

2, He gives water from the ocean. 

Spoken of one who obtains for aoothsr aid from an abuada&t source, 
but gives nothing from bis own s.fore, 

} s J. bal v 7 

3, He It ft is drunk water without a bridle. 

i. e. He ia without respect for any one * or he has notreceiud educatii® 
©r been subjected to due restraint in hit youth. 

\s vT 

4: /The water of life is in darkness* 

Nothing excellent is attainable without labour. 

VT 

5. Wafer below the grass. (Deceit or & deceiver. ) 

i« t» fuccdiu per cineres doloioi, 

A 
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6. The fool who lights a wax-candle by day, 
(or burns day-ligbt) will soon want oil for hi* 
lamp at night. 


*j ariji y^Sj 


7. He set fire to his own beard. 

i. e. He caused bis own ruia. The origin of Oils proverb is stated at 
follows. Id is a remark among 1 the Persians that men with long beards are 
generally deficient in understanding. A person with a very long one was 
reading at night apd capaeto 9 i^ssagc. where this sentiment was expressed. 
Peeling himself implicated io the reflection, he resolved to get rid of so 
much as exceeded the ordinary length, and for this purpose, grasping hi® 
beard at the part where he wished it to terminate, applied the lower end to 
the flame. The beard, being well anointed, blazed up, burned his hand 
and continued to burn till the whole wa* consumed and liis face terribly 
■couched. 

bjfBs IJ* f JU* IfE? ^ a 

8. He put fire into his cup. 

Applied to one who gives pain and trouble, instead of AiiUfiace anti 
r#Uef which were expected from him. 



\ f). I have pronounced the word fire, yet it did 

not burn my mouth. 

Used by one who is reprehended for something which he had said, is 
his having spoken iU of, or cursed loqje one; match .a# to say, “ my word* 
will do him no harh>. w 

10. The child does not go to school but ii car¬ 
ried there. 

Spoken of one who is obliged todo somethin* contrary to his inclination* 
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pi jji > Ittij JU^T 

11. What! do yfra expect to find grass in the 
market at the end of the year ? 

la answer to one wjs© applies fon a tatppljp td ffiotbw whose f/W* 4tock 
k already exp ended. 


12. At last, O Zephyr, all this is your thing, 

Said by wfcy of reproach to one' who &*s intfOduaed vi Ttteommeodtti 
another a penpn who tuma out unworthy or saischievoui. 



y Saw ^«i J .sJj | 

13. Saturday is to jolly topers what Friday is to 
school boys. 

Friday fteirtg a hotiday at school, ft foe wrason of joy to children; bat 
wine being eSpfeciHlIy forbidden on that day, Saturday, when they may again 
begin tbdtr revels* is the seafio&of enjoyment talibartines. 


U tpr* j* 

|4. Desire is no fault in the young. . 

f ; b$ * 

• * m 

J5. I am flying ducks. v 

i. e. UoprofiLably employed. 

«!aIj £zt (.* ll j%< (a) 0^ J 

16 . By unanimity the world may he seized./ 

CaamIj -3 <&f tV* 

17. He is wbtfse than bad. 

i, e. Excessively bad. 

' j*3 j * 

18. It passpd finder his hoard’. 

i. c. Very near ; generally applitd to bftd/ 
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*^**3 y*M Oo/T yi y* AJ j.\ 

19. Whatever is saved from a house on fire is so 
much gain. 

I Just 60 much out of the 0r«. 

wLi^j j y< Joj, J 

20. He cut from the skirt and added to the shoulder;. 

£* jj I &J $ } J jj J i j; J 

tl f Out of tight out of mind. 

S3. Reverence your own beard. 

Used to admonish one oT respectable character not to engage in dii- 
J7iit£s with worthless persons, by which he may incur disgrace. 

^ J Si >U LT'jjl 

23. He plucked from the beard and added to the 
whiskers. (i, e. he robbed Peter to pay Paul.) 

fj* j IjT dL 1 

24. Whom do I exceed in plaguing dogs ? 

A. sarcastic reply to one who accuses another of oppression or tormenting 
mankind ; an much as to say, “ those whom I pla^ are not men but do^s, 
and many others oppress those dogs more than 

AA J ySSSf.x iJfjLmjS ^ U.j | 

\ 25. He requires flour from between two stones. 

He effect* his purpose by hook or by crook j piy he j r » hart* man «h* 
reaps where he ha* not sowed. 

•v J \j?* v X $ J 

26. They are all alike of cotton cloth. 

|U «. Ail of the lame quality. 
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27. Expelled frarn hence and not received there. 

To describe one who becomes an outcast; particularly one who by 
misconduct loses not only hii employment but also tbe protection of a pa¬ 
tron who ha» recommended him to it, 

28. The kettle-drummer’s horse. 

Spokeh of one who is deaf to advice or reproach. 

$ £ j\ * 

29. Who ever saw a horse, a woman, or a sword 
faithful ? 


•>4 5 3 A' v* 1 

30. He gives up the queen and knight. 

At chew. i. e. He It reduced tp the last extremity. 

^ %.« * (iP* ^ J* J ( r? / ' A * 1 1 

SI. He can give a queen and a knight. 

1 . e. He is greatly superior. 


V T 3 I 

32. He ha9 returned with his horse and whip. 

}- C. Without having gained any advantage ; just as he went. 

j * jT *-£■» S mi A 1L* j 

^ l j lj j-i *5sJ j [4 

33. When the preceptor relaxes in severity the 
children throw clods in the market place. 

tj J 1 a. Uuw I ^ \jjKtm I 

Cn** f /_-_i tj ^ 1-* 

34. The mule was asked, who is your father? 
He said the horse is my maternal uncle. 

Applied to om who is ashamed of his poor or mean relations 


«,' 

* ' 
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£*«*.> I Au A *j» j I 

S3. His appetite is under his teeth. 

Applied to one whose appetite is exerted by beginning te eat, am! me¬ 
taphorically tq any bounds whicha prison, powers h^gia 

whea he pleases. 

Ij J *T 

36. The friendship of the wolf with the sheep* 

^ t£&* l 

37. The tears of a blind eye. 

Which-flaw perpetually. Applied to <m« who is Aknfji ^ijpiaimojf, 

S8. Friendship is brightness op splendor. 

V y*H Sm—j Ub y 

39* Lit. The sun is on the mountain top. 

I. e. Ts about to set, as the Asiatic* conceive the turn to set behind th* 
mountain Qaf . Meiaph. His life or his prqspprity, is oa the decline. 

ts^ IaJ tfj-sa y m £ 

40. If you have any claim come on; this is the 
ball and the field of contention. 

%ng. Do y«nr worst. 

J *3 y X &> tifod J «>J! 
j UJ I j £> mXa wms ! aw 1 a iu f a 

41. Many small sums make a great dne, as one 
barley-cofn added to andth^r at last becomes 
a heap. 

Eng. Penny and penny laid up wilt bf many. Take eare of the pe««v 
the pounds will take care of tliemsefre*. 

♦** Ih lj mT 

42. Say this to one who does not know you. 
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V_f” VJ j f Cww J *“E ImfJ *i I j f 

43 . What fear has he of a reckoning whose ac¬ 
counts are clear ? 


<SL 


44. That c«p is broken and the cup-hearer does 
not remain, (i. f. ihe times are changed.} 

ftfticr*' fr**^^*^ jb*f 

45 . I hear the noise of the mill but see no flour. 

Great boast, small roatk Tftutfv c# *Hd l&Ue>wool. 


ifiij)* (.ijlj 1 **» iH* A J j* 

46. First relations and then the poor. 

Eng- Charity begins at borne. 

, «xJ 

47 . There was not left even a sigh in his heart 

t e„ He is totally destitute. 

I J.A $ 

48. He Is one of us taylors. 

The expression Is used whe* a per»ott engaged in swtnft rognhh tratisftc- 
tion, prepares to conceal what he is about from another who suddenly enters * 
the accomplice of the first *ay», M this is oh of u«, concealment from bin* 
is unnecessary.’* Also u$ed sa^caaticaUy to express tt^t one who tilings 
himself very skilful in an y work, is a mere bungler. Bukheeu is the finest 
kmiX of stitching. ’ h e. he thinks himself ai fcr the finest WorK, whereat 
lie can liardly do the coarsest. 

k fr 

49. It is unprofitable to hammer cedd iron. 

i, c. It is useleis to be*to# good advice on one who mU not listen. 
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*5== n * ' A «4Ks£ £ 1 

50. Oh earth! what do you know whom you 
have in your bosom? 

Used as an imprecation to wish for the death of a worthless person, 


q. tl You have received many good and great men, and why is fuch a 
wretch permitted to live. 


51. A little water is sufficient for clay already 
moistened. 

i. e. a little instruction Will suffice to make him perfect who has got a 
foundation by previous study. 

f j ^ crT jj-! 1 

52. Is this my allowance for carrying so larg6 a 
drum ? 

Spoken by one to whom small pay is ottered for great Uhonn 

i*. • s 

c xij «aaj 7 

53. A mirror in ail Ethiopian's hand. 

Applied to any thing excellent in the possession of one who ia igriorint 
of its Worth* as Eng. A pearl thrown to swioei 

5f. lie is put into a sack with a bear. 

Which was formerly a mode of punishing criatinak i. c. He has failed 
into the hands of one much too strong for him. 


1 i C^AU lS,J & 

55. He holds the wind in his hand, 

i. e. He can retain nothing. Applied to a spendthrift. Alsd on« 
empty-handed, 

i Cf.9 T 1 ^ wV f w 

56. No mischief happens to a had egg-plant, 

h e. It ib not cut in pieces, holicd dm. The meaning it that a very 
worthier, contemptible fellow haa no enemies* 



57. Wi&out sense or connexion. Incoherent. 


<S)h? f V U &/U $j l f 

58. Plav^ play indeed! will you play with your 
„ father's heard ? 

A reproof to one who is too familiar with hi? super iom’9. 

L« L 1$ Sj&z U if If 

59. To whom has he (or it) proved faithful that 
lie should prove so to me. 

Most frequently applied to fortune or worldly prosperity. 

,Sm f ,*S ife SyA f \ £ liU ±J> U 

60. I want good merchandise from whatever shop 
it may be procured. 

i. c. Acquire ^ood qnalUies or accomplishment*, as virtue, learning, Sju 
from whatever quarter you tan. 

■ Xj * 3 yC 

61. lie has seen with his own eyes. 

A contented cuckold, or one void of all sense of honour. 

*XaC£sj yJ *j tr>jlh ■ 1 S jx.u&u 

(52. When fortune turns against a man, ho breaks 
his teeth ozt flummery. 

j Fy b 

63. Good luck is not sold in the market*] 
corfek says,, 

3 V—. j ^ *9 (jrjj 

j F j 1 j , a *>»*-* »y * F » 

I strolled over the world, hut alas ! in no city 
did I ever see that luck was sold in the market. 

B 



64. His fortune is gone, but bis pride remain!* 

65. An assignment written on ice. 

A draught on the pump of Ahlgate. 

I 66. The crimes of a madman arc not to be written 
down. 

i. e. He is not responsibly for his actions. 

67. A blockhead, a fool. 

Ukh push was a celebrated grammarian. It Is refated that when he be* 
gnu to study, he was so dull of apprehension that no one had patience to 
hear him repeat his lessons. Therefore, he bought a goat and rehearsed 
before it ; and in this practice he persevered, till he excelled all his masters $ 
jet the poor goat understood nothing of the matter. 

A iiT <s*) '~ r >f 

68. Little goat do not die, the spring is coming. 

Applied to one who promises relief at a distant period~Like « Christ* 
mas is coming.” 

&£j It-4 f '12*, 

69. Clowns (or simple, foolish fellows) bring 
others into mischief bj their speeches, but cannot 
relieve them. 

Something analogous to the English, “ Fools tie knots and wise men 
«ndo them }” or “ Fools set stools for viac folks to atumblc at/* 

£*** 1 o 1 Z ] ii *i 

70. Birghdad is ruined. : ’j 

i. c. I im rary hungry. 
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71. The grocer being idle, weighs the scales. 

J> ¥ J v/V# ^ J Aj 

72. His intoxication in gone off. 

i. e. He is come to his semes* and his pride Is hum Wed, 

V 3 US f * tac^ *«fc| 

73 . BJiung (an intoxicating drug) is fallen into 
the welt. 

i. e. The people are all mad or drunk. Applied to popular commotion, 

<sr an unreasonable tumult. 

j*** 

74. Does he frighten a drunkard i 

i. e, I aip not to be ao easily deterred, 

75. Lit. To send a kiss by a messenger. 

Applied to one who gives to another his leavings or that which he h*« 
touched with his lips. M*ba V«*»U h.tm says, 

That wanton drank up the wine and gave me the dregs from the bottom 
of the cup: she thus sent me a kiss. Also to employ anotlur on business 
vlpch one ought to have executed in person* 

ij JvJl j. L, >ii=» j ’>t> 4 

76. He dug up the foundation to finish the roof. 

To express extreme folly. 

OswT dry****^- aC W 

77. He has returned with one nose and two ears. 

Applied to one who went oat In quest of famine, hut returns empty- 
handed, yet without incurring any great disaster or disgrace* Un& He go! 
off with a sound skin. 
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■*> 18 . fie fiit two marks with one arrow, (or killed 
two birds with oae sfoae. ) 


!>*■' J!}j i ^ bvm 3 .=£._> 

* * V • 

79. Two water-melons cannot be taken up in one 

hand. 

Applied to one who attempts too many things at oucc. 


80, Two businesses at one glance. 

81. He babbles or speaks nonsense. 


(-***/;> ^ ■£ 

82. One who sits at the foot of a poplar tree. 

A laz% itllow who Muilce* no exertion for his own luauiteUitnce* 


83. Lit. His foot is brought to the stone. 

i. e. He ie reduced the last extremity. 


84. It is dark beneath the candle. 


Applied to a prince or groin man who furors 
°f his own subject* or dependents. 


rw*;. i<r to the prejudice 


<XCv 

85. The filthy creature is martyred or dead. 

A contemptuous way of announcing (he death of „„j one. ( „ K , lb 
in TurhUh is filth, and jd or m adjective termination, so kat 

is defiled. 
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86 . His cap is thread-bare. 


i.e. He is reduced to poverty and rags. 


X A Jj yk* T ^ 


87. I think the river has carried him away. I, e. 
I know not what is become of him. 

Applied tQ one who has been long mfcuing, or being; sent with a message* 
has not returned. 



88 . A father’s admonition has no effect on him 
who is a blackguard from his birth. 

89. If you do not give money, do not spoil the 
assembly. 

Alludes to the practice of certain/«*«*•#, who, by story-telling, collect a 
orowd, from whom they get alms. The speech is addressed to one. *ho re¬ 
fuses to give any thing, aqd, makes a noise so as to disturb or disperse tilts 

party. 



90. A champion who preserves his life is pleased. 

1 e . If he cannot prevail over his adversary, it ig no fritting prowess to 
come off alive. A skilful retreat is the next thing to a victory. Or analo¬ 
gous to English, « Alive dog U better than a dead lioa.’* 


«»£&*—> x \ y% u T J * U^S-i 


91. He took olf his boots before he came lo the 


water. 



92. He went to the temple before the festival.' 

Applied to one who does any thing before the proper oegasion. 



u 
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93, There have been days and wights before yot^ 
and me. 

Spoken as a reproof, by one who has fallen from jower. and affluence, to 
am upstart who insults cner hia distress, 

^ A* {£\ I a j* * 

94. In the estimation of the liberal, wheat and, 

barley are the same, ^ 


ChA« 1 s O j*- c ^aj ff£sh q j I tj 


95, That you may know that the jealousy of an 
Arab is jealousy itself. 




96. He is a cake in the paws of the hear. 

i. e. He has fatten into tiro hnnd3 of ons much stronger than himself. 



97. An old almanack is of no use. 

f, e- <t It useless to harp upon 1 events which are. £ast and now irre¬ 
mediable. 


C^.9* T a* » J J At ^ 


98. If you go alone to the judge, you. will return 
well satisfied.. 


Because he has told his own talc which U all in Ills favour. 



9J). Why do those who preach repentunee, sel¬ 
dom repent ? 


s 


.• MiN/Sr^ 
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j $ >> U l t 1 y j 3 J 

100 Eat you the melons, what business have you 
with the melon-bed ? 

SniU to one who when desired to do any thin?, puts a number of irrejrr- 
t-anl questions j or enjoy the good things set before you and never in- 
<<*: : whence they came/ 1 

yEt J*Jt) UjM 

101, Have you managed earthly affairs well, that 
you now undertake the concerns of heaven ? 

Spoken as a reptoof to bne who falling in any ea*y Usk undertakes on* 
mncli more difficult. 

y*[) Szss* t jy 

J02. The last arrow hits the mark, 

Spoken when one is reduced to the last resource. “ The third tlrois 
tries all .' 1 



103 He wounded his own foot with an axe. 

h c. ile hfoiiglV can his own misfortune, 

C_ 5 J 1 j J ' £ l£ * (s) 

104. May the soul of the infidel be delivered up 
to misfortune. 

5 j- *■* U* jtd 3 * 

105. I am engaged in the enterprise, body and soul* 

<C_^ 

106. The master’s place is vacant, or I have no 
instructor. 

Spoken by one who has fallen into a mlstakf. when he is corrected by nu- 
oibcr * ai much an to say, 1 own my error, which was owing to my wanting 
sm Itwtittictor i you have now supplied that place. 

O 1 «5 U-t« t 

J07, Thf, hot temper of Sueyuds. 

i. 0. Exccs'ive Itastibilitj. Analogous to Eng. Welch blooth 
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«>j ^ if ^ 


■M-JB. Barley at the* Foot of the steep assent is 
useless. 

'•■■■• m is the steep a seen* of a mountain. The meaning U that if you s . 
h. v aurml jrourhorse, so that he iu become ibm and weak; U will he to m 
purpose to feed him when you come to a steep ascent. The purport ia that 
preparation for ah enterprise should he made before hand, 

j «X.' I p 2% 

309. lie speaks foolishlv. 

j } y< Z>) j.KA * I V <XJ j f yi 

lit). An intruder is worse lhaii one who demands 
a share of inheritance, (who is a most dis¬ 
agreeable person to one who hoped to retain the 
whole for himself,) 

1 VMshitk-khi»&r {g one who comes-in &fc meal-time and $eat$ himself nt 
the table uninvited. 

Jn wI a$ T y^A.' ^ * J> 

111. The lamp gives no light in the presence of 
j the sun. 

S ^ J ? ^ * it> I J p ^ Us* 

112. The tamp can only he seen by its own light. 

A complimentary expression of an iftferior of servant to his superior or 
Juasiciy Implying that 46 it is only by your favor thttt I can-hopt: to perform 
aoy service worthy or acceptable to you/* 

u-'^j C f /* 

113. The lamp beneath the clothes. 

Impresses a vain attempt to hide some thing that cannot be concealed. 

*I2xjwu 1 ^ f » i t ) 3 2** aJ lii j.£i A£s±ujc 1 

114. It is unlawful to dedicate that lamp in the 
Mosque which is indispensably required at 
home. 

i. e. It ia a man’s duty to provide for the wants of his own family before 
lh« bcBtosrs money on pious u«s. Be just before you are gewertma. 
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115. May my eyes be enlightened. 

An expression expressive of one’s .jdy at hearing 1 of any food fortune 
having befallen.another, q. tl May 1 have the happiness to see him. 


t j 'j 


116. Worms gnaw soft timber. 

i. e. tiood-natured persons. are sure, to be annoyed. 

*Sj "f* «.Vi ^ L5 iSkk& J j ^ (*J 1 ^ j ^ 3> 

1J7. When rogues quarrel honest men get their 


PWB. 


118. Where there h much mire, the elephant's 
foot slips. 

i. e. The most pious anil abstinent arc in danger of falling into vice if 
they go ki the way of strong temptation. 



119, When tbe field is clear, strike your bull. 



190. When the snake’s hour of death conies, he 
comes upon the high way, 

y [j L UJ7 pt* j I v-fij 

121. What dread has lie of the waves of the sea, 
■who has Noah for a boat-man? 

3 . e. He is safe whoJhas a powerful protector. 



129. IIow can the tent of a Toorkman hurt the 
foot of an elephant ? 

JJhhooq is a kind of U 1 of tbe Taorkmm % small like a cage. Applied 
to » very weak person who pretends to opposq a strong one. 


c 


fits 
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e i—*.j> Lm^i. v 

123. The face of a beloved mistress has nO need 
of a tine-woman. 


\j ^ $ & yj Ca^a» »ta U 


•XiA> If* y I j lik Lfc 

121 One pilgrim sees another at Mebcti. 

Applied ti> one who never Vfeflfs ahotten but wtuiii h'fc Wftnts 
Of h*UEL 

c j 5 >*" * J ^ 33* 

125. The Hc{jee had nothing to do and so stuck 
needles into his own wall. 

Spoken of orte who injures himsrflf by bis cPfcn foH^v 

y> IXaj jfj 1 j *-!aa* } 1 J h* 

126. If this be the state of his friends woe to 
strangers. 

fb=* 

127. Shall t eat what is forbidden, and be con¬ 
tented with tiirnips ? 

i. r. If a map act unlawfully, It should not be for a trifling object. Do 
not sin by halved. 

128. The avarice of the ant. 

J j A ^ Ia** j A t^j 

129. The accounts of friends are in the heart. 1 

i. e, They do not upbraid ore an oilier with favours. 

J ij . 1 y* u ua! j f 

130. It is best to hear the words of wisdom from 
the lips of Looqman. 

i. e. To learn every tfdence from the most skilful in it. 





J31. An eunuch without a tabor. 


One very wretched aud despicable. 

% 

* U 9j *V» 

132. The wiles of the fox. 

Zfj UaKVi 1j i5 L; 

h <Sj I a j a *> t ^ 

133. Do not contemn the poor or oppressed of 
this world; how do you know but this dust may 
conceal a horseman ? 

134. May the house of a drunkard be ruined. 

Applied when any one speaks incoherently or not to the purpose. 

135. A child brought up at home. 

Applied to one who has risen to wealth or power without any merit of 
exertion of his own. 

aCj J I I »J (dh 

136. To hang up grapes iu the house of a bear. 

Which is very greedy of that fruit. Applied to one who cmuuuti any 
thing to the care of ono who will certainly embezislo it. 

uXwAi w-y p*i jj**“ h l~” S j ^ V ... . 2t> 

137. The poor man has no better candle in hi9 
house than the moou. 

*> j h 1 A >i* 

138. The carefulness of an ape. 

To e tpress the committing of any thing tef the care of & treacherous per* 
soil. Eng, To net the fox to keep (he 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. wn* i. 



jtim *£=3 &. j J i^*4 I 3*pfc 
ISO. God knows that an ass has no horns. 


Applied to a.foolish and ill-intentioned person, but without the pawur 
to do mischief. \ • , * 

Jk^ljAf IJAiXb J Jl. 2* j t J.3^ 

140. An lass is still an ass, though his panne! be 
of satin. 



141. He cannot distinguish an ass from an ox * 


Cfsj f y?eO 

** > 1^.5 } %m T J (jjT 



142. No mail sends for an ass to a marriage pro^ 
cession, but only when there is a witfit of water 
and wood. 

Used as a reproof to one who bem£ use fill in some mean? or low office* 
presumes on it to afieefc familiarity with his superiors. 


14-3. An ass with a coloured grain-bag l 


Applied to a fool or blockhead finely dressed. 

*sa£a.« Ui 

144. An ass unladen goes at a gallop. 


Applied to a young man who runs wild for the want of salutary restraint. 



145. A sleeping ass eats no barley. 


i. e. He that does not labour shall have no pay. 


146. The ass is the Khwaju’s and so is the granary. 

Applied ta a sou who dissipates the property pf his father* 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


n 


147. v An aSs in the mire. 

J. e. Hcduced to great distress, or at a nonplus. 

» ' \ , 

'z * v ** 

148. An a?s cannot be made ahorse by beating, 

instruction and chastisement are both throwh away on a blockhead. 


% 

149. The carrying of dung is a sea of knowledge. 

Applied to one who boasts exceedingly of hia skill in some tiidutg worths 
Icasait. 


U Jj *J J j&jsi, 

150. Of what use isNa hifed ass ? 

Vsed to express a Want of confidence. 

At* ei* vcoV*.** 1 


151. Tile ass is the same, but the pannel different. 

Applied to an upstart raised from poverty to wealth, on which he plumes 
Jiiimelf 

XX^yd+> ^ X'XsX 

J52, One whose own barn is burned wishes the 
same misfortune to others. 

'- r V« , »V r ^U-=i 

153. The'wretches are diminished and the M'orld 
made pure. 

An expression used on hearing of the death of a very wicked and opprea* 
*ive person. 

154. The sleep of a hare. (Negligence.) 



• mmstv* 
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*^ 1 y£ 

155. He ate and died. 

Applied to a person n^hplias been clc.lccteji ami punished for au act oX 
villainy. 

+*rie S^{ ij )+> 

156. The sun cauaot be hid with clav. 

Spoken of sometlvug very evident and impossible to be concealed 

vCaf* 

J57. A wounded boar. 

if. Greatly enraged*. 

y*-> 

158. The expence of this undertaking will he 
very great 

The ice Is in Persia the least axponarve part of an eatortaimneut • con* 
seqnently if the expense of ice be great that of the whole fea*t mast bq 
enormous*. 

y U.4 k *i-+ ; 3^ \ f ^4 13 

159. The nurse is kinder than the mother. 

Applied to one who seemsu^ore eager in an affair than these who are 
properly entrusted with if, 

f ^ s 3 / j j.*x » Ljy, i 

160. In the desert a boiled turnip is better tor the 
poor man than virgin silver. 

161. At forty he began to learn (lie drum ; he will 
be skilful by the tunc he gets into his grave. 

**■* k* . j Jtj Lal^ 3 

162. Every thing in the house depends on the 
master of it. 

As the S’rotcA^oug says,—Thqre’y ta no luck about the house, when our 
goad man’s uwa. 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 


S3: 



163. In the ant's house a little dew makes a 

deluge- , 

j. r. A wall h>s» is destructive bo llie poor, or itivolvpw them m th«? 
greatest distress 

**? l b 

164- Whatever is in the house (the owner must 
he content with it,) and whose guest soever ho 
wav be (the traveller must pass the night with 

him.) 

»3>» 

165. If you tell lies, why be sparing of them * 

j j l y* <> * 

166 . The bracelet is <mi yowr hand what weed & 

mirror (to look at it.) 

To say that any thing is self evident ami does not require prook 
^cw‘a* 1 bit, y~r~ j * 

167. Ill a good work there is no occasion to look 
for omens. 

A, llE cto« SSJ ». Etc oio>m £k-< *>vv.;4«i wpl 

£**» J ^w <£ *i A ) J J d 

168. In despafir there are many hope's. 

nullum sjwi uire saluiv.m. 

£*» JCOW * 1 J 13 £ * J * 

169. Falshood is the darkness of faith. 

170. The liar is only respected in his own house. 


OMENTAL PROVERBS. part 

(jJ > * 'jfc. 

17f. Liars have bad memories. 

t*AA» G*«! J ^ J £ 4^5 

372; The lie which is productive of good is better 
than the truth which excites disturbance or 
trouble, 

p j ^ *j tjstfw lia* jjpiij ^ 

173 The poor man is the same in his own house 
as abroad. 

Because Tie has no more furniture or convenience in the one case than in 
the other. 

s £±* ^, } 5> 

174. Have the maimers of a Durwesh and wear a 
Tartar cap. 

Iv e. Be humble in yotir deportment and dress as gay as you pldise, 

«XaAaJ *5 J $ 

175. One thief does not steal from another, 

Eng. Honour among thieves* 

« ) *>.=5Vt 1&S l T i JKfdf 5 Ji A 

176. Every thing that does not remain With it.? 
owner (or in the sight of the owner) will be 
stolen. 

A.J ^ 1 •*.« C £J> L j . 4 f 1 il. * 

177. People hold their hands to the fire from a 
distance. 

Used to inculcate caution in doing of any thing. 

1 2 Uamu £\m m Ij CLu* A 

178. There are many gradations of power, one 
ever the other. 


(fit 

OJU 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


* V-) y*=j± 

179. May the asses paws be shortened. 

i, e. May the power of the violent and unjust be restrained. 



j A **» t £=}j* 

ISO, His hand is iu the cup, though a fist is at his 
fore-head. 

Describes one whose greediness is not to be repelled by force or disgrace. 

L» 1 ‘Sj,£E3 ^ J £AM*jLiwi 6 

181. A broken arm is a burthen to the neck. 

Because if vntist be supported by a sling tied round the neck. i. e. \ 
helpless or profligate person, is a burthen to all his connexions. 


1 J ; ^5 ^ j oCu* 3 

182, Lit . One who claps his hands behind a ca^ 
ravan. 

J\ worthless turbulent fellow. # 

• % • 

£**» j d I i tl jj J ju iJ I a 3 

183. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 


j j***> * 

184. An enemy is never to be despised, 

£*.« ! >..'d=> J^aj A-yu ^aj jy I tJiJ 0 

185. One must not throw away one's quilt for 
fear of the lice. 

*- e- ^ bian ought not to incur a great loss to avoid a trifling locofl- 
veniency. 

Aaj $ 


186. A sheep given over to the wolf. 
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oriental movmms. 



PART 1. 


J) J i 

187. He drew his tooth. 

i, e. Relinquished his Jirordlaare desires. 

(J** jH A 

188. Mis teeth were set on edge. 

i. e. He was completely repulsed or rendered hcljtfess. 

f * A j ^ f ^ UJ a 

189. He has consumed all his substance in hope. 

Applied to one who in hopes of obtaining employment or advancement 
has b«cn induced to incur great expense. 

0j l < .0 

190. He plays with two swords. 

'* C> ® ne hand, which afe useless. To attempt or desire something 
VitrcasonabJo or impracticable. 

1 j * A i*£j J A j A 

>91. two hearls united will bfcak dowfl a rtiotin- 

. tain. 

Unanimity will accomplish any thing. 


•>^•.±£5 » p Iaj e O j A ^ a 

19S. Two swords cannot be put in one scabbard. 

e. g. Two icings in one country, &e. 

& jr^y \ * l Jkii ,i Sfl 

193. Ten in ibis world., one hundred in the next. 

i. e. Whatever is given malms 5n this world is re-paid ten, fold ia the 
next- 

Aj klsi J A K^JUL j JL jb A 

194. It is best to throw a sup to Cerberus, 


J *A.> I® ^ a 

195. The price of blood, is to he paid by those of 
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his tribe or family by whom the murder was 
committed. 



For the meaning* of Aqil\*<> see Hamilton’s Hudatja, Vol. iv. p. 448. 
The proverb is applied to the case rtf an innocent person wh > is involved in 
the consequences of another’s guilt. Or when it fault is omamHiod by » 
child or a mad-roan, the blame lies at the door of those v who could have 
restrained him. 

195. That which is slowly done is well done. 

tat. 5«i cito si sat 6etift. 




197. Be slow and sure. 

&AM 1 S Ia~. *2$>J d 

198. The pot calls the kettle black a..e. 


- j 1 ^ *-“*-*-' j ^ 

199. Walk have ears. 

,l-£w ad! v* 

200. The madman is prudent in his own affair*. 

He has method in his madness. 

<.!>*** I (j*. -2 b C * y. * 

201. A hoot is enough for a madman. 

i, e. To put him m a rage. 

•do) (jj7 ^ JI j l 'JH ^a~3J ^ 

202. The devil runs awaj from him who reads the 
Qooran. 

To express that the ignorant avoid the wise. 


6 yk** X I j 

203. The road goes towards a village. 

To express that any one's conduct tends towards some concealed purpose. ■ ' > 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART Ji 



204. What is past is past. 

a cXi ^ £ a »* /& j 

205. The dyer is unable to die his own beard. 

Applied to one w?io in engaged in difficulties of his o\Vn, so as to he tin- 
abl* to assist others. 

g *j Ij I If S j 

206. He plays the fox 7 (or practises stratagem.) 

*•* 5 c^wyhAtsb Skk Akfr n ft Ij j j 

207. They asked the fox who is your witness ? He 
said, my tail. 

Applied to one who brings his own dependents as evidence in his favour. 
^T’’’ c_5' 1 ) i ) 

20S. He counts the days. 

Or in 2/indet hours : implies impatient expectation of any evdilt. 

) h * 1 u > 1 tj J j 

209. Let the clown alone and. he will convict 
himself by his own speech. 

CD & J U y 15 3 j 

210. To rub with goose’s oil. 

i. c. To flatter. 

3 j U> }+*** ) 3 (5^ J ^ 

211. Oil is not lost in the dough. 

Applied to any thing which has been accidentally conveyed to the place 
where one would purposely have sent it. 

iS ) 1 ^*0 iVai *£=D K j 

212. Has he sli—t that he is not set free ? 

Spoken of one who is detained in custody wilhout any crime being 
proved against him. 


•" MIN/Sr^ 





213. He pulls out his own beard. 

1. e. He is sorrowful and melancholy; 

,1-Sb ) 

214. Lit. Ah oxes’ beard. A buffoon, a fool. 

w 

^ j 

215. The Moo Ha’s beard is all expended in kissing. 

Spoken of one who has expcudcd his whole substance in gifts to 
Various persons. This proverb has its foundation in the following story. 
The poet Jam ms in the course of liis travels atet with a Mo oil a who was 
very ignorant, hut. greatly wvered by his hearers, who were still more u 
Ramose exposed nis errors, and the Mo alia heat him who was an unprotected 
stranger. Being unable to revenge himself by force* he came next morning 
to the MooUa and began to prostrate himself and kiss his feet, with all 
possible ticmorntratioAs of profound veneration. He then declared that a 
heavenly vision in the preceding night had warned him, that whoever could, 
obtain a hair of the MooUa'$ beaTd would 'bo protected from hell-fire and 
certainly obtain paradise; and he entreated thfe Moalta to bestow on him sfr 
invaluable a gift. The ffloollu consented 4 and wwh presently surrounded by 
an immense multitude of men, women and children* all imploring the same 
foVcut. He could ndt refuse, ami his beard was speedily plucked, to ihd 
last hair. 

c U J i lj j-A j 1 ,Xj j ^ f J A j 

216. I have thrown the dice like a dissolute per* 
sou, let the event be what it will, 


Spoken by one who is engaged in a debauched lift* uhicli he sees to he 
Vrrong, but yet is dctefniiit^d to abide the eottserpiencf s. 

L^. v. j S , % k * 

J V ; J 

217. Money is laid up for the day of distress. 

i*j \ <— y y hjm j 

21S. Gold does the business, man boasts of it* 

^ U A-* U ^ L yj jy ImO U 3U U J 

219, As the world does not favour you* do you 
conform to the time. 


(fiT 
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J * * li) lr- 7 j 

220. The earth is hard and the sky far off. 

i. e. I am without refuse, unable to dig myself a cavern in the earth 
or mount up to heaven. 

J.2*. JM d>-wv f <XfcJ j yj ^ j 

221. The earth opened and an asses' head appeared, 

Applied to the siulden appearance of any disagreeable penon or rhing ; 
or to. any thin^ ridiculous or absurd thrown out in conversation* Pariuriunt 
\‘tantes nascelar ruiic.ulus n*ui. 

C-5^ 13 LTty j [j Cl3 / 

223. The man and wife arc both content; and a 
fig for the justice. 

223 1 A blackamoor cannot be washed white. 

'i ^ a z j , j 

224. Your strength has no effect on the ass, exert 
it on the saddle. 

Spoken of one who unable to avenge himself of a powerful person who 
lias injured him, wreaks his rage on lhe weak. 

^) i:i y* (*) Vyi 1 Cl.)** * 3 

223. It is difficult to string my how. 

*. c. To accomplish toy wish, or to answer my question. 

JU* I ' ^4i JUm jj j 

226. Below the cup is a half cup. 

i. e. Something, (generallyevil*) is Concealed under that *Mch openly* 
appears. 

£■.*» I I y^j j \$<3 j J Cvaw J l*w 

227. A good year begins from its spring. 

i. e. A Juan gives indications in his youth of what his maturity will be. 
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228. Vegetables do not grow on a stone; what 
fault is in the rain. 

j.-e. The teacher is not to bl:ime though he cannot instruct a blockhead. 


229. How can vegetables grow in ice ? 

Applied hi two ways. 1 To a miser from whom nothing can be obtained. 
2 To a headstrong fool on whom good advice is thrown away. 


Cssi I > i I 




230. He threw away his shield. 

i. e. Was reduced to great distress; was quite helpless. 


231, To listen to advice is the root of prosperity. 
3i } A s »* **t/N 

2S2. Drop jour head on jour collar. 

i. e. Consider maturely. 

* 3 ^ ‘ ** 

233. Tie has lost the end of the clue. 

|le is entangled or confused, Eng. Lost the thread of his discourse. 

iX&iSy* ^ A 2 y*** 

934. He sings to awaken the desires of the intoxi¬ 
cated. 

3. c. He stirs up thnie who arc already prone tn mischief. 

I ^ If It I p*M 

235. This is the puiiishmcut of foul players. 

Spoken by one who expresses himself pleased at some misfortune 
having befallen an oppressive or unjust person. 


»; 
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tj L j ' -«~f a *>^ 

236. Much running about wear*? out ihe shoes. 

i. c. What is determined mus{ be; your striving a^uiRst it will.\ie, in^ 
effectual and tend only to your own harm- 


«Xm *>J i ^.yj *XaAa* 


237. He cannot be whitened. 


i. c. He has behaved so ill that? he can never be forgiven or admitted 
g-aiato favor.. 


i— 1 ^£=3 CJ \^.kS> 

238. The dog of the seven sleeper?. 

Emblem of fidelity. 

.v 

Ji s ; ' *i J 


239. A dog at hand is better than a brother far off, 

{J** •Am ^ * £ T p I t*<C£ U-^as lit W 

240. A grateful dog is better than a thankless man* 

W.\*»A lI (AJ f J A J *X.‘ i A i&Cv* 

241. The dog and the cobler know what is in the 
leathern bag 

V is. said that a cobler had put some provisions info a leathern bag, 
vehich a flog, attracted by the smell, endeavored to carry off Some person, 
seeing the dog runniijg off ^iththe bag and the colder in pursuit* expressed 
his surprise at the dog’s fondness fair a piece oflcuther, to which another re- 
idled in the words of the proverb. It. means that the parties concerned n* 
any transaction know their ownaffairs best. 

j U=b **,. OsSCtAM^ 2 F ; 


242. What lias a dog to do in the temple f 

.AS , uXa. ^ j*-** ACw 

243. The dog is satisfied and the meat sour. 
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244. Tlie clog of every horseman. 

A sycophant or parasite. 

aw! ^ t l ^ A Ui y J *•» y{ p** 3$ ^ ^ -** 

245. It a clod strike a dog on the bead, he springs 
up with joy, thinking it to be a bone. 

O-*1 frb c < ^ 

246. The salutation of a clown is not without some 
interested motive, 

• t 

<,5 j *J»ami 

247. The stone came on the lame foot* 

Misfortunes seldom come single, 

248. A stone came and struck me hard. 

Spoken of something afflicting which being without remedy must bo 
borne with patience. 

«Xj j «, V J ySi.3 1 !>wj &>j 

219. He does not strike a stone on his teeth* 

i. e. He gU'es him no information. 

O'»« »_Xa/*w I , wCaan 

■ <L- J 

250. One stone breaks another. 

Bng. Diamond cuts diamond. 

251. A stone upon ice, 

i. t. Restless and easily impelled in any direction. 

O-ilJwSSk J A*** Jl t| CAAW J J^j AllfSs J J 

252. The stone which we cannot lift, we must kiss 

and pass over. 

I. e. Make the best of a bad bargain. 

E 


• *Ni$;r*>j 
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353. You cannot make a hole in the sky, 

i, a. It is vain to attempt impossibilities. 


* Uj |5 j i }y> gJj y* 

254. He would buy a rat's hole for a thousand 

Deenars . 

i. e. He Is much distressed for a place to hide himself in, 

C> fi 33^ ^b 

255. Even a little clod is higher than the ground, 
( which it lies on ) 

q . d. Though such an one Is of no great eminence lie id better than yotl. 


2i)G, A slap (or push) in hand is better than sweet¬ 
meats in promise (or at a distant day.) 

257 He that lias eaten his fill does not pity the 
hungry. 

y j 'jUAM <*£=> &J (,«! 4 

258. It is better to die with a belly full than to 
live hungry. 

Spoken in reply to one who gay* It Is better to lire poor than be under 
obligation to the'unworthy, or descend to meanness for the acquisition ot 
' wealth. 

>*•*/» jt* 

259. She is a tree growing on the wall. 

Spoken of' an unchaste woman, who is continually looking at her lovCf 
through Che windows. I.e. Sherum* her husband’s honor, asatreedoct 
the wall on which it grows. 
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260. His horn is broken. 

.E/i£. Soft is his horn. To denote weakness or want of power. 



0 Lmi 1x4 

c 

261. Lit. He pulls boras and shoulders. 

Tn Persia signifies, he U very refractory or displays much pride aart In¬ 
solence. In Hindoo si an —He wanders from his subject, introducing foreign 
or irrelevant matter « by head and shoulders." , 


Li; 

262. Lit . To draw the comb. To withdraw from 
any affair. To skulk. 

» * 9 

263, At night an asses* colt looks like a peacock, 
or a cat like a Scythian weasel. 

Eng. Jo*?* is as good as my lady in the dark . Applied to i persrm, or 
thing, which appeared excellent before their qualification* were examined. 


;V ( 


264. A dissolute vagabond. 


AM I J 5 i K — 

265, He has the heart of a camel. 

i, p. Is a coward, 

Aaa£=u. 4 If IjjXti 

266. They burn a camel through a blanket. 

When a cautery is to be applied to u camel for the cure of certain com* 
plaints, it is usual to put several folds of a coarse cloth or blanket between 
the hot iron and the aniuuil’B skin, that the heat may penetrate gradually. 
The proverb .means that admonition uad reproof should ij$ conveyed gently, 
not abruptly and roughly. 



267. 


h 

ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

A jZJi 

The enmity of a came!. 


f. e. Inveterate hatred. 


Part. 1 


§L 


268. A camel and a cat. 

Spoken of two thing* ill-matched, as w may say aix-ace. 

fp W*r*to ****»% ^• • yX& 

269. They said to the camel bird, (i. e. the os¬ 
trich) take up 3 . load : he replied, I am a bird. 
They said, fly : he said, I atp a pamel. 

Applied to one who shifts his ^Touiid In argument. 

E70. The sword of the preacher, 

i. d. An eloquent tong an. 


S i «Xa j \j% q y t 

271. Hqw can hearing be equal to seeing >, 

272. The husband of an ugly woman should be 
blind. 

tin 

27 3. A lion of snow. 

5. e. One who boasts of a valour which he docs not possess, 

i-*_) Lj j 

274. A Horn on a curtain (as above.) 


w A *' ! * (.rJ 1 a h a ».£; ^ 

275. The mouth is not made sweet by pronouncing 
the word sweet-meats. 

.. e. One cannot lie fed with procaisfiS, 
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STu. It is difficult to repair a broken glass, 

i. e. To restore a broken friendship. 

(X k; C*** *j$m £ MJ (ai, ^ lia^i 

277. The devil does not spoil his own house. 

Eng. He is a dirty bird that defiles his own nest. 

^78. Tho patience of the poor man is better than 
his receiving the bounty of the rich ; (or, for a 
poor man, patience is better than the bounty of 
the rich.) 

Vp f J 3 KjJUS? 

279, A sparrow (or titmouse) in the hand is better 
than a crane in the air. 

Eng, A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

C*-4 U» j ^«3 

£80. The last trumpet. 

The promise of $ lorcr. 

fJ* *** 

281. Game at Mecca (where it cannot be killed.) 

To describe any thing unattainable. 

Ojj a (am* T 1 w 1 j *>/*? 

282. When the hour of the game is come, he runs 
in the way of the hunter. 

) J*k) 

% 

283. He beats a drum beneath a blanket. 

i. e. lie endeavors to conceal that which cannot be disguised. 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

Jt ca 3 ! b j I 

SSI'. v The plate is fallen from the roof. 

i. e. The secret.is discovered 

ikw I j j lAm Is 
285. The lover is blind. 

^ 5 4^Aj (a K |s« Is 

V'* • 

286* In fine he that seeks finds. 

^><w f 1 f J ^ J )) w*** ^ 

287.. The beggar's ape at last mounts only on the 
. hoop. 

It is the custom with those who carry about goats, .ipr«. be, for exhibit 
lion* to carry small hoops, which they place one over another, on which 
fttose animals are taught to climb- i, e. A person of mean extraction* 
whatever hits ambition,may be, wilt never rise to any thing- very great. 

a l Ifr : j I jj «Xj 5 

2S8. The excuse is worse than the fault. 

eJUJ jsc 

289, A. lame excuse. 

^ liri ^sLj £> 1a# / ji 

290- (Die resurrectioms rein cum asino habere.) 

To speak foolishly, or inconsistently, or to unite incongruities. 

291. Love comes spontaneously and is not to be 
taught. 

j,£=>c.*bac 




292. A blind man’s staff (a son,) 



cmfENTvL PHOVEKfft?. 





Moses’ rod. 


Taan ingly said of one who is very conceited, that he carries 
TQii is U i hand* or has* the power of working miracles. 


^A» f 6 j' '^iSS 


294;, The chastity of the lady is from want of 
clothes. 

i e. She was in the habit of going abroad and amusing herself till sh« 
was obliged to stay at home for want of clothes. Applied to one who 
leaves off' his vices, not from any virtuous principle of amendment, bat for 
want of ability to indulge then* 



295, The clown’s reflection ( comes too late;) 

2> tX>{ Ij ^ ^ ^ j I jl*v ^ g 

296. The remedy of a calamity should be prepared 
before it occur. 



V^}- 


297. Lit. tffiEE and his pond will remain. 


i. e. The pool Kuosur . Spoken by a di*#ipated person to whom w 
preacher denounces that he will go to hell tor his wickedness, g. d. If aU 
Who live as I do go to heli, Us.bs will be left alone by hi* pond m 
heaven. 


CU> Ut ^ J ^ (£) 


298. What need to explain that which is self evi¬ 
dent ? 



299. A festival without a clown ! (or Jack Pud¬ 
ding.) 

Applied to any thing very imperfect. 



Oriental proverbs. 

300. The stranger is blind. 

. Spo&ca aa bis apology for an error or omission. 


TART 


y 6^;U 

30 L The slave glories in his wealth, but the mas¬ 
ter in both. 

i e. Bo*!) the slave and hfa wealth. Spolcen by one who is Complh 
mpoteil by his superior on any thing valuable which he possesses; 

(JvsifXCi ^ Slf J f ^ f ij V^vi 

302. A Fuqeer is known by his furniture. 


& j^isJ j l y } . 1? J * J £sx* 15 

303. The judge does not hear denial after ednfes* 
sion. 

***** 

30t a A dispute about ground must be settled on 
the spot. 

bp&Uj A £ r ;a, •j&* K^ta? 

305. Many drops make a river. 

CjUn I ^ 1 Aj M 3^1 

306. The collar is better than the dog, 

Applied to a worthless person, finely dressed. 

307. Decreed by fate. 

j J»a«j. LsaXj f ^13 

308. The pen arrived thus far and broke its point. 

i e. The subject is brought to aconpluaioni 






1 . ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

The Qulundur speaks what he has seen. 


310. The dish has lost its savour. 



To describe any nay^ng without meaning or elegance * or the decayed 
condition of one formerly prosperous. 

tr* 

311. The wrath of the poor man falls upon himself, 

•Vj 1*j <3u *f jJ a 1*S 

312. The resurrection, though late, will certainly 
come, 

Spoken of a misfortune long expected when at last it arrives. 

•V^u* j f U *3 j 1^231 

313. The knife has reached the bone, 

Spoken of one reduced to the utmost distress. 


X A j.£~~3 JHXsM CmM •* j if 

314. He has accomplished a difficult work, 

lli-Mwi g. . *J.i» !, yt- y £~J 

315. This is not work of every weaver and dresser 
of cotton. 

i. c. This is not an enterprise which any one may undertake. 

fcp T) ^ ^ 

310. The dish is warmer than the food in it. 

Application, see No. 159, 

317. The neighbor’s cup has two feet. 

jL e, Favours are reciprocal. 




$i&. 

i. e* 


ORIENTAL PROVEftBS. P 

^ urJ jj «>/ y ^ l£i 

Throw bad merchandize in its owner’s 

«*'■’ •><fc '-=5j t i tiSa 

There is no hky left in ihfe mangsey. 

A man's whole substance is expended. 



Naa a Uj Aa^ fEb g ;> 

* 

320. lie winnows old straw. 

i. e. In which na corn rctrmuw. }f e talks fooibhly or boast, emptUj, 

f y 3 '^ls>' y y *'—i T*S> 

SSI. Iron may be softened bv iron 

*/ * 

Mng. Diamond cuts diamond 5 or set a thief to catch a thief. 


kr 




S22 None scratches my back but n»y own nails. 

i. e. I\one comes to my aid. 


</• } J a"C 3 3 »sts 

S23. No one says my curds arc sour. 

3Gng. No one cries stinking fish. 

y, 145 oaS t» 1 V* «a y-/i^ r i. c cu^*U uJ 

324. No one ever learned archery from me that has 
not afterwards made me a butt for his arrows. 

Sl>okm hj one who has met go ungrateful return frtwt a pupil or client. 

a />=N!'* * *)*=> <-w lj £ J a oJ; *A.-i 

S2o. He that has been scalded with milk, blows 
when be drinks butter-nrilk. 

A burnt child dreads the fire, 



1 . 
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3 y I £ £ \ <X* 


r U .-0 


< 81 . 


,26. He that would steal a steeple, first digs a well 
(to hide it in.) 

He that has in contemplation a difficult undertaking, should first preparo 
the frieans accessary for the accomplishment of it. 


S«*m j > la y a 

327. The boat is launched inta the sea. 

i. e. He has commenced his journey or begun an enterprise* 

t y 

328. Noah's ark. 

A place of safety; a person of dignity and steady deportment j a sure* 
footed horse. 

i/ S [ ~ •>-— 3 1 j ss^ ^ 

6j.& t x r « tjii i 

329. The raven imitated the gait of the partridge 
till he forgot his own. 

i y*i J £ ■ j 1 jj J t>\S f 4k 

330. He that throws clods is repaid with stones. 

Eng, He that tays about with the Sword, will he struck with thd 
icabbard. 

y y V* J <► 5=3 

331. Eat little and you will see cleat. 

Aa admonition to spendthrifts. 

332. The potter never drinks out of a new Cup.’ 

i. e. The ranker of any article never Keeps the best for his own use* 


^ y ,ai |;J> S 

333. To effect your purpose you must even caress 
a fool. 
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331, He played the fool. 



335. He is an old wolf. 

i. ©. Very artful, or wise and experienced. Eng. An old fox. 


j 1 «*• *:s 


336 . Muse® penis siye doraiens siye expergefao 
tus [idem est.] 

Spoken of a weak or insignificant person. 



337 . He has sewed, (or made) a purse. 

To receive the money he expects. Applied to one who lias great ex¬ 
pectations from another. 

J J ^X*v 2 $ 

338. A flea in the trowsers. 

i. c. Much annoyed, Eng . He has a flea in his ear. 



339. Oxen and asses which carry burthens are bet¬ 
ter than men who torment their fellow men. 


3 40. The ox is a greater ass than the ass. 


i. c, Such an one h a greater fool than such another. 


UriM J S jlSS 

341. The ox has sh—t. 

Said when something has occurred nrhl«h interrupt s the business in hand* 


312. Lit. An ox of Toos, A fool. 
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fijJail- 1. **----- 

i UJ j fei^f. 5 3 ' S V *■*"** » ^ 

343. She is a good milch-cow, but kicks. 

S[iol m of one who is liberal to his domestics, but treats them With 


severity. 


. j A U 4 *3 *£= l* * 


oJ j <_-> >d> j~> hU* 

344. Some times an ignorant child accidentally 
hits the mark. 

J As. WA^ j 1 4* 4rr ^|l I 

345 God have mercy on him who begs from a 
beggar. 

4m ~ 

V wV’ j 1 ^> Ni5 c*" 

346. If the poor cat had wings, it would extir¬ 
pate the race of sparrows from the world. 

317. The hungry belly fixed eyes on the carpet, 
because the wool w as once neighbour to the flesh. 

ffj Id OvA <yj Jmijf H y* 

318. If a bad man would repent and reform, his 
lust will not permit him. 

349. If you have money you have no occasion to 
use force. 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 
lA | vif’jT 




U”"'’ l w- J 

350. The wolf’s friendship. 

3. e. Deceitful. 

ft <X)jj yj g A 2 $ ^ ^ ^ 

3aI. The wolf with st blood-stained mouth did 
not tear Joseph 

.Applied to one who is blamed for, or suspected of a crime which he haa 
ttot committed. 

u>%amv« \l!rjS. ra 

332. A mad wolf. 

A dissolute inconsiderate person. 


353 . If you beat hint the dust will rise. 

i. tou will get nothing else. Spoken of one an poor that nothing cap 
be got from him even by, compulsion, Like Eng. It is hard to get tha 
breeches from a highlancer. 

^/^'d *“• J* t" S-* » * .»* j ;-==> 

354. Withqut a supple lod the ox and ass would 
not obey. 

1 1 . The vulgar are only to be kept in obedience by f w of punishment, 

AAv* f jA J * a y jljSr* 

355. It was a rose, now verdure is also joined. 

Spoken 1st. Of a face, on which the beard just begins to appear. 2d, Of 
any thing which improves in excellence or beauty. 3d. Ironically of that 
which proceeds from bad to worse. 


*/-* ^/* V “5"* > 7j ^ j & 5^ ^^=5 
35(5. He has recovered his blanket out of the water.’ 

h e. Has got out of his difficulties. 


« I y litXA 4JjS 

S57. The oxen commit a trespass and the master 
pays the fine. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS! 4? 

358. The treasure is in the desert. 

Application, see No- 4 . 

J nu «£=s &j &5J »j .^Ea^aav * 

• C* J ' *->- 

359. A sparrow in hand is better than a peacock 
in expectation. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

tr-V* f 

360. One who shows wheat and sells barley. 

A man of great promise and small performance, 

yi, b wft *« lj 6 (_J> i 'sauJi te * ! 

361. The witness of a true lover is in his sleeve, 

( or at liaqd.) 

ft it explained to mean teats, which flow imracvtinlely on mention of this 
person beloved, and which he wipes off with his sleeve, 

362 . The drunken man’s evidence is the vintner. 

&& SaA £ <3 j L» ^ ^ b j 

363 . He Faria over the crupper. 

Applied to one who tasto fool}* .pflctemfinw to eminence or respect 
y 2>!* »l/ ? > 

364. To fart in (he stable. 

i.e. To brag in ones own house or among one's own family or depen¬ 
dents. 

365. Post purificationcin crepitus ventris. 

Applied to n person. w|io> after a itrits of virtuous conduct is juilty of 
icinething which effaces all hJ» former merits. 




■) 
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36£>. His lading is wind. 

i. e. He is of no worth, power or estimation. 

CM 7) a *w ^ s * ^Ait \ 

367. The camel’s fart is neither on earth nor in 
the shy. 

Applied to somctbinic in discourse abmrd or incongruous. 

Jj jam-* >3 V tS-c j iy> 

368. Da not fart, nor burn aloes-wood. 

Applied to one who is not fit for the company into which lie has infrrn 
ded himself, and yet thinks he confers an honor on them. I:rtg. He farteth 
frankincense, Jlnsw. 


*s jj 

369. The calf leaps by help of the* pin. 


Applied to one who performs by the assistance of another things which 
he could not hare done of ftimselt 


i3uj b 1 

370. Lit. He put his ears to sleep. 


i. e. He tent a deaf car to any discourse. 



371. Sometimes he sits on the bouse top* (or the 


fourth heaven) and sometimes cannot see the 
back of his feet. 


1 JUJL^a 3 J i-L y 


312. He has spoken what is suitable to his own 
beard, 

L c. Something foolish or incoxwisteut. 


3. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. <9 

1 ufjs* t) j 1 (.• ) 4 ' 4 j 

373. It is folly to give counts to a cow (qr^Q 
throw pearls to swine.) 

* $ ' j s f* ^ ^r 4 * 5 . J T!! J 

374. One leg over the other, ( for want of clothes 
to hide one’s nakedness) has no dread of thieves 
nor care about chattels. 

Car itabit vacuus c or<*n* Wrcne viator* 

* + 

375. The mare starts at her own farting. j 

.. of one who do.es something bad or shameful and. throws l?se 

blame on another. 

A| ( .j-> I l ~ l * **3 S ) * J^ 

376 I did not expect this from such a feeble stalk 
^ of wrass. 

SnoVpn of a person who ha* performed a task; of which hp w*9 supposed 
incapable. 

• y Id ^ ^ ^ * 

377 I did not expect so much from my own firm¬ 
ness of heart (or hardiness.) 

Spoken bv one who- h id undergone misfbrtime's whidh he*' did net thrift 
h.msCif capable of supporting. 

£*? jf Aa L (jj fyS&> a sSWiJwry L* 

• 3t'8. Set another person (i. e. a stringer or an 
enemy) to catch a snake. 

Jt i;? a m^tim of pob>y among eastern pvmqts to send un cfengfiroup 
txpcdltiWs, such of Utc.tr RjtjbeTiU* as they'tire Jealous of ; Chinking that 
thus they win be gainers ’whiph sngver party proves.victoriow ^ jiot reflect 
ing what && Qccesuon of power will thus Accrue <o «n 4nteTpr.t2icg subm;(> 
in case he prove successful* 



G 
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379 . He that is bitten 
cord. 


by a snake is terrified by a 


A burnt child dreads the fire. 

O' L-4 


380. The serpent and Zohak. 

A person reduced to great distress, or fallen into irremediable mis¬ 
fortune. 

L> ^ .X, J \- * 

SSI. It is his father’s property, and his mothe? 
takes it* 

1 . c. The person who has taken the thing spoken of had a just claim to it, 
Bng, He is come by his own. 


* «3\a j, \ a 

S82. The fish is rotten from the head. 

Applied to one whose whole generation have been worthless. £ng\ & 
chip of the old block. 

J jjt & 43^ ^ ** j y** ^jj ^ ^ y|.A Le 

883. One fish devours another, but the kingfisher 
devours both. 

Spoken of two people who quarrel with one another and are both 
punished by the magistrate. 


384. What business has the police officer within 
the house ? 


ij * ft^ M4 i j mimA* 

385. If the police officer drink wine) he makes the 
drunkard excusable. 


M . . .. 
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*±>ji *T’ is = , J ga b* 

S85. Give me bread and strike me with the ladle. 


i, e. Severity maybe borne from oua who confers favours. 


387. The carcase is fit for the dogs and the dog9 
for the carcase. 

They are well met, or diamond cuts diamond. 




388. His death and life are equally bad. 

Applied to -a child or near relation of very, bad conduct, 

38 9. However beloved the dead may be, how long 
can they be kept ? 

Spoken of something that must of necessity be done* so that it is un¬ 
availing to delay it* 

13*= U»;> v.n^ 1 if u j T ^ 

390. Try your virility and then marry, 

i. e. Before you undertake any afiair ascertain your power to accom¬ 
plish it. 

tSZ* Ua. 4 u.fcXis^ Ijj $$ j 

391. A bird of prey has crooked talons, 




392. The death of a multitude U an occasion of 
rejoicing. 

X. e. It is a relief in misfortune to have partakers of it. 



# 


393. The death of the ass is a festival to the dog. 



oriental proverbs. par* ri 

£*** * * tSpft* j ’ <y <J* <? ; J* -*'* 

394. The privacy (or chattily) of the lady is fraftfc 
want of clothes. 

J Application* see No. 

y /*U &:*?*».* 

39?k The temple is not a place to fart in. 

Applied to one who speaks to his superior in disrespectful terras. 


\‘ r j >* t># -’ ' _H V*J 

396. The poor ass is stupid, yet valuable for its 
labour. 

Spoken of a servant (or ary person) of rude manners, but who perform! 
his task well and is therefore esteemed, 

iS y 1 «>-• 1 ^■* 

397. He strikes in the dark. 

i, e. Speaks without consideration or un-3er standing. 


<J> J ^ in ^ J 

398. The fly will never quit the confectioner's 
shop, 

U— yAA* tSj y5 ll y *•* 

399, A lofty totver seems low near the mountain 
Uhvund . 

4D0, What do I say, and what does my drum say ? 

Applied to one who receives an answer quite foreign to his question. 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 



401. What am I thinking of, and what does bear-* 
en intend ? 

Rpofcen by one wh6&e hopes arc blasted when most *angaine. 


UJ 1 a 3 * } y 

£*m }t ^ j.Tj •»* 1 ) ti) '- j Jf!" 


402. When the ants find a fit opportunity, they can 
tear the skin of a furious Hon. 




403. The ant has got wings. 

"Spoken of ore who is elated at having risen to a height of prosperity, 
from which he is likely to be soon precipitated into ruin, Tbtf aat *poa the# 
after getting wings. ^ 

jy* 

404. An ant in the cup. 

A person involved in great distress. 

I^saui i> rt> £) ^ 1 * ,^ £ = a * T - ; <uJ ifj 1 < l» )*• 

405. The rat does not attack the leather, but the 
leather the rat. 

A pplled to one who endeavours to pick a Qwarrel with one much stronger 
than himself- 


a J J+-4 H f J Us*J yi y* 

406. The rat travels with a staff’. 

Applied to cne who affects artifice or disguise. 

• • ■.. 

<«***> 


407. He measures the moon. 

i. e. Attempts something impossible. Eng. Scales the heavens. 


Am | l* *» <= TW (jiu^si Ci I 


408. The hyena is heir to the bear. 

Spoken of one who has inherited vices from his progenitors* 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART 





409. He sh —is and looks round angrily. 


i- e. He is himself the offender and jet is angry with others. 


410. lie f —ts and does not repent. 

tfoL fA L 

411. He blows with every wind. 

One who agents to every speaker 4 aa obsequious pamite. Eftg. .H# 
is a weather cock. 

iJhMl! ifcj-vi J jJ AW ^ J ^ 

412. An orange in the hands of a monkey. 

Spoken of any thing good, which has fallen into the hands of them 
who do not know iti value. Eng. f*earl& before swine. 


r~/ f'—* 

413. Roostum's name is better than Roostum 
himself. 

Zj** ^ l j 

414. The hero’s name is better than the hero. 

Eng. When a man’s came is up he may go to sleep, 

^ L ^J U 

415. He (i. e. the sheep) eats the shepherd’s 
bread. 

Applied to one who is ungrateful to hi. benefactor. 

A U 5 t» 

416. His bread has fallen into the oil, 

q. tl Eng. He has fallen on his feet 

I J *i ^ 

417. Bread shot the cat with an arrow. 

Spoken of one who is involved in misfortune by bis own amice. 
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418, Bread eaten with ice has no flavour, but it is 
my invention. 

Spoken of one who adheres obstinately to his own conceit!, aH&ouffk 
their in couve Disney be obvious. 


! ij* T & ySSX J 

419. The peas of every broth. 

One who intrudes himself every where. 

f. ^ 

£C*n K £ j 

420. The lion does not eat the dog's leavings. 

u>« t jisy 

42J. Lit . Boiled meat not yet eaten. 

I. e. A pleasure to come. ‘Niza.kee says: 


ftj I £ jjM a 

422. He (ahorse) has hisshoes iu the fire. 

i. e. He la in & great trouble or agitation. 

cP 

453 The painter draws the second picture better 
than the first. 


(kmJ T '*A 

424. A painting on water. 

labour in vain T or something very transitory. 

yfi j.iz-D Jtfi 

425. It is not blasphemy to repeat the words of a 
blasphemer. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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47 r . The vulnerary which is sent to Soohr^b 
after his death. 

Spoken ofany tiling which comet too late. 


J 3 i.j* - j * * J ><* 3 i ai 


427. If there be no barley from you, there will bar 
no running by me. 

Fr . Point d'argent point de suisss. 


t 


C^IaST^ VJ 3 \ 

428*. Neither spit nor the roast should be burned. 


i. ti In the conduct of afFairs,.«re should be taken to guard.*gaiost me 
inconveniences that may accrue fropi opposite quarters. 


u. t^c J i aj ^ jpA w <*J 


429. I do not wish for camel's milk nor the sight 
of an Arab. 

Spoken by one whochuses rather to relinquish sotife advantage which 
he might have obtained, than encounter the labour, danger, or mortification, 
which he must have undergone for that purpose. 



430. An adviser who does not take advice. 



4.31. The leaf is turned over. 



jL Ai, 

432. The fidelity of the dog. 


i. e, Great fidelity. 



453. In the time of necessity when there is no way 


of escape, the hand lays hold of a sh; 



\ 
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434. One saint knows another. See 470. 


& is®! Jj*Tp 


i35. Every weak person who contends with a 
stronger, falls so as not to rise again. 



436. Imagine not every-desart to be uninhabited, 
perhaps a tiger may be there asleep. 



ness. g. tf. Pethap* he po^eiwes aTiiilkies oif which' you are'n&i awav^i 



437. Wherever excellence appears, calumny is its 
inseparable attendant. 


jy JKaS.ax» «-AT 


438. The ap£s imitate whatever man does. 

Applied to one who imitates the performance of uno greatly his superior* 

J «>- )/**** Cl-)T 

439. Whatever the prince does is sweet. 

The aUnsioti of the original to the namea of the ldvefs Ktihosito and 
SjKBfiRBEpj ia estcetacd an wlegance. 


<Jr t - 3 i J •*** >* 


440. The durvesh rejects nothing that is offered him. 

All la hsh that cornea tu Ine .nHt He. has a &r *jll wiu. 


H 



\ 

m 

*** 7 s* te fr -7 L ° I /* 

441. Lit. -Whatever tune this man plays/the other 
dances to. What he says the Uher swears to. 
What the bell clinks the fool thinks. 

Applit’d to out» who follows implicitly the order* of another. 

fo-» 1 wJT r -4 -if# 

442. Let the result be what it will, l have launched 
my boat. 

r* c , The die Is cast. Th& bolt is Viot. To sinV or swim. In Tot » 
penny! m lot « p«uri<i{ .Trego por imo preso |.or ciaufo j(Uisp») 

J _‘*< •*|i J jT -> 

413. Whatever the wind brings the wind carries away. 
What comes with the wind goes with the water, 

Eng . Whut's got over the devils back is spent under. Ilia* belly. 

a«i*.V.4 £*** } *ikj J .^3*. A 

444. Whatever is in the pot, will come into the ladle. 

i. e. tVtWe-tftrr the result of'a thing may be, win bb seen by and hy. 
What in But trill come itea. 

•7 V > J **/+ 

445. That which conu^s quickly docs not last. 

Eng. Lightly come, lightly go. 

a . \ Kk&S Ji j -1 ^ j* ^ * 

446. JS^g*. A lair e ^change is no robbery. Tit for tat. 

w .r* {) s.> v*y ./> -* >*» /**=* 

447. Whatever good or bad you do, will ultimately 
fall on yourself. 

d. The advke 1 gave you was clifimterested, fowreelf will be *he July 
faii.er or loser, ftecojd'ng'fis you pay feUention to or nog m it, Asryousbw 

to you imwi mp. As yow br*w ib* brewti #o you mtm dun)* th® ale, 

J* 
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•Xgi wi; w <&.*-> «*= >=! 

443. Whatever goes into a salt-twnef becomes salty 

j. e. One contracts the manners of the company he keeps, 

I** • I ^ i «>*4 U to 

• V a 

449. I am every body’s drudge. I am ready for 
whatever you order. A Davy do a’ thing'. 

»?v> c£*-»/ a 

450. One that goes every where in quest of food, 

Applied to sponger, also • u an Or owe who “ qcsd-dfc hia 

tongue amang other fowjgs kill.” Cocks mak free o 4 hones corn. 

^ Jj ijy ,£ 

\ 

451. It is not a festi val every day that one should 
always eat sweetmeats. 

e, Success and prospefi'y are not uniform* 

• •** 

V V*»Y )'f** m t* 

452. Eng. Many men many minds. 

Many harrows many tines. 

What i& one man’s meal is other Ilian’s poison: 

a 

453. Every dog is bold in his own house, 

E ary Minister can preach in nit-own pulpit. 1 

Eng. Every cock is proud on liis own dung-hill. 

i, , 

eCj ml ii, y&i 

454. Every dog barks at his own door. 


l yA*h _J OK - 0* Xj y V-bU 

455. Every fault that is pleasing to the king is an 
excellence. Not in truth, but only considered 
or represented by his courtiers. 
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456. For every work a particular kind of person ja 
required 1 . 

One tciepep only will one gertius fit, 

• ♦ 

vast ia an so na|ro\y human wit.** 

f J y. */*•** ■’4 laof j.A 

457. Wherever the sugar tub is, the flies will be 
collected. 

Bpok^n oP a great man surrounded by parasites or tieeefy dependants. 
Where there' , tm honey y<?*j| neir -want be£g. 

. 0 

458. Whoever wants a peacock must take the 
trouble of going to Hindoostan, 

t e. Whoever has an object to accomplish, must not grudge tfye re^umto 
iabor. Set a stout heart to atey brae. 

£«* 1 C-,* 1 b/ k,! f/S A 

450. Every perfection is subject to decay. 

To every spring there is an autumu, The longest day that ever was at 
last ctune even, 

‘-'"'p Ij isjj * &X~ ± 

430. Every dresser of bad provisions finds one to 
eat them. 

tfyii ty. s: ^ * 

461. Lit. Every flower has a colour and scent of 
it’s own. 

Eveyy Poet has a' style peculiar to himself". 

/>"* ■* s -J j I 

$62, Out of sight out of mind. 
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463. He tl *' ' s,: "' n knows. 

pe oply kaOwswJb? ro ®lwepinches, that wears it, 

*Sj p*** l« J W \ f vXw-i 

yi^i J 

464. He that despairs of his life says whatever 
comes into his mind, 

1 a h'-** ife* ^ f !>* 


465. A thousand verses and odes (or arts and 
sciences) are nothing compared to {lit. a grain of 
corn) subsistence, 

Solid pudding is better than empty praise, A living dog is better than 
§ dead Lion. 

\ ^ ' Ij j f r$ 1 i j *_> f| j iM | ,# * 

466. Either a nobleman, or a plebeian. 

Mmy actions are only, for iht very high or very low and would not he 
tndured in men cf middling rq.nk. 

(The phrase iamdeh in joke to depress that only A'cump two descriptions of 
people can.be conveniently aecmnpanted by their women on a journey:, the 
fijrdt because he can command every requisite for the purpnee; the sattond;' 
because his family.partake of Ids faro whatever it is, and aye not obliged 
to be concealetf) 

***** * ctrr^^ f f***H£* ^ 

46 7. Two of a trade can never agree. 

Poctors differ. 

h ird -» 'a* >, Ai LyA 

468. May Con preserve all men from bad neighbours. 

469. Combining utility with pleasure, 

filling two birds with one.stone, ’ 
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47'fr Two people of the same profession know otm 
another. Set a thief to catch a th^f; See4#E 


*■' AO JM»V >*» Vi [ A 

47L Erery place ig the house of love, whether the 
mosque or the temple. 

(U^NAM J S j L® wEj ^ ^ 

47S. One snake has bit them all, 

.EC#to«p is# better than another) they ar<r*U alike. 

They are all t»rrpd with the gams slick. There w not enp, barwi of 
better herrioga among them. They are all bird* af & fern hey. 

.*» s i /• * •• i r* A 

^ UJ <*.***-. w^i* AM 

473. This stone is the house top of Qjurskee* 

Qurskee i« the name of a city in Mawura-oort-nahr, near KbeJ^yi, 7’h* 
words are supposed be spoken by a traveller from that place, arid imply 
that the country where a man gets bin livelihood is a second m\\vwxs*ivy, 

« a 

j'. J y J t*> I-',- f 

474. My dead is yet a load for your living. 

Spoken-as a reproof to « mean person wha pufieJ up by wealth, or pica- 
parity, insults his superior in adversity. 


Lr 'r J ud W Sf J ’J >* V ^ 

475. What such coldness after such ardent demon¬ 
strations of affection 1 


Jwicvj 1* Ci'ssu Ijj 

476. Either a throne or coiSn. 

VVjioiy or death: Aut CffiUfcr, aul KuShta. Either win (be horae or los« 
the saddle. 
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477. Either my body shall reach my behaved, ^ 


my soul leave my body. 

VksJory or death, I’M either win the horae ot loflo the mddla. JFU 
either make a gpuue or spoil a horn. 

£***> l j ^ IS& I ju 

478. If your friend be faithful, your business is easy* 

«N 2 U f J .* Ay 3 m j U 

479. A deceitful friend is worse than a deadly 
serpent. 

480. My friend is at home, and I am looking* for 
him all over the world. 

iVfet, . i j’aJ ■ 

Spoken of onp arhp la hi wlmt be ha* at hand* like the hatchet 

Who Wdjrc^f- ^ ► 1 f *W held between liia^Mh. 


/b yb U ^ If. 

481. A cheerful friend not a load on the temper. 

An active friend,not im incumbrance. 

} %>*? y U I 4*Cyj 

482. One pomegranate and a hundred sick. 

Spoken When mamy are cofripetitois fbvtbat which ctwionly be given 

J*** $ f If v -^it 

483. LiL One roof and two winds. 

i. ft. Two persons of 1 opposite disposition* and habits living together* 
Hia c*< U..ut*d«»ut iweswBjeb adopted by opposite factions »u tiwsame city &e. 


viaHVi 0 ^. 


V 
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(f 2 (y*. i,*9 -%A, CO 

age involves an hundred ailments. 
«'■»/'.>* ol J5 ^ .«j fj JTj 


485. One grain in ahhs products a thousand in 


blessings. 

Ij J ** y 0^1 ****** l ) -S Jo 

486. One door is shut, but a thousand open. 

To console one who is disappointed in any particular object. 

Thole ate oik good fi^h in the sett a* ever came .it of at. 

4S7. Scifcehne door, and seize it firmly. 

That ia* it is belter to stick fast to oiks patron^ (or profession) than iigfttjy 
go firfm one to another. Roma* Staines never gather moss. 


Ltij JjiiC* 

f>i> t:sd *a^ Ay , , E J*i 

1 l : j / r ^y 

48S. I have only- one heart and many desires ; to 
; which of them shall I give that heart? my body 
is full of wounds, where shall I apply a. plaster ?■ 


Spoken by one surround^d by difljenitiefl. 

1 d J** J J JAN Jkj 

489. One head, and a thousand anxieties. 


Applied to « person who epic r tain a a number of tbuhdh desires* 

>5 t&J 

490. Two doves with one arrow. 

i. e. To kill twiJ birds yi^lth oca stone j or to ntaktf tw friend a with one ■ 


P|c^ll. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. m 

J t J*j ^ tS* - ''*'*' 1 t -*'i 

491, One mouthful (of any thing) in the morning is 

better than fowl or fish (at any other time.) 

• * * 
i.i d} <UtiU lL>j 

492. One mouthful in the morning is worth ten ift 
the evening'. 


<Ju tj , < Jiftc j.« i— 

493. One pound of learning requires ten of com¬ 
mon sense, (to apply it.) 

K % . < 
j J>ilj «X-# j j) yA 

494. One raisin and hundred Qulundurs (a kind of 
wandering Moohutnmudaa monks who desert the 
world, and travel about with shaven heads and 
beards.) 

Spoken when there ure many competitors for that which can only bo 
given to one person. See Sect. 1. No. 488, 

J T .? - 

UJL j d ,3 laaaJ 

495. One fault upon another. 

Also one misfortune succeeding another. Misfortunes seldom come alone. 

U* *) p-f* t)**? * a 

496. He was mad already and is drunk besides. 

See Part II. Sect. I. No. 162. 


I 
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Mji iA>y .I j 


497. Another such came out by his side. 



i. e. You are no sooner rid of one evil than you are beset by another. 


J it U jjLaiu 

498. The loss of property and the scoff of neighbours, 

Scorn comes commonly with 3kaith. To bear the akaith and scorn, 

**;■' '■fs* *> ^ 

499. One goes and another comes. 

i. e. Things are constantly changing. 


500. One Joseph and many purchasers. 

Used to shew that a thing is in great request, or that there are many com¬ 
petitors for what can only be obtained by one pencil. See Nos. 4SS, and 494, 
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CO.JLJLJECTIO-N 
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ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART. I.— PERSIAN, 


SECTION IT. 

\ 

o vT 

I. To give water from the river. 

Applied to one who prooures favor or advantage to another withont 
injuring Mm self or incurring expenoe. It olao signifies to give away the pr0 .' 
perty of another Without die fear of being called to an account. 

• x ^t 5 r , iA^ JVy J ‘■*4 

2- lie serves out water with a sieve. 

Applied to one who never doe# any thiug for the benefit of mankind. 

wt 

*/jl ‘->7 

3. The water overllows alow wall, Is a low 
wall of a garden. (Hunter.) 

The meaning is that misfortunes easily overwhelm th 9 weak. 

(JSng.J The weakest goes to the wall. 

K 
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4 When water came, purification by earth was 
left off. 

It means that, h thing \if no longer valued (or ifeed) when yon get a 
hotter, and it fc also applied to express that when the principal person inf 
snv business make a his appearance, (he subordinate Bgeuts withdraw. See 
Part U. fcect. I. No. 175. 

j>}j! )* J* ) C'^J) Sr»t 

5. Bringing water a ini breaking the pitcher are 
the same thing. 

Spoken of a person who makes no distinction between those who sew» 
him well or ill. See Pa*t II: Sect. I. No. 48*. 

d* J}-* U j JVJ ^ W->T 

6. The water of these extravagant men runs at 
once into the sea> 

Spoken of those who are wealthy but whose expenditure benefits not 
those who require aid. 

7. He binds the water with thread. 

i. <?. l/it, He labours in vain. 2d. Ha aceompliabes hid object Vy stra-« 
tagern. (Eng.) lie makes ropes with atindl 

tijj) J\ J «kCt j\ <0 TJ wl 

8. It is better that water should rush into a man’s 
house than his wealth rush out, 

Thert is nothing particular in ibla saying except the play upon the word* 
l jy and djj jy 
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lJ\ 


9 . The water of the eaves does not mount up to 


ridg^e pole. (Hunter.) 

To express that noble actions are not to be expected from a mean person, 
f Enp J you c^rdt make si silk purges,of % sow’s eatj or dack will nav^r 
piake a gentleman. 


L*~. i Cj-{ l*- *’»J CSj -5>C .>■ <_»T 

10. When water is beyond one's depths it signi¬ 
fies little whether it be the heighth of a spear or 
that of a cubit. 


( Eng.) Jn for n penny, in for a pound. 

, laf c/abT <*s Alla i_j>T 

11. The water knows where population Is. 

Place* well watered are in general best inhabited. 

The staying is addressed to one who inquires qf a person who \n ignorant 
of the subject mi which he requires information, g. J, Apply to those who ara 
hettev informed. 

12 To pound water in a mortar, 

i, a. To labour in vain, 

tyuhlitf bjJ j»b L*J\ 

13, To throw water into the river, 

(Eng.) To carry ViorIs to Newcastle. 

AiUjj ^ ws~u J/b b j* vl 

14. He measures the waters of the sea in bis fist. 


v t» He attempts impossibilities. 


*IN ISTfy 
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V Ja« l) <—>T 

lb. Water flows downwards. 

i. e. Those of raeas dispositions never aspire, 

g£j\j \j j>\ 

16. The harking- of a dog does not hart the clouds. 

A*? &3Jj i~J\ 

17. The water that had gone is returned into it« 
channel. 

Spoken by one who unexpectedly obtains something of which he had 
lost all hope; or whose hopes ore revived after being once extinct. 

•4^ jH -W c-ijl jfp> **A? f /\ 

IS. Should even the water of life fall from the 
clouds, you would never get fruit from the 
willow. 

It means, 1st that education is thrown away upon one of dull parts; and 
2d. that we should not look for impossibilities. (Scot.) Heather bells do not 
bearcocUe shells. 




*b“ ci\rl)£ ^ Aaa’j*- jj) 

If). Drunken people wish for rain, although the 
house should be destroyed by it. 

f-j* eA^y 

20. Do not throw away your honor for bread. 

> 

A ♦ - r 0 UJ\ W ,J }Lfc ,j| 

21. Tlie eye-brow of the new moon will not be¬ 
come green with the dye of the sky. 

You cannot wirth the bbekftmo&r white; or you cannot make a 8 i>k 
purse of a sow’* eur. 
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22. Sweet water in a stinking bag. 

Applied, 1st. To wealth in the possession of a.miser. 2d. To a good mutt 
in bad company., 


iyJL » JaT Jjkco..V" 1 

23 . Water, which stagnates long in one place, 
corrupts. See Part II. Sect. I. No ,*:*>■ 

Applied to a guest who remains till his host is tired flf 

4JJ ^ d } rtlj! 

21. A fool spake, and a madman believed what he 
said to be true. 

The blind man led the blind until they both fell into a ditch. 

ka-dtat*- j «i -~>) 

25. The devil has departed, but has left his wicked¬ 
ness behind him. 

i, e, The evil has been removed, but the bad effects of it *ti)l remain, 

j Xjf If AJ dJ 

26 . To take off one’s boots before seeing the water. 

(J£n$.) 'IJ > make sauce before the fish is caught. It also means ro be 
alarmed at danger, of which there is no appearance, 

^J \ Aj>-1I ^ <■—J 1 

27. What friendship is there between fire and water? 


Spoken of two persona of very opposite dispositions. 
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28. He that denies the faith is worthy of hell. 


There is a piny upon the words in this saying, which cannot be rendere4 
in the translation, similar to that in No. 439, Part J. Sect. I, q. v. 


29. He hfrfag fire with straw. 

App' ,et * *S who endeavours to conceal my thing by metni which 
make it more j. \ 

4j t 

30. lie set fire (to his house) with his own hand, 

Apphed to one who brings mischief on hiunadfL 3ee Seat. 1. No, 7. 

<o Jfj ^ T 

31. Fire in winter is better than the datnaslc rose. 

i. e. Things derive their value from the wants of those to whom they aro 
offered. 

^j!t* Uu ~»6 3j\* AJjMii 'J ,jl / T 

32. He sets fire to the ware house for a single 

handkerchief. Is a large caravartsera in 

which the goods of merchants are collected, and 
where the customs are levied. 

The Proverb is applied to one who for small advantage to himself does in- 
ealuuiable mischief to others. See Part H. Sect. T. No. 172. 


*J«> U"* U*?2 o"* l> *Ji J-j ’• 

33. lie hides fire with straw. See No. 29. 


13 } 
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3$. Where fire seizes on a forest, it makes no 
distinction between the wet and dry. 


Applied to any public calamity in which the guilty and innocent ar® 
eqtialiy iurcchfftd. See Part II* Sect. I. No. 33. 

Ajl jj | 

35, Fire does not distinguish friend and foe. 

Applied to a tyrant or unjust person. 

*VA*J dj iffiJON 1 

36. Set fire to that house which is never seen to 
smoke. 


i. c, The miser’s, Where no victuals are ever dressed. 

37. To extinguish a flame, but leave the live coals, 
or kill a snake and preserve it's young, are not 
the acts of the wise. 

d 

38. These are wild worthless vagabonds; 

Lju.'-vJ s~S S 1 

39. His provisions are ready. 

j, e. He is well provided for and it* #aut of nothing. His bread is baked* 

u—I 

40. A little old rice is the pay of a labourer. 

Spoken to one who offers something as a present ’wbueli is of no ***. 
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1* 

"s' 

41. Me is a vain boaster. 


yi j.<*—^ JyT c/- J=- t 

42. The dog’s death approaches when he sleeps 
in the mosque. 

^s* ck??" <*» «,£&«» J»*t 

43. The dog’s death approaches when he eats the 
bread of the shepherd. 

Aw. lj U < I JJ —- 1 

44. He is much distressed or agitated* 

(Aqa Moohummud Shpfeku.) 


k t **• iJm{ u»a* ty (Jf ! 

45. Praise is pleasing to fools. 

tby H 

46. Praise fattens a fool. 


cr* 1* * tjj \*j. A~o j j j 

47. A fool attends to his beard, and a wise man to 
his conduct. 

j> J>objliil 

48. Intimacy beyond what friendship entitles to. 

A reproof t« one who is too forward in this respect; or one who for hie 
e»» interest affects great intimacy or profes.c much friendship on alight am 

yWibUK* 





49. Option is in the hands of him who is at liberty 
to choose. 


*,.T U lJ;*? >-T 

50. Water will some time or other cotne into my 
channel. 

t. c. My wish will acoiseroHater be accomplished,, (Bh£ ) Long foot'd 
for cornea at last. 

r 44 

51. Life at length passes away in vain speculations. 

u* j*-'- 4 ^ l jjy 

52. The extremity of old age is taking leave of life. 

0 

*1 ^^1 

53. The end of a groom’s trade is to sell hay. 

Applied to a profusion or course of life, which instead of promotion lead* 
to depression. 

Ajl JjCiI h Lt 

54. The captives are an embarrassment. (Hunter.) 

»*•-' U V H /-T 

55. A hide come9 sooner or later to the tanner. 

i e, I slmll some time or other be rsveuged of you, 

(Enf.) Every dogr has his day, 

—v u tJjjLa- I—>1 C-Jjl 

56. Politeness is the life of friendship. 

( Eng.) Too much familiarity lirecdi contempt, 

L 
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57. Mail comes to mao (for help.?) 

Spak«« iy -CRtf Rfoo call* uptm* wealthy person? for aid, mb'*?* • ( tiot *f- 

&rded,e*M.nmg tW ns taehn,£ occtsi»» &r hii «*»ist&ac<; ie-day > the iwcveiee «- 

might i®* the case to-merr^R:. 

( •*. 

+~J »f£ A*J fj\ 

58- Maa-oomes toaian (for assistance,) a mountain 
% 

comen not to a mountain ; or we» meet one an- 
ether, raoenrains do not. 

Addreiwfd to «&» wWfits belm* 8 1 I to the speaker or his friends ia hit 
*h*mee; q 4 *<s*yXjoS-c»^tc^lw^-evrT>rv » tte« me egaia, you ik>lU 

have race]letted fcta suafe aa eweiit was tx*t mapj^hable. 

hdt <*M*H£* f AA^ Sj 

59. The wheat of paradise does not suit man. 

1 « 

tlie aihieicn is 4o the fwbiSSeft ft»Sl eaten, toy Adrfm in paradise, which 
the Moosamoanf ajy was wheat Xfc is «ppli#(4 40 a jper&oa upon whom *n 
office u caat^rTed of whifch he is not worthy.. 

i&~*] Mjf" {&» jiT\ ^iJ\ 

60. In fact asaankindhaye ail dra:ik raw railk. 

The allusion here is a kind of pun on rhe different, 

of the word j*W fc a w, awihpe, foolish, wieonaideriit*, tf. 4 as gte first 
&odof all mankind was amr, (^*0 it is not sur^iriag that the wisest 
should now and tl vm Ire guilty of act? ikttm* foolwh. (j* 1 *-) 

Its «pphcation is feisnilur to that of die Latin adage, JFIttmarmm cut errsr* t 

P 

^ ai. iiU.« •. 

€i. Mankind have disappeared and asses now occu¬ 
py the world- 

BpoVen ia contempt of Uu; present times. 
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62. Mankind are liable to erroc Eumamtm Ul 


errare. See No. 60. ' '. -• 

U~.* 

fUSm*J j» ji> jJ 

6$, A man ought to possess humanity, and if the 
wood* of aloes hare no fragrance, it ought to bs 
converted into fire-wood; 

cS— ^ 

A man who does not fill the bellies of others, it 

a beast with a dog's belly. 

—til* IJjl 

65. He is an eater of oil-cakes with syrup.’ 

* * * : 

•‘i; 1 Is pounded Se»«m«m before the oil be nqurezed out of it* Thia 
'nith syrup of grapes f?oo!.d jnalto a most Th# jphTns« 

i* applied to ona devoid of taste or judgment* 

66. Cheap through s>ome (latent) cause, dear by 
worth. (Eng ) Too cheap to be good. 

Used to express that wh*n a thing is \ery cheap, there is reason to expect 
<o«Hi fauh? or kbai it i& stolan. 


O-wJ jjj$ 

67. It is no'disgrace to a man to express his desires. 

Said xu defence af ono’fi having made a request* 
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^^Vs^juyf 

58. Desire is no 

»j! 

69. The business of a sawyer is not fit for a monkey, 
(alluding to the fable of the sawyer ami the ape.) 
See Part I. Sect I. No. 456. 

u —4 \/i ^•'§!■ trV c>l j- ~fj “ 

70. Truly, activity and expertness is the way of 
making a fortune. 

«Xji J*jJ\ 

11. Those who abandon worldly cares, are empty- 
handed. 

u ji 'j' 

72. Black clouds bring abundance of rain. 

j' j' ;/j iJJfJ 

7S. I have not been wanned by his fire, but blinded 
by his smoke, 

dyi- all j* J'j | 

74. The free man (or the man disengaged from 
worldly concerns) is not selfish ; or he is not free 
from his own desires, i. e. lie is slave to his own 
interested views. 

Applied to one wlio acts disinterestedly, or to it very aslfinh person. 
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75. He who is free from the cares of the world, is 
a holy roan, 

j* 11 

70. He has no trowsers and yet orders a tent. 

Applied to one v?ho satg up pretensions greatly above hid station or merit. 
Aj'Aj p iiS j)\ Jj) jl 

77. He having* made me (or him) alight from the 
horse, put me (or him) on the ass, 


That is gaining promotion over the left shoaldttr, 

cj j* 

78. The earth sustains whatever corner from the 
heavens. 

jj-* V ^ 

79. Now that you have come out from the mill, what 
business is it of yours whether I be satiated or 
only half go ? 

Spoken by a Miller’s man in reply to r person who has had his grain 
ground and has come oat oF the Mill, when it is too late to give a certain 
portion of it to him for hi* trouble*. He mean* to express that it is mb too 
if you ever intended to give me &uy thing why did yen hot do it at fhyt. 

Mil# \3S*i I jlj* dd [ J I 

gO. He was driven from thence, and ms prohibited 
from this place, i. e* He was driven train pillar 
to post. 

Applied to one who desert* employment in quest of another* 
loses both. 


m 
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j JJ.li y-* Jtjtj jS 

81. Whatever is got from a spendthrift, is fair 
game. See Nos. 97 and 98. 


.}* VA.A4 tita jl 

82. One cannot submit under an obligation to two* 
people for the subsistence of one person. 

M 

AtlP *JLJ? 

83. A chicken will not be produced from an earthen 
egg. (Eng.) Out of nothing nothing comes; 
nor will thistles bear grapes. 

* 

A/* jbV 

Sf. From the fear of the rain, he flies under the 
spout. (Eng.) Out of the frying'-pan into the 
hire. 

» 

85. To beg a husband from a widow!! 

Applied to * person who ask* another for a^bing which lie Jja* ftut g\ue, 
Vou cannot take the Breeks from n HighUnder. 

* 

if bjl 

86. It is evident from your appearance. 

i. c. It i> easy to sto .what Uni of fellow you urn. 

wbjfa 

87. To walk into the gr*ve. 


Ijll 
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«4 


38. How can a person travel with a lame foot. 

©9. The river is m ‘ polluted by a dog's touching it. 


ha* is truly putc will remain Always mu 


±A+' jr) jt jl 

90. Prom thee pain and from us blessings. 

91. Blandishments from thee, and supplication from 
tae. 


93. How should Uuoo Juhl kuow any thing about 
OosMAif’s collection (the Qoorau.) 

TOaed wher. a person il applied t» for information which >« entirely on* 
■*f his w&y to nfibrfi, 

*lj»i »W ji r ±*T J.y iV jl 

93. Having got out of the well, he fell into another. 

i, e. N» noouer rid of one misfciUna than yoa are beset by another. 

dyU Ai jl 

94. Nothing is to be derived from the fountain of 
the sun, excepting thirst. 

* bjjO u^C*»-y 

95. Provisions at other people’s expence is sweeter 


than sweetmeats. 
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96. lie is making* a bridge of rubbish over the Oxus. 


i. e. He attempts impossibilities, or is Acting foolishly* 


^ 

07. Be ashamed before God, and be not ashamed. 

* 

98. From a bear one hair in enough. 

Ta describe a miser, from whom io get the merest trifle is a great matter. 
N. n, A bear 1 * hair (» worn as au amulet about children** necks, and 
the hair is taken from the bear either upou a Sunday, or a Tuesday, «§. 
hein^ lucky days. 

** crA/t 

9d A single hair has been plucked From the bear. 

Applied to a miser from whom any thing has been obtained. 

o^jj> Jhjy* >! 

ICO. If inferiors offend, it becomes the great to for¬ 
give. 

■ K< 


j&j JLA-jt 

101 Give U P al l Noughts of yesterday and the day 
before it. 

(** yy. j\ 

102, No sooner had I got free from the net, when 
1 fell into the cage. 

iEt>i) Prom th« fiying-pm into the fir*. 
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J".*- JLb- li*m£j\ 

103. What good is there to be expected from the 
hands of a hungry person ? 

<f T j**)/ J*jl 

104’. Whatever goes' out of sight, gods out of mind. 

(Eng.) Out of sigHt, -Hit of (njqd. 

*j±\s* tA fiji. 

105. He puts his hands L ojrer the fire at a respectful 
distance. Applied to one who excites quarrels 
among others, but keeps himself aloof. See Part 
II. Sect. I. No. 253. 

jj j)0 Ujt j lyhil i—K J . 

106. A sign from a friend is sufficient to make ine 
perform with all my heart and squI. 

(Eng.) A willing heart ia spAn won. 

u—1 ^ «U Jjl (—/, a jl 

107. I am asking a madman when is the first of the 
month. 

Spoken of one who applies to an ignorant person far information on any 
suhjt&t, 

J AjUi U-J j j\ 

108. We must not be displeased at the truth. 

M 
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Jf* US'*!! J U*«»l Jy>- 


Si. 


109. To vex one's friends is folly, and the expiation 
for a broken oath is easy. 

Addressed to one who pleads a premise dr vow in excuse for not relwv* 
ing a fnead. 


1/ J<***,jt 

110. One afflicted heart throws a gloom over a 
whole company. 


iMjjj 

HI. I do not see it in his face. 

Spoken by one who goes to auk ct favor of Another, hut finding him in feud 
humour, or tfith a stern look, i* deterred from making the request. 

112. It docs not proceed from my face, 

i. e. It is inconsistent with my character, or I am ashamed to do It, 


113. What arises from fragments?' 

i. e. What is to he expected from the mean and Worthless I 
(Eng.) From nothing, nothing comes. 

j j jl 

114 lie plucked from his beard, and added to his 
mustaches. 

( Eng.) Hs robbed Pater to pay Paul, 
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115, He endea^our^ to extract oil from sand. 


85 


Applied in three ways: 1st* exempts impossibilities,, 2d, He critf. 
Wsea closely. 3d. He endeavours t-o exact money train the poor who h&v« 
nothing to give. ( tot) Y<m canftot take the Breaks of a Highlander, 
f .fin#) You can take of the c$t b^t *kia. 


(j *r 4»*-jl 

116. He flies from his own shadow, i. e. He is a 
great co.ward, 

&jf u * U.--L. ft Ait 

117. The fragrance of musk proceeds, from those 
goods which fetch ready money. 

u*’ a&fiojr")' 

J18. You cannot purchase iron from a needle- 
maker. (Because his stock of iron, or rather 
steel, is only sufficient for his own use,) 

jA jl 

119. From dew you will not get your fill of water. 

«*V ft c’Vj u»Vj * v-tf y® 

120. The tongue of silence is preferable to au hun¬ 
dred tongues. 

Ai. ii W jj t » <*-*** j\ 

121. In consequence of weakness, wherever I sat 
down, that place became my home. 
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• • • . • 

te? j J». Ai ji j\ 



T 


1 


J 


122. No one ig vexed at the complaint of an ass* 

(£*£•) Hi* tongue is no scandal. Sea No. lfi 0 f thia Section, 


) J-tlijl 

f *,*;j 

123. Do not expect to find coldness from pepper 
and dry ginger, or humanity from a bad man, 


t&J\ Sj J\j%. i^j**-*y jl 

124, lie has no cares about hay or barley, 

j+ C rf 1 KJf jl 

125, Where has this head of an ass c6rr\& from? 

t, ft. What intrude* is this. See Patt I. Seek f*. Nr. 2S1, 

V—^ fe-U 

u>-»' ddt 4* J* 

126. What wonder is it that our Shuekh should 
perform miracles, for the cat made water and 
he said it rained. 

Spoken ironically of one who vainly sols up high pretension* 

'Av 1 * 

127. No person can eat sweetmeats with the hood 
of a snake. See No, 146 of this Section. 

** fit ^ ou can to get.no good ’through the madiura of a bud pet-Roa, 
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y j)y^* y^^ 

12$. He, or it »■ better kiiown than the impiety of 
the devil. 

c fa) » ur* *?■ i>x !r^AjyS' 

129, .They asked a blindinan what do you want f 
He said the sight of my two eyes. 

Spoken in reply to,on^ who asks another if ha will aocept something 
tvhtch it is vr&\\ known must be praying to haw, (Eng,) Will % 3uck 
wim ? See fart U. Sect. I, No* 88, 

u>*4j[/* ^ *aV wT i>Ai' 

J30. That only leaks from a vessel which it con* 

tains. ( JEwg \) TVhut 9 s mot vn 9 cau t cothc out * 

0 

Xi> ^ <Ut>& j\ 

131. What he gives away is from the purse of the 
. Caliph. See Part 11. Sect. 1. No. Ml. . 

i. e. He is liberal with other people’s money. 

132. They asked the crab, why* do you go crooked ? 
He said it is the playfulness and vigour of youth. 

Applied to an old ancbugly person Who affects th* sportive manners of 
youth, See Part II. Sect, !» No. $tti. 

■ t 

1S3. You have spoken to u bullock 8 wen* 

i„ e. To * very stupid fellow, 


ft 
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PART I. 


t *if jl 

1S4. The rose does not spring from the tears of 
mourning. 

i «, VVeeping is fruitiess. 

u* V <•$! 

135. The corner of the terrace from which we 
flew, we flew (for good and all.) 

136. I am the cause of my own suffering. 

Ujl 

137. To take from us and give to you. 

To rob Peter to pay Patti* 

138. Prom bravery to cowardice there is only ope 
step. 

. . M 

j* w olj ^ 

139. By the favor of the wind, nothing but dust 
is produced. 


Jjli J^eUUU l£. jt 

140. Do not be inattentive to the consequence of 
your actions ; as wheat is produced from wheat, 
and barley from barley. 


/;& °S^ % v ; ' 

' II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. S9 - 

Iki #4j*jl 1 

141. It is wrong to try those who have been already 

* • • ’ i 

tried. 


142. What occasion is there to try that 


has 


been tried already ? 

* J r , J' 

143. The man of experience is proof against de¬ 
ception. 

jilt L^J 

144. The traces of the sovereigns of Persia are 
found in the ornaments of ruined places. 

Applied to a peretm of noble extraction* who though reduced topovfiMff 
thews by his tflan&fcrs that he had known better tim«s. 

145. Don't ask the loan of money from an upstart. 

4 

14(5. You cannot obtain sugar from the , cane of a 
mat. See No. 127 of this Section. • 


i. 0 # It la in vatu to expect any thing from the t tseafi. 

£{\' CS^J AjT vUnA-* jAjl 

147. Wherever stones come from, they are sure to 
fall upon'the foot that is lame. (Eng.) A sore 
is always.in the way, 


MINIS**, 



148. On any subject a word about a friend is very 
agreeable. 


•V-y u— >yX' } &A ; U^I 

149. He left one friend, and did not obtain another. 

(Eng.) Between two -tools the breech fails to the ground 
J ji 

150. One hand cannot produce a sound. 

Friendship or enmity muat b* mutual. 

* 

.\ T >aj }* p* j >jl 

lol. Whalever j-ou say of that ass is nothing 
strange. Is a phrase signifying an ass. 

The meaning i, that th« person .pAa, 0 r l» <•«,«,*]’ „f any thing bad, 
“v*" 00 ' ba “ luma,aleJ < . beiu 6 worse than the worst that can t* said 

-yjf ^J> efij 

152. Mo dust rises fro n this clay. 

J : t . •** fi.* . . •’ 

1. *, Wo good ie to b« expected fh.m thin person. 

9 9 

fJ 1 

183, A naked horse, i. e. a horse without saddle or 
bridle, 

A contemptuouf way of describing a poor wretch without a rag to his back* 

154. That becomes easy w liich you have once firmly 
resolved on. 

< Eng.) Well begun is half Sunt. (Uj JHmidumi espti, S i<> i,<„ 
e ha bet. 





153. The horse by running well, enereases his food* 


i, ej. A person is rewarded by serving bis master well, 

<>; *l> cy*y *- r — 1 

155. A wooden horse does not walk on the road* 

You caiinpt expect any thing from.one who has not the ability. 

<3w1 jf U**»M*il 

157. 1 bought a horse and he turned out to be a mule. 

It ia used when one Is disappointed in hia expectations. 

4j)*-yf+i}*- ‘-r*^ 

158. The superintenilant’s horse does not live upon 
barley. ( Rns^-) He lives on the fat of the land. 

159. A high horse is the general’s son-in-law. 

It is customary for the Rukkihtt to inspect horses and their owners pre¬ 
vious to their being entertained, or taken into the service of the state, when 
those horses, which have not attained « certain height, are rejected, aud 
tbo^e which are approved, are marked with a hot iron- 

The proverb means that a good thing cannot be rejected. 

tp-v 'i A-vJ sjT>' ‘r-' 

ICO. He hasbecome like the kettle-drummer s hoise. 

i. r. Deaf to all advice, Sea Part *- Seer, t. No, 8$. 

1GL A led horse. 

i. b. A spruce fellow but good for nothing, 

N 


as 
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VJkUT I 


£{ yt' I 

163. A dog does not smell burnt bouts. 

That ia people pjRy no regard tp what ia of no use to thern | 

^oj CV-** 

163* The sleeve does not perform the office pf th& 
hand. 

i. e. They, only can perform a work properly, Nvho possess the requisite) 
qualifications. 

«. • u*.wl JL lj ^U-'f 

164. The sky is not clear. 

i. e. A stranger ia come, be silent. This saying is nearly the opposite c£ 
OUF’fc—The eppst ia clear. 

.4) ^3 |. 

165. He lives at ease who has no she-goat, e. i. 
who.is not married, 

166. He liv£s at ease who has no ass* as he has no 
Cares regarding its hay and barley. 

y.\j iiyri ] 

167* He lives at ease who has uo wife. 

iA.W 

168. His mill is always going. 

i 

Applied to a. glutton, who U ft!ways eating. 


MINlSr^ 
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^ jl j*> jt/ 'Xdj* ^ &Ml 



169. When the camel wants straw, he sketches 


oat his neck. i. e. Nothing is to he had without 
exertion » 


ws.-a*.J 1 

170, My dear, it is not a natural appetite but, a 
craving. 

e) &}* j* j t. 1 ■ -/• v 1 ' I 

HI. Men's appetites are under their teeth. See 
Part L Sect. I. No. 35. 

^ j* 5 o a '/j ^ *Lu J 

172. Broth is at hand and evidence is required* 

i» e, I am ready to pay whosoever will give evidence in, my favor* 

JL&- uXi.1 

173. He wants an eagle’s tear. 

i. e. He requires unmething very difBsriltdr impossible to be obtained. 
Dal is ft kind of eagle residing in the most Inaccessible parts of the mountains, 
consequently very difficult to catch. 

yj'V* J*l+ U"" 

174. The victuals of the brave lake a long time to 
took. 

It means, that ttm brave are not easily excited to revenge, 

jj ^ j 

175. When friends fare so, what must it be with 
other people. 

Spoken by a person who has been ill used by a friQrtd, 
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9 

nut juW- jii i 

. 176. The pot-ash (or bsmla) of such an one has 
not readied your clothes. 


i *, you do toot yet know, what ft scoundrel or rojyue he t*. 

v ‘ * 

<js^» t? 2U { U^T 

177. Friendship with the tutor lasts as long as the 
lesson. 


i. 8 . Mankind are apt to forget th&ir friend, wbiti Aey cease to be uscfal. 

m . X mm * 

178. A man of noble birth cannot stand disgrace. 

L -r^ 

i i9. Isfahan is half of the world. 

Said by the Persians in prelaw "of this ‘City 9 on uccmm of the many excel* 
tencieg attributed to it. 

iki Uai- j\ Jo 

180. He that is radically bad, never deviates evert 
by mistake from vice. 

Oj.i &.£ 

181. Satin notwithstanding it gets old, yet it nevef 
becomes a sock. 

UjAil Jy jSf \, 

18'2. No person can smear the sun with clay, 

i. C. Excellence cannot be concealed, or it i, iropdjsible t d concetti trhat 
1»0 already bean r»ade public. 


9* 
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|*'.J u-j UUj 1 

183. The sun is now upon the top of the house. 

i, e. He is about to set; applind to a person who ia at the point of death, 
or to one who has nearly expended all his fort,ana, 

f**' *■ A- 

184. The expense of soldering 1 an ewer exceeds (he 
value of it. (Eng.) It is easier to build a nett) 
house than to patch an old one. 

185. The misfortunes of one neighbour fall upon 
another. 

y titey tf)jj -*V cdji 

186. Praise be upon thy manly courage. 

This saying is generally used ironically* 

187. ’t’he increase of the light of the moon is for her 
speedy destruction. SeeRart I. Sect. I. No. 459. 

*. e. Quick growth is the sign ©f rapid decline. 

1 J L y^®r sr I AAS 1*^1 Jrf 

b *>V» 4t |ffP4 J* 

188. One melancholy heart throws a gloom over a 
whole company; do not admit a wretch like me 
into your assembly. 
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PAnrJI 


J 




l89t Those addicted toopium are generally buffoon's. 

* 

ji JjJ j^AJ U t 

190. Aqa lee nullo negotio dlstentus, testes suos 

% 

cum subula terebrat 

Spoken oi a person, who foolishly or willingly brings misfortune upon 
hithselK 


i Jj* bs* I \j&*» jh L* til 

V ■ 

. 191. Master, where are yon carrying lis all three? 

Spoken of one who thcusts himaeU'into an affair with which he hm no 
tiPncern, ami suffer^ fob his pams. Two malefactors beta* condemned to 
death, the officers of justice were carrying them tp execution, when a fool¬ 
ish fellow thinking they were going to get some, employment, joined the 
party* and put the above questing repeatedly to'the officers* They, sup¬ 
posing him to be connected with this others, put hi\n to death along with them* 

192. If I had seized you with the pincers how could 
you have escaped. 

1 <fc. If I had treate'd you ut first With due Severity, yon caiild not hive 
acted, as you have, with.jitapunity, 

efc cA*- J' IaA- Jl jf\ 

.193. If you do not fear Goa, have some sharhc be¬ 
fore me. , \ 

s'* s . 

Applied to one who is npptily guilt^ofviolence, br ofsomie offence, against 

morality. * . '. * h 

v "* » . 

»-^®j pji J* 

191 If this time {survive from the sorrow occasion¬ 
ed by you, I, will never more fall in love. 



195. If 1 believe this, it would be no proof of my 


II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 



of sense. 


'-flj J l -' i 


196. If you go a jackal hunting, prepare to meet 
with a lion. 



197. Though Bueza be not here, yet nine asses are. 


A person wfts boasting that at Bueza (a district near to Sheeraz) he had 
leaped over nine asses at once, to which another replied in the words of the 
pfoverb ; It is used as a reproof to one who brags of what he had done in ^ 
foreign country, like the story of the leaper of Rhodes* 


Ui-—' ll>. J UjAi t)!i‘j$\ 


198, When you see a blind man in danger of fall¬ 
ing into a well, if you remain silent it is a crime. 

Ait ^-oJ ji iJjji-ijJj? ijtfJ j> l 

199. If you wound him with an arrow hq will not 
yield a drop of blood. 


i, e. He U shriveled and dried up by cars and sorrow. 


a +-m Ji- f\ 

200. If you sow thorns, you cannot cut out jasmine. 
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yj-*- 1 ' ;«*■ £'> 



SOI He would not have been a Qa?,ee had he not 
been an ass; It may also, be translated thus, had 
it not been for his ass (which was given to pro¬ 
cure the situation) he would never have been a 


(}azee ox judge. 


i*W <> I 


202. Were you to cauterise him, he would not be 
sensible of it. See No. 199. 

*! fh) 1 j J* 1 

203. If you cut off his hand, no blood will flow 
from it. 


Spoken of a miser, from.whom nqthing is. to be 



20 i. If I only escape from the hands of thjs archer 
I will coniine myself to the corner of that old 
wo man’s desolated abode. See No. 194 of this 
Section. 


\*Z***m 1 LJo p. 4 JJ y> 1 


205. If there be no gold, hay w ill do. 

A person asked a judge what should be the penalty pu one who kills a 
cat wrongfully* \U replied to fill the skin with gold and give it in *lm 8t 
The other Hairf “ and what if the judge** sou should have killed the cat,’* 
The judge, after some hesitation, replied in the words of the proverb, which 
w hencp applied to one who shows parliftlity in hi# opinions or depieUmi. 
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200. If you were the cup bearer, it would t$e al¬ 
lowable to drink wine. 

js ix* 

207. If you stare at the sun, it will hurt your eyes 

and not the son. f Eng.) The weakest must go 
to Ike wall. * 

j.j*» J* 

t.)* d*) ib J J* j h* J'* 

208. If yoii put sour milk into a leathern bag 1 far 
100 year , it will still be sour milk. 

(Eh . ' WhaCs bred in the bpne will neVfjr wear o u t of the 
“ ' > 

yyyT j^rv- >» j 1 -*- j* jay j 

209. IP for instance you.do not know how to scatter 
pearls, well! you are able at least to pick them up, 

Said to a miser who never giv£s, but in ready enough to receive. 

U«J <j/b fg. J Li~J C/b tjyjO /t 

210. If one’s urine is clear, there is nothing to 
fear from the doctor. 

o~ j '' ij'-j • jy j*\ hy t i 

211. Although'a scarcity of men should.happen, do 
not cultivate the acquaintance of these three peo¬ 
ple: the 1st, au Ufghan, the 2d, a Kumbuh, and 
the 3d, a wicked Kushmeerian. 



O 


VI ONI i° 
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(fit 


PART UU 

Ail« 'j+i Ajt. Jj U jf! 

£12. If she remain at all, it is for pne night, and pot 
for a second. 


Applied to a bad woman in the absence of her "husband; and also to the 
Hew moon, or to any thing which is not likely to continue long in one state- 

£ V /} j'&if* y ■! 

£13. If you be a hen, lay eggs, and if a cock, crow. 

Used by way of exhoFting the person to whom it ie addressed to act with 
•pirit, q. d. behave at once either like a \yoman or a man, but do not heat* 
Ute between tile two, 

@14. Though the mosque be gone its arches remain. 

Said of persons or things which have fallen into decay, but of which 
*uffioient remains to denote th^ir former properaus condition. 


lA** D j* j> / I 

£15, Were an ant to crawl on the head of Solomon, 
people would not esteem it any disgrace to him. 

It i« used to expresw that people of rank and character do not suffer in 
the estimation pf the world by the diarpspeqt of the mean. 

M # 

‘ 5< b s V V *j 

216. Should the lord look with a favorable eye, a 
valuable thing would become invaluable. 

lXi$ \j ^ib j tj •■., ! >> JiT jU £\ 

217. If you conld not give him any thing to eat, you 
ought at least to have treated him with civility. 

("£«£. J Fair words cost nothing. 
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101 


sEv v 

b <*j» sty 5, u* 7 "' ' 

218. If you were all fire, you would burn yourself. 

i. e. Do not let you Mge gat the better of yoil. 


219. If I had a real desire, this is sufficient encou¬ 
ragement. 

Ufcrvwl J£ '-6~»l JaI jL 

220. If your friend be favourable or (faithful) your 
work is easy. (Eng ) .4 willing heart makes 
slight work. 

jkJ*i J 3 ’ 

221. A. gbod fire is better than a delicate meal. 

i.e. Tn cold weather—It means that in time of »*d the most common 
things may come to be of more teal value than the most precious. See No. 31. 

*JS *il OjJ ^ jlj 1 

222. There is certainly half a cup under the cup. 

5. e. There must be ‘some foundation for what they sayjtltough it may noth# 
entirely true. (Eng.) What every body say* must ba.true. (Scot.) There Was 
ay some water where the stirk drowned! and again in English, there wan * 
thing in't (juoth the follow whea he drank the dish clout. 

ij\ y g&j i V )*? y ’ 

223. When one plum beholds another, it sots forth 
a colour. 

(£ n g, j When tha old cock th« young cook learnsi 
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22i. Our God is one ; therefore you should be satis¬ 
fied with one share; said to a person who is desi¬ 


rous of having more than the distributor wishes 
to give him. 1 he above is a Turkish saying, 
which is frequently used by the Persians who also 


say eL& ri J!. 


ejjj ^ 

S23. Conning is vdluntary, but departing depends 
upon permission. 


226. He wishes to put the blame upon me of thdt 
which he alone is guilty. (Eng.) Many men 
Wish to throw the burthen off their own shoulders. 


**"-' **} Jfjd 

227. To-day he has put a feather in his cap. i. e. 
Tie has distinguished himselj ; or he is now aT- t 
rived at the summit of power, or prosperity. 

228. Enjoy the present time, and don’t grieve for 
to-morrow. (Eng.) Enough for the day, is 
the evil thereof 



u—l lAw ijyj 

229. Every day is followed by a to-morrow. 


(Eng.) Every dog hath his day and every man his hour. 


UfcvJ jb jjy j)/*\ 

230. This is the day of such a one's opportunity,' 

in which he succeeds or prevails. It also means thft 
day in which be undertakes any task -j* 

is to take up the gauntlet, to undertake any diffi¬ 
cult task, as in Hindoostanee b'ni Wj^t 

231, I am now quite destitute. 

* 

(Qoorthee is an armed soldier, or ft person in charge of arms, especially 
of fife-arms {their pay k small," whence the phrase,) 


232. Hope is preferable to food. 

(Eng.) Hope is the anchor of the soul s or hope is worth any ntortey, 

233. Amen is said that prayer may be accepted of, 

‘ Said by one who wishes to obtain an object either for himself or another, 
meaning that if several people will only give him their support thfct he wdl 
succeed iu his views, 

234 That fire is extinguished. 

i, e. That commotion has been appeased* 
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AllyUs? Jj!y 

235. The richest are the most necessitous; or the 
desire of wealth encreases with the possession. 
(Lat.) Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pe- 
cunia crescit. 

tiyj ~ ) j' 

236. That is not a misfortune which comes front 
heaven. 

This is addressed by wiy of Consolation to one who has met *ith any ml** 
fortune. 

237. Suspense is worse than the toothache, and the 
pangs of death, 

w fj+ j! p jVkL t 

238. Suspense is worse than death* 

•A-'ol J*> V*-'** - *^ ^ l 

239. Whatever the thief lefl_, the conjurer has got 

i. e„ The magician employed to detect the thief. And in English u the 
first loss ia the beat,’* 

{tf ^ Jjl 

240. Whatever the eternal teacher said, that say I* 

Applied to a person who apoaks not ilia own opinion, but what lma been 

augguated to him by another, 

* 

0 t 

j+3 Aji-J ijjj'i’ jd Jja. ifl 

241. An old man can see as much in a brick, as a 
young man can sec in a gins i. 

(lat.) Expin«nti» dooith 


OCt. 


II. 
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242. Whatever the ass says, the ass believes. 


See No, of tfria Section. (Eng.) One faol make# many* 


105 


24 3, All that is in Baghdad, is the Khuleefu’s, or 
he has access to it. i. e. Whatever is mine, is at 
your service* 


Spoken to u friend who makes a request 

v 1 J 

244, That which is in the mind, ia spoken. 

This saying h used to express that, people cannot easily conceal their 
real achtirnents, which, when they OfFtfrair gnatd will occasionally ittaVe 
their escape on the tongue. 

w —\j y t-*k j* *d ' 

' h®. ^ t .J 

245. Don’t condemn as wrong what you do not com¬ 
prehend, perhaps you have pot understood iy 

u y A*i r4 j/i V* 

24S. Vy.ipe away that which you stuck into your 
beard on the dung-hi!.l 

A straw had stuck to a person’s beard. His servant observing it, sflidlolns 
master, « A nightingale has perched on the etalk of the rose, drive It away.” 
Borne one in the company thinking this vetfy fine, wishing* to imitate it, 
went out on some pretence, and going to a dung-hill took a &traw and (Stuck 
it ip his beard, desiring his servant 1 to .use the saiwe expression which the 
other M. He then returned to the jftmpaity The servant having fbrgoC 
Ilia lesson, addressed hia master in fchft terms of the proverb. *r • t wax 

heartily ashamed, and tile whole assembly burst out in a laugh. It is ap¬ 
plied to n foolish follow who gwkwaKlly attempts to *ifhitate lua hitters. 
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uui, ifX 

247. That which you saw is no longer, in my power. 

Us«d to dasote a change in tha prosperous condition of a perao*, 

jb U &lkf T 

248. Bring that which you spoke of, but do uofc 
name it, 

Tixe origin of this saying is thus related : An officer of the king travelling 
tome where, came at night to a poor village, and put up at the cottage of a pea¬ 
sant, Demanding something to cover him at nigjit, the poor man said ha 
had nothing to offer him but the body clothes of his ox. The officer, enrage 
ed at this supposed mult, beat and abused the peasant. Feeling tfce w$A 
severe in the night, he called to the peasant in the words of the proverb, which 
is now applied to something useful but mean, which the person v/ho avails 
himself of itj ia ashamed of. 

jfij* gp^l (*.}*&* U 

249. Most of those things which we think we are 
really in want of, are in truth superfluous. 

May V ^ v ,*.'■*/ u i^-X 

250. What ham { hare done to myself, no blind 
man ever did to himself. 

Vswd when a person doe. any thing far which he afterwards feel, , on> 

*fX 

S51. You must receive that which is decreed by 
fate; if you do not take it, you must he forced 
to it, (Eng.) Needs ?nust whet), thq devil drives. 
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252. In this garden a fly is as good as a peacock 1 . 


i. o. There in no distinction; made here between the good and the bad. 


253. The cow has eaten up the history. 

i, e. Those times are past: spoken of the former prosperous state of a per. 
*on who hag fallen into decfey. ( Scotf.) ?hat tale the gray cow has eaten, 

xi, cfi* O' 

254. That shop has been shut up. 

i, The times have been changed fox the wprse, See No. S47. 

255. A little beauty is better than much wealth.' 

(Eng.) Good looks are the boas letter of recommendation. 

Alaljj jJJjo ajaljo ^ \/i 

t * ' 1 

S5G, To whomsoever fortune has given any thing, 
she has given it for good and all. 

iA>i o.*>- ^ 

257. As he does to others, so will he be done by, 

( Eng.) Aa you sow, ao you must reap. 

JuU jfc ifcjUfa ^ 1 - •* 

258. There is no obtaining any information from 
him, who has: been made acquainted with a secret. 

This might be applied with justice to a free maaen. 

P 
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J>AA+ 


259. It is unnecessary to explain ihat which is self- 
evident. See ^ U* 


This might be applied to many of tha sayings in this collection, which 
fcava tWeforO merely been tranahtfrd, without any comment. 


tAlU, ^1/ ijj \j 9 

260. He whose genealogy and circumstances you 
are unacquainted with, can best be judged of by 
his actions. 

L£***uf j»> jl Aii; jm J\ 

261. That connection is broken off. 


Thia has nearly the same application as No. 254. 

J cjjl> JaI xijjf *& lSj\s JT 

262. That night which is called by devotees Shubi 
qudr, is this very night. Used upon occasions of 
jog or success . 

Vi-J i/Sb <d vi^;l ifjJS uiLwl 

263. Justice is superior to devotion; 

C-fgl f) sfl* jt 

264', Job was not half so patient as we were, 

/ l*A Jr*- us-w! jJLjc j* t£j\ 

265. He who is the door of science, is the key of 
information; 
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>>tj4 tyij ^ iiil 




U-J 


UUWl 




206. Distress gives to a lion the disposition of a fox. 


i. i. It w only poverty that makes the mbit minded becami mein. 

(En£.) Poverty makes men pour spirited. 

l" —^1 jLu <*»J» UUoal jjjE* Axj"f- 

267. What occasion is there to explain that Which 
is self-evident. See No. 259. 

«A 

268. Jacob did not lament so much,as we did. 

Used to expree* the jjprrovr <?f tfte speaker* 


^ A? J~* 

269. His finger besmeared with honey, he draws* 
along the wall; i. e. He is determined to excite 
disturbance or rebellion. 

. j adf ^ v* «• * fjl 

270. The fingers of a workman are the keys of 
^subsistence, and the hand of the ignorant is like, 
the ladle of a beggar. 

(Jill*- I„fbcj Ut* A&l 

271. He is pointed at by the people, i. e. H6 is th« 
laughing stock of the people, 

Jt is also applied to one who is distinguished for any good quality. 
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272. Grapes derivte their colour from grapes. 

Usad to denote that we are apt to be influenced in our conduct by tbo 
example of others. 

Jjj J 

273. That leaf has been turned oyer. 

]. «. The,times are changed. See No. 254. 

274. That is past away and this will also pass away. 

Spoken by, or to, a person, who waa mtce m a prosperous condition, but 
has fallen into, decay; and implies that the present state of things will not 
last, but take a more favorable turn. 

There never waa a height, bht there waa a hollow. 

JyU L+U yjL jipf 

275. The braying of an ass and the sweet songs of 
Davi» are alike to him. 

i. e. He possesses no teste or discrimination. (Eng.) He has no mow ear 
than a pitcher, 

276. The sound of a drum is best at a distance. 

_ The lame of a person is greater at a distance than it is in jeality. 
XEng ) A prophet haft no praise in his own country; or no man is t haro to 
Ills valet de chambre. (Scot) Far birds l^ave fina feathers, 

!/i* \jjjj 

277. The food of beggars is not lessened by the 
barking of dogs. 

i. That an expectant ia not to be ^appointed by the interference of 
interested people. 


ittT. II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. m, 

278. The hubbub of a croud of beggars, gives beau¬ 
ty to the market-place of the generous; or the 
splendor of the shop of .the generous shines when 
beggars are the customers. 

* 

*j!»T 

279. The report of death reaches quickly. 

(£ng ) HI news come apace. 

280. He has himself gone astray, how'can he direct 

another into thd true path ? (Eng.) How can 

v 4 m{ vf' •jiov*' * 

the blind lead the blind? See Part II. Sect. I. 
Mo. 341. 

281. Lit. He knows, and his business knows. 

i. e, I know nothing nbout it, and have nothing to do with him. 

<^i»u ^ jl 

282. See how jour precious time passes away. 

L*-~-V ' y^' j ‘ 

283. Sit alone, and do not idle away your time. 

***•?&&jlmbf iAi A >' 

284. First reflect and afterwards speak; as the 
foundation is laid, before the wall is built. 

(Eng.) Look before you leap. 
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f "tV iy:* ^ c>V'Jy 

SS5. The. first person who was desirous of having, 
him, her or it, 1 am he. See No., W“t. 

286. The beginning has a connexion with the end;, 

*VeA?\ J/ 

287. First taste, and afterwards say that it is insipid*. 
(Eng.) Try first end afterwards condemn, 

Thg pccf of thfr-jpuddiog ia the eating of it, 

hlc aJ.) ) !»—«,/ Jf 

288. Erroneous from the beginning. 

\ eU-V Jj* 

289. The first word is the best. 

(Eng-) The first blow is half the battle, 

*J* Jj' 

29() Dregs in the first cup. See Part II. Sect. I. 
No. 325. 

>T J,I 

291. After war comes peace. 

() ** After a storm comes a calm,” 

Lrt )J* cAt}»- 

292. First one’s own and afterwards the poor. 

(Eng.) Charity begins at home. 
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293. At the first move, (or throw) vexed or enrag¬ 


ed, in the language of gamesters is the vexa« 

tion that proceeds from bad luck. 

Applied to one who in the commencement of a transaction betray b til 
temper or duhonenty. See Part II. Sect. I. No. 325. 


294. The cook has the first taste. 

295. A poor man puts out his lamp early ia tSie 


night. 


f Jti * S*J JjS 
296* First eat and then speak. 


& j/ 

^97. The first person who boasts of friendship 
I am he. 


•y** »■*" *•>*} Jj 1 

298. First (prove his) existence, then worship (him.) 
*99. It is better to be hung up than to run away. 


(Eng.) Cowards die a thousand d«a\hs, the brave but once. 


/»■ jJ*T 

S00. He has not even a sigh in his heart. 

h «. H* i» in great poverty. 
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SOI. We see sighs of lovers unimpressive. 


PAftt I 


Spckan by cue who has pursued any object ardently but ineffectually. 

*?• 

302. When iron strikes against iron, then what a 
contest arises! (Engl) “ When Greek meets 
" Greek, then comes the tug of tear.” See 
Part II. Sect. I. No. 381. 

• » ' »' >t % ■A t . v ) *4 t 

303. He hammers cold iron. 

i e. He labours itt vain. (Scot.) it is hard to-being hit } what is no 




30k Give old iron in exchange for sweetmeats. 


305. He gives away the deer before it is caught, 

(Eng,} He sell* the bear’s skin before the bear is taken. 

djB* Ji». jUl 

306, O Uyaz don’t forget your situation. 


Said by way of reproof or reproach. 

. • M 

U^wuJ Hjf <IUA ,^1 U# i,j1 

307. O morning breeze this is all your doing. 

As in English “ this is some of your handy work,” 

*xi W t^1 

308. Alas! what a number of desires have come to 
nothing. 

(Eng ) Ineffectual efforts aaddeneth ih# rtua&s 


V ^ X A fffl fl^ k O ^ t 4 
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j*>f O* 1 j &■*}■<■£?y,j\ 

309. 0 thou, who art an assemblage of good quali¬ 
ties, by which of them shall I distinguish thee? 

This saying is ofayi used ipnioa%, 

jA *£j*> JT j* c3U- 

310. Let this dust be put upon that head, in which 
there are not the brains of fidelity. 

JH* 

31L To thee O doqr do I address myself, do thou 
O wall also listen. 

$aid by way of caution, weiring, ii\e seriqua attention of the hearer, 

*J)j 

312. If I receive, I eat; if not, I fast, Expresses 
resignation on the part of the speaken. 

See Part If. Sect. 1. No. 137, 

M 

o* y y fr A ^ j uji 

313. O what a misfortune has this bright genius of 
mine proved to me. Said when a person’s ac¬ 
quirements are the cause of inconvenience or 
annoyance to him. 

JJi od' b’ jljT U--J p 'j J jJj ,^1 

314. Oh thou tyrant, who oppressest the weak, how 

% 

long will this violence of yours continue ? 

Q 






ifpi *sJ *-i~/*j* J t/l 

315. G thou, who art ignorant of the adva.ntqge^of 


leisuj-e, whatever you do, do.quickly. 

r*v?K r* cr*j~“ a.A ^ 

316. O h^at-alftk, and let toe go to the infernal re- 

r sms, ' . < J 

V»<ed by one upon no oceasinq of great 

sv' J *^v' 

31T. O flower I am pleased with you, since you 
possess the fragrance of such a one (i. e. my be¬ 
loved.) 

318. The person of an ambassador is inviolable. 

A 

iJ'aj.* a>. »aj .) ii to pijiA* ^1 

319. Gh mother what do you, who have not Been 
cut, know of the matter? 

Rpplv to one who exboris anolher to bear patiently a pein or misfortun* 
which the adviser lias never expetiencod. It isaupposed to be spoken .by % 
boy while undergoing circumcision, to his mother who encourages him to b*ar 
Ibe puin will),fortitude. Set* Putt II, Sect. 4Q3- (&*(•) 

tears who ntverJelt a icounrf. » 

t_>’b toJj b vi-d uf } *f cA \ 

520. Oh Goo! is wlmt I see real, oris it only a vision ?. 

oy>j cAi ?ff od 

521. This is the seed and this is the earth, 

(En$.) Do your worst* See Sect, I. No. 40, 
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323. Heft* neither genealogy nor pedigree is oF any 
use. i. e. Here qualifications only are attended to, 

(Eng.) Yuu must stand on your own feet. 

0 , 

f & »*■ .2 t 

323. This is not the place for even G.uiniEt, to 
speak. Said of a place where people are not 
allowed to speak their minds, or in allusion t$ 
a tyrannical government . 

4 

324. Here (even) the mouse travels with a staff. 

Said oF any dangerous piact* where people moat proceed with extreme 
'Caution. 

325. This is the well , and this is the rope. 

Said to a person who boasts. See No. 321. (Eng.) Prove your words, 


..<SL 


326. This house is a perfect sun. i. e. AH the 
people of this house are enlightened, or good 
folks. This saying is often used ironically. 

»•- l*w1 

327. Let not this hand beg assistance from the other 
hand. 

r -'9 

This is used by way of prayer, to signify, may I never have occasion to 
depend upon any one for support. 


J 
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338. This is my hand, and this is the back of my 


hand. 

It is used to shew, that it will sioon be known how the matter stands* 

V cH ch? c/» yl^*> & ii\ 

329. This is my prayer and let all the world say 
amen. 

jy* a -■ii l»* f * 

330. These false friends whom you see, are like flies 
around the sweetmeats. (Eng.) The flies eoU 
lect round the honey jars. See No. 457 of 
Section I. 

A- liAJ IjJ & £bo$ 

331. Tell this (b one who does not know you. 

i. e. You cannot deceive me. (Eng.) Tell this to the marines the sailofr 
wo’nt believe yoii. 

jbi Jji b CJ"! ' 

332. Bring change for this, (holding out a rupee) 
a taunting refusal to one who asks to borrow 


money. 

AAA J A if wJj JJ 1 

333. This is bad money, whoever you give it to, 
will return it. (Eng.) To pay a man in hi* 


oicn coin. 

Ppokpn to one tvho abusea, or satirize* another, i. e. Voir satire 
abuse.will be returned. “ The biter bit.’*- 


MINIS'*. 
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u—>! jCjj ^iU-Tr, yfrU c/A 
334. The climate of this country is different. 

To express disapprobation of any custom that appears unjust. 

835. If this pitcher does not break to-day, it will 
break to-morrow. See No. 212 of this Section., 

(Eng„) The pitcher cloth not go so often to the water, but it comes homo 
broken at iast, (Span.) Cautaro que muohaa vfczes va a la fueute alguha'vea 
ee ha de quebrar. 

f A uS Ji b 

§36. This grief of mine of being in love is in ad* 
dition to my other griefs. 

t7 *iiU ,^'1 

337. This company of travellers is lame to the resu-* 
Section, i. e. They will never arrive at their jour¬ 
ney’s end, or accomplish their object or purpose. 

W~jS j jj*) a; y j\ji 

338. This business will be performed by you, for thus 
the generous act. Occasionally used ironically. 

$39. This is the business of fortune, let us see 
whom she will favor. 

l/b** Xti *\j 

340. Now that you know the road, you may travel 
with pleasure and safety. 
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l*> i&"\ J*>/>} dJzf) 

S41. Now that you and I are together, do with rne 
what you please. 

Used in asking pardon of another. 

342. This is another flower that has blown. 

When one already beset by one misfortune is assailed by another* 

See Part I. Sect. I. No, 495. 

i) od 

343. This is the ball and this is the plain. (Eng.) 
Now's your lime do your best or worst. See 

Sect. 1. Nd. 40. 


ui—»' 4 f ft' cri' 

344. This also is one of the signs of old age. The 
following story from, Captain Lockett’s trans¬ 
lation of the Shurhoo Mi.vit 4rail will illustrate 
the idiomatic at application of this saying: 

An old man complained tc> a Doctor of bad digestion. O fat bad ctigea. 

lion alone said ills doctor, for it is one of the condOLUitnnts of .old age. H« 
then stated.Ilia jewdehe., of sight. Don't meddtefwith weakufesssof eight re¬ 
plied the doctor, fdw than also is on® of the caucomiMnU of 1 old-age. Ha 
complained to him of a difficulty of hearing. • Alai how distant is hearing W<* 
the doctor from old men! difficulty of hearing is a steady cdnoomitant of old 
ere. He complained to,him 6f-Wait of sleep", how widely separated said 
the doctor, are sleep vM oltftften* for want of sleep fa certainly a couoomi- 
of old age. He complained to him of a defcreaae of bodily vigour. Ibis 
is an evil replied the doctor that soon hasten* on oKl men, for want of vigour 
>A a necessary concomitant of old age. The old map (unable to keep his pa- 
tience any longer) called out to his companions—seize upon the booby> lay 
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WoeVhead, drag along the ignorant ideot, that dolt of a Doctor, 
who understands nothing, and who has nothing to distinguish him from a 
Parrot, but the human figure, with his * concomitants of old ag^ for sooth; 
the only worths fie se*i\& capable of littering. The doctor smiled', ahd said, 
come on iny p.d boy, gut into a passion, ior thUaUo is a concomitants fold %&• 


% * 

S45. Well! this is also some 6f your doings. See 
No. 307. 

j\ j*A 

346. This is also through the favor of the. Barme¬ 

cides. 

It is said that, when IHnootf Kvsksed proaoribed the family of Baums, 
he prohibited all commendation or even mention of tlieir names. An exile 
from Syria at thia time came to Koefu, having received : n\«rfy favors fVoni 
the family of Bunutss, he was incessant in their pvaise; Hi* ho e*r&earing cf 
thia suit for, and severely reprimanded him. The old man in efccdse fp* 
himself, i elated some of the benefaction** which be owed to the family of Run* 
WUK. Hahoon was touched to the heart, and shedding tears, threw to th« 
old man a plate of gold which lay before him. The man instantly exclaimed 
ill the words of this proyerbj winch ia thence used by ihcie who receive a 
Javor through the interest or intercession pf another. 

* , ' . i J j<. It IJvI *9* * . v 

jj to ^ jl CoA ^>1 

347. He takes all this trouble because he wants 

« 

jnoney. (Eng.) Money is the root of all evil. 


■*> y iu-Zj v^f 

348- May you pass your time happily, since you 
have made mine do so. 

(Eng.) El easing* return to thn beatower, 
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349. Holding up a mirror m the assembly of the. 
blind, f i5«gj Throwing pearls to swine ; 

See Part 11. Sect, 1. No. 9S. 


'W/|c w-O; v 

350, It is loosing one’s to time keep company \yjth 
the mean. 


j i I A®- U t-|L« US-J JS 1 Jj*. Ij 

351. We depend upon God, we have nothing to da 
with the master of the ship. 

Theie is a play upon 'lie word | jd. which cannot be shown in the trans. 

iation. It is suGijcietu to observe that \ %. • ( n ,, ,t ~ 

signifies, with (roo or upon Gon, 

the -master of a vessel, compounded of tj a contraction of f 

Uat) ship, vessel, and |j^ master, owner, lord. 

353. The pride has left his brain, i. e. he has be¬ 
come hmnble at last. 

^ ^rV 

3j3. Be civil that you may become great. 

{Eng.) A mmps manners shape hi* fortune. 

»Jj jJ f urV MrfV 

351 Be civil if thou art the son of man,’ 


MIN ISr/iy 


ORIENTAL 
353. He puts the wind in a cage. 

Tlmt is, he attempts something very foolish. 

He made nets to catch the wind and caught cock-lobstera. Rabbi. At*. 

f - * V 

356. t^e who ia in distress himself, feels for others. 

9 

J&\ j> j* 6 jM \f 

357. Whoever annoys the poor lowers himself. 

358. They blow or fan him. 

'Jhat in, they flatter, wheedle or set him Q«. 

tj Idl I VAm.««! \}f t** 

359. The egg-plant is cheap itself, but it causes ex¬ 
pence, (as it requires a great quantity of butter, 
&c. to cook it.) 

• * 

Applied to any undertaking which is easily commenced but with difi^ulty 
completed, 

360. He places egg-plants round the dish, 

U e. lie flatters, or performs smile offices for any one* 

]j 1 X« U 

361. You ought to be kind to your friends, and po¬ 
lite to your enemies. 


PROV'ERRSj, 
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362. I have often spoken, and speak again. 


Said by way of reproof. 


r* ^ -* 1 - *>>•>'* ^ soV 

363. In short, I amuse myself with trifles, i. e. f 
spend my time as well as I can. 

j!j ^ 

364. In the market of Mqohummitd, God is the 
purchaser. 

To express that one’a sola reliance is on God and the prophet. 

Srt/biV £ SsOiiT « jjjt* ll sTj'j L 

365. Do not aunoy the mean; if you do annoy 
them, do jt to such a degree, that they may leave 
off their mean conduct. 

There is an ingenious play upon the words in this eaying which cannot 
fee rendered into English. 


A- •**?• 1 ) *> Jijb b )b 

366. It is Jbest that the hawk she lid resemble itye 
hawk, and the owl the owl. 

J. e. Every ona ought to conduct himself agreeably to his situation* 
<L*.) Ne sutor ultra crapidam. 

j* J-'V j\* 

367. Every thing reverts to its original state. 


125 
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368. To cut off one’s own arm is preferable to caus¬ 
ing the hand of another person to be cut. off. 


jji/ <*t/V 

S69. 1. Playful, idle (a child.) 2. Lewd (a woman.) 
Lej cr*-' dj«* <>■ Ja Uj V 

370. Of what use is it preaching to the wicked. 

(Eng.) There is no • » apeaVtng to,«tone walla. 

A-V If f U*/ ^ 

371. During the fruit season the. gardener has deaf 
ears. i. e. He pays no regard to the requests oj 


his friends for fruit. 

37 2. He shows a green garden. 

i. e. To deceiVe people by flattering prosp?cta, 

(Eng.) Bis speech is fahr> but hid actions foul. 

U/i 

373. The rest' of the tale to-morrow,. 

An expression used by story-tellers when they break olf in % mid*t of * 
history, and from thence transferred to one who u weary o/ answering It>u£ 
enquiries and puts them off to another time. 

f * 

$74. Sit down with an infidel ahd a true believer, &nd 
be upon good terms with them. 
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3i5. He keeps to windward of the dispute. 

(Eng.) H« steers clear of all parties. 

xLW'/j cSij j' j» % b 

376. No colour is superior to black. 

Something like the g« L hs laying, brown is a good standing colour, at 
evergreens keep fresh all tl year round. It also denotes that a person or 
tiling has arrived at the highest pitch of perfection or decay, meaning that 
it cannot be better or worse. 

h C/ub y ^ V 

877. I have God above and you beneath. 

l e. I have no ether protestor but Gob and ydu. 

M 

a* J $ <*s^f yljJb 

378. Stretch out your feet according to your blan¬ 
ket. ( Eng.) You must cuty&ur coat according 

to your doth. See JU j *U-i. 

J V *? 1 j' ^ J* V 

379. Whomsoever fortune favors, it does so in every 
way. (Eng.) Luck follows luck. 

f* V J& t/j V *-$ V 

880. Do you think to play with (or use) me as you 
do with others ? 

p* U b i A> <Uuk l» 

381 What do you give yourself airs to me, as you 
do to others ? Or,, do you think to impose upon me 
us you have imposed upon others ? 
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jy U b j li <Ua b 

S82. Do you think to torment me as you do other 
people? 


*■ * — tgjLaiJ\J /{““J ^ 

383. No hero has a shield against the arrows of fate. 
) ue> J V 

SSI. With such a beard and turban. 


Spoken when an elderly man of grave appeaianoe b guilty of fcome foolish 
or diagfacafiul Act. 

Jb? 

385. He flies with the wings of another. 

(Eng 1 ,) A jackdaw itl peacocks feathers. 

cfjpJ Jfi«\ fj sAi (Aj 

386. You cannot, reach the heavens with your hand 
from the top of a high house. 

Said to a person who gives himself airs, tn consequence of having obtained 
a high situation. 

387. Towalk deliberately into a grave, i. e. Wilfully 
io rim into the find!) of destruction or calamity. 

(Eng,) To run one’s head against a stone wall or a poat, 

I*-** 'jt! 

388. You will never be equal to his sprinklings. 

Fnnaom, (in Hinder Fulelhvn,) is a little flour sprinkled on dough when 
it is to bo spread into cakes, that it may not stick to the rollingpin. Thi* 
being a very little mutter, the proverb means, you are greatly inferior to him, 
in English not fit to wipe hia shoes; or you are not worthy to hold his stirrup. 




ft 

)h-.s 




yy 
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389. lie is now began to speak ill of people. 




y& \j Csi^o 

390. The devil seizes an idolater (even) in the temple 
of Mecca. 

Applied to a person originally bad who retains in his heart his naturally 
Wicked inclinations. 

j^ULai ^l<3Uu aS" A) Li—A f 

391. It is better to.be starved to death than be dun¬ 
ned by the butchers. 

(Eng.) A dinner of herbs with contentment, is bolter than a st&iWd ox 
and strife therewith. 

jjU SJ jL> Ij Irf 

392. The mother gives the child no milk until it 
cries for it. 

(Eng.) What’s not worth asking is riot worth giving. 

f • ' ' ', 

« 

Ajj \j 4jo- *' 

393- He beats his own child to frighten, the neigh¬ 
bours. 

A-'. j »£*. jii 

394. The child is not born, and yet it Is called 
IMoozcffuk, (or the victorious.) 

(Eng,) He reckons hi* chickens before they nte hatched. 
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J>) J> <&* 


395. If fortune favors you, go and sleep at ease. 

(Eng.) If you get the name of an early risen' yot\ Oft ay lie in bed till. noon. 


Lt —-axj hUUjVU «M> f\ 

iu^^Si Ljj U j Ujj >£ /J idU. 

396. When fortune favors, the learned and ignorant 
become both alike; when a house is dark, a blind- 
man, anti one who sees are both alike. 

, y ■ t* * * • A 1 

f if «*;.■’ J'i & "V 

397. When bad fortune becomes one’s companion, 
he will be bitten by a dog although mounted on 
a camel. 

VjJ iJj U t^-1 A */-jJ & 

398 When fortune turns against a person, his Arab 
horse - becomes an ass. 

dJ&Sj jljiJW ut-il jJj !_• jb 

oJi uy b jl a a / ; j y5* 1 w-^ 

399. If fortune assist you, your teeth can break 
an anvil; but should it desert you, your teeth 
will be broken by eating flummery. 

yy yi 

400. Whatever business is left to the entire will of 
God, is completed by him; or Got promotes the 
desires of those who rely upon him. 
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m 

Xtfjj to- jH dffcgfc*»i1 UJt 

401. Water is (like) a liberal person, whatever 
finds it refreshens. 

402. He is a cutter of fetters. 

i< e. An arch thief, 

, > 

**j jj a *-j y <jjc* 

403. He sews with the whey of sour mill?, 

i, e. He attempts impassibilities. 

J-aL. *)^ A , 

404. Evil wishers never prosper. 

UUmI j'iif ij$J 

405. He is seized with an incurable disease. 

406. Even an unfortunate roan gets his livelihood. 

*t>V jj|l)h lUyT ^ Uij 

407. It does not rain through the prayers of the 
cat. 

408. The mean are not faithful to any one. 

409. The wicked think all the world wicked. 

{ Eng.) To a jaundiced-eye every thing appears yellow. 


MIN/Sr^ 
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\jt* wT-VV L J* -V 


'*** £>* tT** - ' 


410. It is easy to return evil for eyil; if you be a 
man, return good for evil. 


XL jJL: ytjuly 


411 . A bill on the next world. (Literally on the re- 
gions above.) 

(Eng.) A dimjnbt on the pump of JttigatK 


y>~ jf ^iJLiU c^^.j 


4IS. The bill of exchange (or alignment,) of lov¬ 
ers is drawn on the branches of a stag's horn; 
i. e. which will not fjay. 

Applied to one from whom there ta no chance of obtaining payment j or $ai4 
ill reproof 6f one who constantly promises anti never penomsa, 

(Eng.) A draught ou the pump of Aldgrtt* 


f pj ^ y.A1^4 


4id. He who hag never toiledj does not know what 
it is to enjoy repose. 

(Eng ) Ubour sw^ten* mt > at Ii«f caftuot kno* plea*ur& wha n* v #r 



414, He is riding on a wooden horse. 


Said of a person who is badly mounted. 

s 
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j(j. s> V 

4\ 5. There was no shadow about the 



prophet. 


(Mcoiiummud) for the purpose ot blinding the devil. 

416. Wc have got an intruder, 

V > u>/ S /jf 

417. People will kiss even the posteriors of an as9 
to serve their own purpose. 


i. e, Some people -will suffer or submit to any degradation, in order to 
Advance their own interest. (Kng.) Many kiss (lie child for the nurse’s sake. 


418. Were I to sacrifice my life in honor of such 
good news it would he allowable, since this 
good news is the cause of rest to my soul. 


JJ *■*-} <gr (jAjI v' ji 

<S3119. For hoarding up, stones are as good as gold,. 

^ x.>y v.!>. J-V^y 

420. How can that which is incomparable bfe com¬ 
pared ? 

jr* u" ,; j) 

421. Take care lest her wall break your head. 

Used as a caution to prevent people frdm undertaking dangerous enter- 
}»we3. (Mng«) Don’t run your head against a wall*. 


MIN/Sr^ 
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422. A messenger lias performed his duty when he 
has conveyed the information. 


it then depends upon him who receives it, to act upon it or not. 



423. Mankind can endure whatever misfortunes 
fyefall them. 



421. O my soul! no one goes astray upon a strait 
road. i. e. In a fair transaction there is nothing 
to be apprehended . 

(*>; aV j* 

425. The Ethiopian, (or negro) is called camphor, 
(or snowball) by the rule of contraries. As lucns 
ci non lucendo ; or a black man being called Mr , 


White. 

Said of a worthies* person who boasts of hi* great merits. 


* L f **j jj# 


426. Of what use is camphor to a person struck with 


lightning ? 


Camphor I understand, i* applied by the native practitioners to A peracWK 
who has beers slffthty burnt, hut ifenn be of no use to one who has Keen* 
burnt to death. ( Eng.) When the house is burnt down, you bring water. 


u 
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t/uj .ll mJjf 

427. A green leaf is a beggar’s present, i. e. All 
that he has got to give. 

It is usual Tar beggars to present s green leaf Ut the rich, ia hope* of 
getting' gallic money in return. 

428. Rice and honey is the food given by Goo. 

Said by a person who unexpectedly gets a thing afwhioh he had not the 
least hope. , , , V 

CC-1 tmfjf p&i »ji 

429. She gives her Iamb into the wolfs mofilh. 

Applied to those who bring mischief on their own. relations. 

*fvr d* - 

430. The goat speaks with too much freedom, or 
takes too many liberties. 

Applied to a person who gives himself airs. 

A 1 • • fc * f 

m v. 

** b t —>\ai j K*-~tjj, 

431. The goat is taken up in thinking of his life, 
and the butcher iii thinking of the fat, (which he 
may get from it.) 

jj> 

4^S. The truly great do not find fault with their 
inferiors. 


WNI$T/ty 
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^ yl 

<bi u 'jji *'■’ 

433. The wise do not call him great, who mentionl 
the name of the great with contempt. 

434. If you wish to be accounted great, practice 


liberality, 

JLo &} ji*> ^X_ y 

435. Greatness depends upon wisdom, not upon 
years. 

o-’ Mj'jI J.y 

436. The greatness of a boy depends upon his 
good breeding. 

437 . O little goat! don’t die, for the spring is soort 
coming; i e. keep up your spirits as thing# 
will soon take a favorable turn. 

Used by a person wlio is heartily tired mud disappointed b$r thepromi^** 
of nnotber, Which are again mada to him. 

tip sAj jSj ipd* ji t&j*'. 

438. The goat which has become scabbed, should . 
be turned out of the flock . 

JEn$. One scabbM sheep is enough to infect the whole Sock, 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. part I 
aijj i 

439. A dead goat and golden horns ! 

Said by ?r person nnder whose‘chaise sbme thing oflittle value has been 
' left and which has been lo*t, upon the Owners declaring, thai what he had 

deposited wftli him was of great value. 

J> 4 W ^ j i 

440. The goat or its price. 

Said topnu who neither pays for what he has bought, no? will return it. 

jr 

•V UtkJ 

441. He is (made) of very bad clay. i. e. He ia 
very ugly. 

j +kX*f 

442. He is a pathic. 

v " * * • 

ft 

443. He has a very sauu countenance; or he Is very 
self-conceited, 

• sj* *” Jjr* 

444. A raw ,(i. e. ignorant) man requires to travel 
much in order to become ripCj i. e. experienced, 

\ (Eng.) SeM aNxiol to travel and he'll coiiie bju'k ohe, 

, jf 1 U j 

445. I shall speak (to him) whether he hear or not* 

\j 

44G. Hear the report of a cannon ! 

This.sftyingia used by people, when a person who ha* been previously 
boasting of his good «ngmg, commences a song which not , only falls far 
. thort of the expectation raised, but iris voice !« found to be hur% diLgr^ 
able and loud.;. 




. •, 




S )» 
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(*-V *t~-M 

^17. I am going to my own city, where I shall be 
my own master, 

A/r* tr(f» cA/A tv 4 / 


448. Every one is a king in his own dity. (Scot.) 
Even/ minister can preach in Ids own pulpit. 

See Part I. Sect. 1, No. 453. 

Bj~dJ ^ .1 JJU 

449. After the destruction of Rusru. 

Applied to one who efitu'S assistance-to another when it is toalate to ba 
oFanv avail. (&pg*) VI heft the house jj burnt down, you bring water-, off 
when all ig.gone, repentance comes too U;fe. H w applied, nl@o to ona whn 
bus accomplished, his purpose alter great labour and aulfoiing, 

L ) j] 

450. After trouble comes ease. 

O^gb 13^1 ^ s«. ^ ^ i \AJ 

451. After my death I care not should the world be 


Ruined topsy-turvy. 

9 

JJ'* {J*? {*>**/*$ ^ 

^52. After the death of Soohhab (to obtain) an elec- 
tuary. 

This alludes to the story of fioom’m, who after be had mortally wounded 
his sou Soohb ab, discovered the relationship I bat subsided between them*, 
tuul instantly sent Goam/itz to the king Kaoos for some of Ins Nmhdatoo (a 
certain kind of electuary) which, (for political reasons,) it iawriri, he refused to 
give at the time, but sent it afterwards, when it wna too late to bo of any 
use. The proverb ia applied when assistance is not afforded in proper time 
and place. Sec No. 440. 

The following account of the combat between RflflrrVM and his unknown 
•on SoouniADj may prove not unacceptable in this place, “ The poet 


nmr/ty 



<3L 
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{FntncostsB) ccnrmence'r this episode with a beautiful line, that truly 
characterizes the story which ho relates! It is, he observes, “ Yuk» 
tlasttane poor uz »Ui chushm”—“ A tale full of the waters of the eye.*’— 
The young Stfonnui was the fruit of one t>f KoosTUm’s early amours, He 
lmd left h» mother, and bo ughtTame under tho banners of Ukramvab, whoy© 
armies he commanded, and floon obtained renpwn beyond ihat of all cotem- 
poraxy heroes but Ins father. He bach turned death and diwnay into the 
rank* of the Persians, and had terrified the boldest warriors ot that couutry, 
before Uoobtum encountered h m, which .at last that, hem resolved U> do, 
wilder a feigned name. They met three iimes. The first lime they 
parted by mutual consent, though Soobhar had the advantage. The second 
the youth obtained a victory, but granted (ifa to his unknown father, Thu 
third was fatal to SeeaaAB, who when writhing in the pangs of death, 
warned his conqueror to shun the vengeance that is inspired by parental 
woes, and bade him dread the rage of the msglUy IWruar, who must 
soon learn that he had skin his son Svobuab, These words, wo ara 
told, were as death to the aged hero j and when he recovered from a trance, 
he tailed in despair for proofs of what booiraAit had said. The afHicUd 
and dying youth tore open his mail, and showed his father a seal wlucli hit* 
mother had placed on hia arm, when she discovered to him lim aernet 
of hi* birth, and bade him seek his father. The sight of hie own signet 
rendered Roostom quite frantic; he cursed himself, attempted to put an end 
to liis existence, and was only prevented by the effort* of. hi- expiring not to 
.After Soohilab's death, he burnt his tents, an l all his good^, and carried 
ihe corpse to Seexlan, where it was interred. The army of Tccuai vvas, 
agreeably to the last request oF SooHRAB, permitted to cross the Oxus mi* 
molested It was commanded by Hamah : and Zvw&nu attended, on ih® 
part of Hoostuw, to see that this engagement was respected by the Persians, 
To reconcile us to the improbability of this tale, we'are mbnned that Kuos- 
tvu could have no idea his son win iii existence. The mother of tcujfttAB 
had written to him ker.cndd wa-j t*. daoglutir, fearing to Icye her darling in¬ 
fant if she revealed the truth j and Koem/M, as 'before stated, fought" utidvr 
% feigned name, an usage not uncommon. it. the chivalrous combats of those 
days. In the account of this combat, Fiiuiuosas ha* even excelled himself.' 
In the whole of this passage, there is no part more beautitul than me picture 
4>fthe distraction cf tilt mother of fcau hrab, who set fire to her palace, 
meaning to perish in the fkniu*, but was prevented by her attemTiuitw, 
These, Uowfiier, could not console h«r. She became quite frantic: hei 4 
wild joy was to clothe herself in the bloody garment in which he had been 
slain j to kiwa tlie forehead of hii iavouriie horse j to diW hi* bow; wield 
his lance, bis sword, and hie mace t ami, at last, to use tho words of ih« 
poet, “she died, and her *oui ffed to that of h*T Jieifoifi soa,” MALCQUi’fl 
Hixtoryof Persia, Vol, I. Page 3$ + 
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***"*£*? 

453. See your own errors. (Eng.) Be open to con¬ 
viction yourself: or first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eve, and then thou shall see clear¬ 
ly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

jj! ,S «x^> b J U> ^ y&j 

454. A man's pride is in proportion to his wealth. 
It also means that a man’s trouble will he in pro- 
portion to his wealth. 

{’Setrt.jl He {hat has just enough can soundly sleep. 

The o’eroome only trouble# folks to keep. 

*<—• A* S^X“ jX* ^j(j 

455. Practice liberality but lay no stress on the ob¬ 
ligation. This is a truly noble sentiment! 

*) j** \ 

456. By repeating the word fijre a the mouth does 
not burn. 


457. The misfortunes of the stable (fall) on the 
head of the monkey. 

It is tlie custom in Hiudmtan to keep a monkey in or near Hie stable, 
to guard the horses from thu influence of evil eye*.. In Persia tho animal 
80 retained is a hog , and in some parts of England a goat is considered a ne¬ 
cessary appendage to a stable, {hough possibly from »omi? other equally 
fanciful motive. 

Tho proverb is applied whenever a pGor man or a jei vant is punished for 
the crime* ot hia aupenor. 


T 
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45S. O nightingale bring us the glad tidings of 
spring and leave bad news to the unlucky owl* 


U£*»a*W &>- 

45!). Where is the necessity of your teaching 
Lgoqman, (or Esop,) phRojpphy. 

(Eng.) Teach your gran dm other to suck c$>g». 

The Arab waiters say, rhat LdtfQMJ* whs the son of B^oor, who was th« 
|K)n or graudsoi^ of $ aistgr gr ay.i>t cf Jokj and that he lived several cen¬ 
turies, and to the time of DAvnj, \vhb wham lie Was conversant in FaUftinc. 
According to the desyriplion they,giyc of lii*per^ouj he U*3C0 de¬ 

formed enough 5 for they say he wa a gf a Mack completion, (whence soma 
fall him an Ethiapidn]) with'thick lips hnU splay feeu hut, in return, he 
received from Goo wisdom and eloquence hi a great degree ? which some 
pretend were given him in a vision, cm his making choice of wisdom prefer¬ 
ably to the gift of prophecy, either of which were offered him. The genera¬ 
lity of (he Moohvmm^ms |hprefyra, hold him to have been no prophet, but 
only a wise man. As to his condition, they say he was a slave, but obtained 
liberty on the following occasion. H<» nut/r Having qjia day bin) a 

jbittcr melon to eat, he yak) him such exact obedience as to eat it allj at 
which his master bein^jfmrpmed, a^ked bun hpw h.e ffoqld eat so nauseous 
a fruit? To which he replied-, it was oo wonder that h? should f 01 * once 
accept a bitter fruit from the same hand from which ha had received so 
many favours. The eoniinentBtars mention several quick repartees cf 
TflOQMiN, which, together with the circumstances abovernenlioncd, agree so 
well with what Maximus Planupiss has written of Esop, that from (hence, 
and from the tables attributed to Loo^iviav, V/ the orientals, the latter has 
been generally thought tg have no other than the Esq y of the Greeks, 

However that be, (for i think the matter will beur a dispute,) I am of opinion 
tbnt Peanudes borrowed great part of his life of J£soP from ihe trad$Uou%he 
met with in the east concerning LoqqMan, concluding them to have been tho 
same person, because they were both slaves, and supposed to he the writers 
cf tbo*ie fables which go under their respective names, and bear a great re- 
semblcnee to one another: for it has long since btfcn observed by learned,men f 
Ijiat the greater part of that monk’s performance is aft absurd romance, and 
supported by no eyi<j[epce of the ancient writers. S«« SAUft* tr&usj^tjqn of 
the Qoorag. 
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460. He soars aloft, i. e. He boasts. 

When etajt) of 6 post, it ifteans that lit" lias tiilc^n a siiMime fligM. 

*J j * ff* 

461. In tralh, one fruit acquires a colour from 
another. 

i. e. People the example , of those; \tilh whom they R*«Vcii»te, 

(Eng,) Whet! the old cock crow, lh<i voting cock learns. ' See S23 of thfa 
Section, mid Part IL Sect, l, fNo* h35i 

c-w dj J *iV.V 

463. He should be put in danger of death, that he 
may be contented with fever, 

Aij f w^-Vj 

4*63. Put him in danger of death, that he may pre¬ 
fer labour. 

ti-wujj jj&** ■*')^iV iJkJ 

464. The service oF God must be performed, as he 
will not be satisfied with people merely because 
they are the descendants of the prophet. 

465. Servitude is helplessness itself. 


j’i <*£► 'y \‘fi 

466. Obey! what right have you to give orders;, 
or it is your business to obey, not to trouble your 
head about what the orders are that are given you. 


minis?*,. 



\j t\fjO bxh 


467. I will accompany you to your house. 

Ihiais said by a parson to another in diatresa in order to expretii hi* 
attachment for him. 

* & 
f *j ly Lr-^i 3 ^ ££***! 

468. Do you sit down, that I may go and beg and 
give you whatever I get. 

Said to a friend to prevent him from going away. 

469. Attend to what he says^ but not to the person 
who says it. 

4/0. I he children of Adam are formed of clay? if 
they are not humble, what pretensions have they 
to the nam& 


471. Two of a trade never agree. 

(Eng,) Doctor* differ. See Scot, I. No. 467 . 

Jf t> 4) jj \j\j AJjji 

472. What has a monkey to do with the business 
of a carpenter. 

Alluding » the „ H-inwni Mory j n ,| le j Vnmti ScoUltt, Chapter I. w 
* n the Khirud Ufro% l Vol. 1st, page 128. 



II. 
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473. A monkey cannot by imitation become a hu- 
man being. 


474. To Send a kiss by messenger is impossible. 

% V . » • • % 

See Sect. 1. No. ?.x 

• - V 

475; Odour of musk does riot remain (long) con- 
. cealed. 


*i' Wj-! J b 

<■ • 

476. The beauty of the garden is enjoyed by him, 
whose mind is at ease. 

*jr- *? 

477. The mother eats under pretence, that it is for 

• * 

the good of her child. 

> 

<0 l? us.—J \**r J tj lj 

. 

478. Behold how great is the distance of the road 
now! 


tJscd tr express lioW much any tK?np; ta changed- 

*i i) 

479. It is better to die for want of meat, than suffer 
the importunity of witked butchers. 
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480. In whatever business one engages heartily, 
were it even a thorn it vrouid became nosegay. 




481. By whatever name yon call him (Gron) he at¬ 
tends to you. 

4S2. You must be under an obligation to a hundred 
thorns for the sake of one rose. 

i. e. One must put up with many inconveniences in order to get on irt 
the world. 


X&\jJ 

A- sk>3 I 


483. That place ia heaven where there is no pain, 


and where one has nothing* to do with another. 

gjylU j* 

48 i. Heaven is at the feet of mothers. 

i. e. Those people will go to heaven who are obedient to their parents. 




485. He has become without wings or feather. 

i» «. He has been deprived of all hia power and support* 
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% • ^ * 
v( tfr-J* 

480. Although you be the Alexander of the time, 
don’t venture into a tavern without a guide.' 

Used to dissuade a person from* undertaking any thing without support, 

' Si—jJ Jfe- jA 

487. Whatever a man does who is afflicted with 
love, he is to be excused for it, 

j* 

488. Its root is in water, A. <?. II is in a thriving 
slate . 

489. Still I am not without* hope, let ns see what 
will be the result* 

u^«1 r U Jw 

V,. 

490. He is vexed or sorrowful, or unwell. 

> 

* • 

«yt»# -Uj jT *«*“• 'Jr ! LtJjjai 
J>jT ^ *lUi b jailjjj jUb 

491. When an unfortunate man builds a large 
mosque, either the arch falls in, or. the Q.ibli\ is) 
crooked. 

*+*j ‘-’Ay 

492. He dances without the tabor and the pipe. 

Applied to aperscT who docs any thing out of lime or pUco. 






49 3. Without pains one cannot acquire extended 
fame, 

(Eng ) None go to heaven on a feather bed, 

ji dt M 

t U 

494. Without money, without feathers. 

L <. One can do nothing without money. 



495. God only is free from defect. 

j) *J yfjj Jf 

496. Poverty has done to me what the money did 
to Qmioom. 

In order to throw some light on this aaying, the ftUowitjg account at 
Qakoow from Sale’s .translation of the Qooran may prove of service. 
u The coimnenta'ors say, QAttooff was the son of YusiHAr the uncle of 
iVlOBtii i and consequently make him the same with the Korah of the scrip¬ 
tures. This person is represented by them as (ha most beautiful of th® 
Israelite*, arid so far surpassing them all ir» opulency, that the riches of 
Qatuwn have become a prdverb. The Mtoohummnddfki are indebted to 
the Jew-: for this last circumstm^ to which they have added several 
other fables! for they tell us, that he built a large palace overlaid with 
gold, the door* whereof were of massy gold; that lit* became so inso¬ 
lent, because of his immense riches, an to Vfiisa a sedition against Moses \ 
though some pretend the occasion of his rebellion to have been his unwilling' 
nesa to give alms, as Moses had commanded: that oria day, when that pro* 
phet whs preaching to the people, and, among other laws which he publish¬ 
ed, declared, that adulterers should be stoned } Q.iuoow asked him, what if 
he should be found guilty of the same crime \ to which Muses answered, that in 
*uch ease he would suffer the same punishment; and (hereupon QaeooN 1 
produced a harlot, whom he had hired to swear that Moses had lain with 
her, and charged him publicly wiib it; hut on M&acs'a adjuring the woroaa 
to speak the truth,Iter resolution failed her* and sho confessed that she Wsu 
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by QiitooN to accuse. him' wrongfully: that then Gor> directed 
Moses, who had complained to him this usage, to command the earth 
What he pleased, and it should obe^hux); whereupon he said, Q earth, s-waU 
low them up l and that immediately the earth opened under Qaroo?? and hi* 
Confederates, and,N^vullonred them up, With His palace and all his riche*. 
There goes a tTadiflon, that aa Qarocw ’sunk gradually into the ground, 
first to his knees, than to his waist, then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, O Muses, hava mercy on ttys] but that Mosei continued to say, 0 
earth,, swallow them np, till he last He tvhnily disappeared; upon which Goa 
@aid to Moses, Thou hacht no mercy on Qaroott, 'though he asked pardon 
of thee four timeat but I would have hud eomp&s»ion on him, if he -had asked 
pnrdoT* of me hot once/* 

*i»J w-Uc y-i.U 

497. The poor helpless fellow went to Aleppo, 
i. e. He got ioundly beaten, having fallen alone 
and unprotected among a hast of foes. ; as. we 
sa^, “ He fell among (He Philistines.” 

It is said of tha people of Aleppo that they all carbine against any help- 
Jess strung^** who geU into ^ dispute with of them'. v * , 

Ajfj 

498. Two water- melons cannot be held in one hand. 

j\ to 

499. It is better to work for nothing; than sit idle. 

- ^ ■ 

300. He is drunk without tasting liquor. 

- Jl stHLi Jy ck ^ 

SOI. You can live without bread, but not without 
water. 




U 
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348 


502 A mean person by encircling the Kuubtk 
caiinot become a H^jee, or true pilgrio*. 


jsrj*? U^Ul tjijfjyj 

S#.*^ JV» 

503. Last year you were Qcotbuk, (or small axis,) 
and this year you have become Qootbi Deen* 
(or the axis of religion;) and if you remain one 
year more, you will be Qootbi Deeni Huedur (or 
the axis of the religion of Olee.) 

Said to one who boasts of his acquirement*. 


504. They first lay . the foundation and then build 
the wall. 

Weans that people ought to r *Bect ba!Vr& th*y vpeak. (£ng,) Look fc*fcw 
you leop. 

505. lie is an inhabitant of Pae-chunur. i. e. He is 

a worthless vagabond. 

* 

^>Vl Acccft'tVmg to the authority of the Buhari TJjum, i* tb s name of 
a pktee in Eran 3 or Ecnia propec, the inhabitants of ivliiuh are om«tl lofr 

0 

their immorality. The literal meaning of u the foot frf the 

plane tree. 
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50 C*, The legs of those who require proofs (of 
God s existence) are made of wood, and wooden 
legs are exceedingly weak* 

jijft raying U al&o used when a person requires proofs of any thm£* 


\J*H Jir^j J* 'j'i 

lj a> a.! 

507. It is preferable to be in chains in the society 
of friends, to being in the garden along with 
strangers, 

V ) f , JO(l 1 »*,'C '» V 1 l 

AiUj,-. CZijJ Z\jf- yj'i 

508. It is dark at the foot of the lamp. See Part II. 
Sect. L No. 492. 

% • * t I ^ f . 1 

* , i , i k 1 ^ ^ < j • * * ' # 

1 > t * • ' • 

v /*.<&**■ V 0 

• * \ 

509. A good baker never leaves Ins bread half 
baked. 


v >',4n>b c -.> jA> 

V * ^ 

ju Lj; a* j>j 

510. A parricide ought t\ot to be made a king, but 

I r * . S 4 . t | 

should he be, he will continue but a short period. 
^ 1 


• M'NfSr*., 
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511. The father ate no flesh, the sou is a butcher* 

Applied to one who relinquishes the religion or mariner* of hia fore fathers* 
See Part fl. JbecLiou I. No. I8£, 

Jj *^'a •‘*&U 

512. One who is distressed for his daily food, will 
be so in his mind. 


f 3 J}*A 

513. He is a great eater and a little runner. See 



514. The light of the righteous does not influence 
one of a vicious origin, or an evil root will not 
thrive in a good shade. See No. 18, of this Sect. 



515. The sieve is satiated by the liberality of the 
mill. 



516. The son of a hand-maid is good for nothing, 
though his father should be a king. i. e. JSfo 
good is to be expected Ji'om one oj low origin. 



-s>. 

W 

_ II. 

sM (jits? ^j***£}d uT-— . r J <J"i 
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^ ►<- jb j £1^ 

517. After thirty years, Khaqan&e discovered that 
Booranee and Badunjan were one and the same 

thing. 


518. You may go to the temple of Mecca by in¬ 
quiring the way. 

In reply to one who excuses himself from going to any place, by aayitlg 
that he does not know the way. 


&j£ jK>. jto aid r ?±j iS j*j 

519. What shall a father do when the son is of a 
bad disposition, 

u»*Awij ^ Si b ^ jjJ j -^ J 9 

a—i 

5S0. The son of Noah associated with the wicked ; 
and lost the dignity derived from his lather. 


«d*> jjb ^ b 

521. The leavings of a cow should be given to an 
ass. 

« 

Sj * A. ^ ^ - - .A • -4* . v, 

£22. The leavings of a dog- ought to be given to a 
dog. 
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Uu-Juujj J*. .* *JkA* 



523. The leavings of a dog afe not worthy of be¬ 
ing purified. 



524. Do yon think to come to the back part df & 
debauchee’^ house and commit theft ? 

X?*ba\icfrets arc generally Lluefeflj. 

*+> 

525. He bestows barley chaff 



(& *d*b f M 

52G Lana e testicnlis nebulonum. To express 
contempt foi 1 any thing which has been lost. 


aj i }} > j J 

527. He has no hair on his cap. 

It let. Ha is very poor. 2d, He fcatr no weight or influence. 


U\^2 Ml 


523. An army of gnats wilt liar rasa an elephant. 



529. fie dresses him in staffed garments, (which 
make a thin person look Stoat and partly ) 


That 5s, lie flatters nr bestow* groundless rommendatians on any on«. 
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jj! jj CX-wJk>l 

530. The five Anglers are not all alike. 

V ^ * i&Mj ji 

SSL Lit. He puts cotton qw his beard. 

l»t. He gaiters hiiii, to obtain his own eftd*. Sd. He raaUa ahiitt »f him. 
j J Ofj w* j*«»J 

, The advice of a father has uo effect upon him 

who is wicked from his birth. 

.* 1 

LmmJ jji\ W. A £,) CJU 

\ 

533. The breath of a gnat vvjll not put out the sum 

l*Ui WL'wjJ 

53L lie speaks his mind freely. 

S f J }+ 

535. The twisting of a snake is from liia crooked 
gait. 

That is to say, that people Kuiler from their bad conduct 

536. Spiritual teachers do not soar of themselves, 
but «heir disciples make them soar. 

4 * i ' , * • *• 

i. e. They do net spread their own fame, but it is *pread by their 

537. It is never too late to learn. Better late than 

, ♦ • 




Hever. 
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y^nT r 


538. Old age is equal to a hundred defects. 

• lily 

fWj 

439. He is an old man, acts as one vyho h^j not 
arrived at the years of discretion 


cs.-"*l e/f? jjr* jg* 

540. My saint is but grass, but niy confidence in 
him is sufficient, 

Impliea that tils dignity of a leader, depends on tho opinion of hi« foU 
lowers. 

LS-jU* CAM 4^0 C.**J*i 

541. Whatever my spiritual guide does., will be a 
special favor, 

iyl>V j;j V V” «yj ^ 

542. The old woman did not die till a rainy day. 

Spoken of some thing which occurs at a very inconvenient time, Tha 
death of an old wopnuu i<* not considered a nubjcot of any regret, but is very 
inconvenient ifnhe must be buried in a heavy rain. 


543. It is a great thing if an old man talks of being 
in love, and it is equally so if you get fresh fruit 
from an old branch. 


**"•#* 

544. There is no hill before one's tongue. 

i. e, There is no obstacle to prevent a person from speaking lbs imnth 
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Jj by * 4 Ij dix* tzty y 


515. Before the dog carry away the leather bag, 
take care of it. 

i. t. Provide against misfortunes before they arrive. 


*4* 



516. The leather complains before the rat attacks it. 




Ml. To cry out for pardon before he is beat. 

See No. 238 of Part II. Section I. 

• - «♦ » 


JU 


548. He complains before he is struck. See above. 

'i & k * *xl«) jl 

549. To open one’s mouth before the meat is ready. 
See Part. I. Sect. II. No. gg. 

j' \M$ 

550. Lamentation before death. 


To express a person making a great fuse ftbout« miifcrtfine, which ha* not 
yfii happened. See No. 547 above. 
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He makes timely preyuiations; or ke pa\es 
the way for what is to follow. 

A 4 Ui I h yj*.*' 

553. Lying at one’s feet. i. e. A thing immedi* 
atuly about to happen, also at one’s merry. 

55 i. No one can argue with a lm\ 


555. He frightens or deters him. 

Jjj Stytjf J6 

550. Don’t go to a mere physician, but to a man who 
has hacl much practice. 


3 J s* 


»S > 






557. Go to him who wants you ; sport yourself with 
those who are willing to buy you. 


y, u ) U jAti 3 / U p> u lAH 

558. In the presence of a poet lie is U prase writer, 
and iu the presence of a prose writer he is a poet, 
and in the presence of both he is' neither the one 
' or the other, but before him who can write nei¬ 
ther poetry nor prose, he can writo both. 

It n applied to one- who boasts of.bemg *bii to do every Ibioj. 


mtSTffy 
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i i/t jj 1* .3 Jj' r+**{ 

559. A prophet first prays for himself i e. Charity 


begins at home. 


t-i*» 

■ ■■ * 

560. He is spongy (or flabby) like cotton. 

.Applied to one very corpulent, hut stupid and indolent. 

t*—J 5 Xi ***> 

561. He is oak touch-wood. i. e. Very Irascible. 
2d. He is good for nothing (as Persian oak 
said to be the vsorse kind of wood used as touch- 
ivood.) 

b J.3 A£ \j »Jj t* J' J* 

562. When an elephant sticks in the mud, it re¬ 
quires a strong elephant t.o pull him out. 

» ji Ji> \ ii V* 

583. His cup is filled, i e. He is at the point of 
death. 

os* u 

■‘.'Vt. Let us see what will come forth from (tha 
curtain of) futurity. 

^ j f j a ^ 3 *V ' ,J 

iJj&S u* * ’'*• ^ 1 /j* 

565. As long ns thou stickest to the shop of thine 
house, never O simpleton. caiiSt thou become, a 
man, 


'1 
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556. While an antidote is bringing fro;n ifatj, he 


that is bitten by a snake may. die. 

Spoken io one who being demad to do something, imtnetJUtely puts it off 
to a distant period. 

561 Till you shake the tree, the apples will not fall. 

i. e. Nothing is to be obtained without exertion, (Eng ) It is a poor favof 
that is not tforth asking. Ask and it shall be given you, (Km Tfst.) 

4 

f' tji ^ * A-i /.al^ '■* 

56S. Since you became a man, I have become at* 


ass, 

f~j\~ 1 &+t y v 

569. Before you come to me, I shall have reached 

God. 

Uaad by on* to express great impatience. 

Si 1 t Sg& b I Iff tjy! \J 

570. They have scattered Dkatoara (or thorn-ap¬ 
ple) in the air, i. e. The people are all mad. 

*■1 -■-1 ! CM 1 * *j4 4441^ 

571. The cap (or crown) of Moohu.mmud is a lustre 
in the eyes of men. 

jlj 'j 

57®. The citizen dies under his quilt. 

Applied to one, who loves ease, and to sleep in » sound skint 


II. 
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I 


573. Military exploits are not the business of a 


Tajeek, (or citizen.) 

(Lat.) Ne siUor uUrfc. craped up*. 

osjx *r »■*A >’ ^ l; 

574-. Let us see, what fortune itself will produce 
from the curtain of futurity. See 561 of this 

Section , 

%JL T- j \f 4*-* V* ^ 

575, Let us see iu the me&ntioie what is the will of 


God* 

v .*•* — * ^ ±~*y j*> «•* 

wi—i ^ jb X& ^ j J- 

576. Until the appointed time arrives, the exertions 
of one’s friends are of no avail. 

.vU * */ vk-w h" 

577. A broken thread may be tied; but a knot 
will always remain. 

i. e, Those who have been once highly offhndert -with one another, wul 
££ver ba iincereJy reconciled. See Part U. Seotiou 1. No, 748. 

cJt j* ^ 

578. While the root is in water, there is hope of 
fruit, 

t. Whila tU«re ia life, tfiere ia hope* 
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PART 


l»£—J CSj 'Sj+ t dSjy, 

579. The woof of old age and the warp of death 
are the same. 

vs--*' Jjfi u~J+ ‘--"Ai ^!j I" 

580. The darkness of the night is a collyrium fq>r 
the eyes of the mole. 

J j* J-ijV 

5S1. What do yon make a sign with your eye^ 
brows in the dark? 



Used .to express the folly oF attempting, what cannot h«? done.. 


jjl* i! 9Sj J f 4 J ^ 

582. Who will drink wine or remain alive nextyear? 


It it used to express the advantage of our envying the present moment* 

U+jV.xS^.lV 'JV <tJ ‘t'* 4, lj 
583. If you do not set ou t at night, you will not 

reach any place next-day. 

/ 


jjlj j4 ji %-Ai 

584. The shell was not filled with pearls, 
. was contented. 


A. . i 

until it 


It a*<ed to inculcate the policy of contentment. 

*585. As long as there are tools in the world, .a 
needy man can never want bread. 

(Eng. ) A fool and his money arc soon parted., 
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586. A snake cannot enter his hole, until be straight¬ 
ens himself. 


xib iM v i j ‘-r^a u-h Jj+ V 


587. Until a man shall have spoken, there is no 
judging of his talents. 


i. e. .People are betrayed hy their eonver^atiass-i 


hjjf {J J* js»- aA<Ai U 

5S8. if there were not some little matter, people 
would not soy so much. 

i. 0 . There must be smite foundation for what all the wotI<I aays > though 
it may not be true to its ful? eslaat, (ting* J Common laoie s seldom ta blame ; 



589. As long as the breath remains, the road of life 


is even. 


es. -' xr'j 3 j't * 


590. To take a compensation for injury sustained. 


is the sign of a mean- spirit. 



Jt-ib -L 3 ^ 

* • s 

591. Let us see, which of us is the favorite, and 
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592. He has not received a slap from the hand of 
fortune yet. 

}. e„ He has never known what it is t6 ba in di&cultiffl j it also is applied 
to on*, who lias no experience of the world. 

dj! Jvi Aaj 1.^4 dJ 1*3 Jj X *J 

593. There is no harm in changing one's taste. 


Sl 


(Eng.) Variety is charming, 

VCJjJ0£^1| u</ isJ? 

594. Either the plank of a throne or of a coffin. 

(Eng.) Victory or death* 

Ajk k\i UUflT 

595. Either a throne or a coffin. 


(Sc«L) Eiiher win the horse or tine the saddle* 

J 1 jy U 

596. The qualities of a tree depend dr! those of 
the seed,- from which it sprung; and those of 
a man, on the company he keeps. 


I *j * > {)} \jr* •/*’. 

697. I will carry you to the water, but bring you 
hack thirsty, i. e. I will tantalize you. 

598. Represses down the scales. 

i, *. He puts an sxorbkant price cn his wares* 
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J>j) T Uu j » fj* jjl 

599. A balance is a mean instrument, since on what ■ 
ever side it finds the greatest weight, on that side 
it hangs down its head. 


Applied to any rnaart wrwtch nvho receiving bribes from two parties, favor* 
that one who pays him most. 


**4i ) <* j*jj y/ 


600. His (or your) scales are false at both ends. 



if J Vi« ti '^1 * jjly 


601. The balance of Versus does not hreak by the 
weight of the stars. 

According to the Persians Turn too or the sign Libra, -is one of the man. 
sidns of Venus. 

jj ^ «* j* j**- b ^ 

602. Education bestowed on the worthless, is like 
putting a walnut , on a dome. See No. 18 of this 
Sect. 


*?■ j ^ L* d* 4 a - ? 


603. To a timid person, a fairy and a demon are 
equally alarm mg . 



604. A Tocrkman hearing the name of paradise, 
asked, is there any plunder or booty to be had 


there? 

^ppliiiri to ortc v*ry tapociems. 


V 


• UNisrc 
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<SL 


603. He has been overcome; also his stock is ex¬ 
pended; he has got to the end of his tether, or 
he is completely done up. 


±l~' ? 

COO. He becomes moist, i. e. He grows angry. 


^ f */> y* 

C07. Leeks on a mountain are as good as roasted 
meat. 

* 

1*-^i s^iJ ***** 

6CB. I will lake a thong from his back. 

i, c. Fog him well, or flea his back. 

COD. The whole world appears a fountain of water 
to a thirsty man in his sleep. 

i. e, Th&t. which a mat) eagerly desires, ia preieftt to hii tmnd night and 
day, S'eerarhll. Sect. I. No. 227. 

Sjjj 2 + i —>1 <— J* 

GIG, A thirsty person sees water in his sleep. 
dii «U 

b> •> , ' 

Cll. The author cau best explain Ins own compo¬ 
sition. 
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j±> »J O j ‘—•J j*l 

612. Flattery is worse than abuse. 

It i a to be regretted, that this saying in not more generally known. 


ji 3 U- {jj±J J jl 

613. Paying one’s respects to the master of the 
house, is like taking cotton from the beard of a 
cotton-carder, i. e. Labor in vain. 


614. Workmen are excused from paying their res¬ 
pects. ( As it would interrupt business.) 

Cn» 1 a>l j) t—t-l 

615. To spit towards heaven. 

i. «. To throw out ealumrtie* on one whom they will not reach, but will 
recoil on Uie calumniator. 

/u *>J cjfr-v-l ^ y jkiJ 

616. Where is the use of taking precautions, since 
what has been pre-ordained must happen. 

*kj\ fijV 

617. An old almanac is of no use. 

J)— ^*1 pji a j Kj 

61S. He will not be softened till you jolt him well. 

<. «. 1I« wiii not listen to reason, till you treat, hiui vva'i tie verity. 

-/)>*■ b 

619. Pride ruined the fallen angel. 
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/*Ai j 8 ^ 

620. He sleeps with a saddle-cloth under his head. 

i. *. lie lives very hardily, or is content with little. 

621. You ought, not to usurp the place of your su¬ 
periors. 

j ^ -1 ' J Aj ^ 1 ,b 

622. A stage is not equal to a hall. 

i.e. The mean are not equal te the noble, (though they may resemble 
them.) 

# 

62 3. He is a perfect vagabond. 

AijJ j’■*> Aj b" As-*" ay Jy <tf AJ b 

624. The scrip should be filled with provisions; 
and a scrip is useless to him who has no provisions. 

'i b |JU y 

625. A bill on the next w orld. 

(Eng.) A draft on the pmm-p of Aldgate* 

fjiij Jjj .viUj \j 

626. People in health, are unacquainted with the 
pain of a wound. See Part II. Section I. No. 
403. 

(Knff.) He jests at scars, that never felt'a wound. 
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t \v\ 

JpE^fy II. vmimw» u --- 

uu—J ,yV vr ^** 1 

627. Vou can bake bread as long as the oven is 


warm. 

(U „ gt ) Make hay while the aua shines. 

t f )) J* ' 1 J W 

623. He shut up a milldam for himself. 

i. «. He Um kmcvH; a treasure for Hi. awn proper nee*, or Ha. .eoured 
an interest in a powerful patroa. 

^y'i u *='j V? 

629. If you go alone to the judge, (Qajee,) you 
will return well pleased. 

(Eng.) Orta tale ia good till another is lold. 

9 

630, He is a lazy fellow, who sits at the foot of the 


date tree. 

Applied to one vsry inactive, who instead of climbing to pluck th*> frmt, 
he sits at the foot »f the tree with his mouth open to receive such as tall of 
themselves. 

y* 

631. Condescension has two heads, i. c. Conde~ 
scension must be mutual. 

o li X j o*f ) tf ' y 

632. Condescension from the great is a virtue, 

'j*' fc4* J*. i J 

633. Less respect if you please and more money. 


• MINIS. 
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634. Repentance is only made for the pnqiose of 
being broken. 

(Eng.) Promises art like pie-crust, which are mada to bo broken. 


aLo ^ toy Sy. \j»~ Ji U> ky 

635. Those who desire others to repent, why don’t 
they repeat themselves. 


^ V KJ** j J ^ji ^ J ^ ^ } L/"V ^ • * 

635. Do you O brother, continue pure and don’t 
fear any body. 

637. You know and your business knows, 

i. a. 1 know nothing about it. 


63S. lie assists the master; or is so far advanced 
in his studies, that he takes part of the master’s 
labour on himself. 


v i V *.**; y 4/ to AJ..j 

639. Provisions are better in the belly, than on the 
hack. 

L It id btRUr to enjoy one 1 * fortune, than to board it tip. 


tt'N «#»>, 


• \ JlfL iGT.J If, 
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IG9 


j)}.; J *»T j> £ £ ! b c*-j /y 

C40. You have performed the business of this 
world so well, that you are now engaged in the 
business of heaven. 

Said to one who hns failed in any «“a*y affair and wish#* at the lame time 
to engage in some arduous undertaking. 

xjS-* si i y y 

641. Trust in God is the male, worldly cares the 
female. 

i, e. The former i» superior to the latter. 

\4A* ls"" MjrjVby.' <0* 

042. You who are so fond of sleep why dont you 

die at once? 

va^.1 iJ3 y 

643. He is very prudent. 

ey *<» J•> b* y 


c :o '*</•). il t .> 

644. Encourage me and then behold my bravery’, 
call me your own fox, and tben you will see mo 
perform the exploits of a lion. 

•a-—*' o" 

645. He is a perfect vagabond. 

di t^j^y 

646. Opulence depends on a generous heart, not 
upon wealth. 


VIGNl 
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647. He enters the heart. 

i e, Ha is very insirumtmg, 

3J ^ 

64S. The indigent are despised, or held in no esti¬ 
mation, 


649. 7 ne last arrow to the infidel’s heart, 

L »• The Usl attempt is* generally the most violent and desperate,. 

6jG, The arrow of the heavens, requires the bow 
©f the heavens (to shoot it,) 

°*ir 7 $ 

6jL When an arrow gets wet, it becomes like a 
bow. 

i. e. Miafortnne makes a proud man bend 

***** id ’*4 <0 

652. The titmouse holds up its feet, that the sky 
may not fall upon it. 

Applied to a -weak person, who aMempti to contend with one much 
itrou^er, 

jb jl 

633. The arrow once shot, returns, not to the bow. 

i. e. That which is past, caftnot be recalUd. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


m 


crfr II. 

•!.*. A/! *J* Jj*- **-' J* U*Wb 

654. It is the business of the axe to cut ail that 
comes before it, whether it be lignum aloes or 
common timber. 


u e. It is the duty of * servant to obey whatever orders his muster gives, 

■»-V £ fV h g 

655. A curved sword must have a curved scabbard. 

st'—i j' J 

656. Chamois leather rs not made of a camel’s bide. 

i. e. A. good work cannot be <*\peuied from a bad man. ( Lng.) You can¬ 
not make a silk purs# of & ear. 

657. The proving of a. thing, is iu the hands of the 
judge, i e. He tuny do as he r.huscs. 

658. A resolute person is not to he diverted from 
his purpose by the advice of atiy oue. 

<j- fi at ^ j* c* ;J ' 

659. He is the fellow of O.Oj, the son of Qpnuq. 

i. e. He is a perfect giant. For an account of this giant t s&e MuiRACC, in 
Alcor. p. 231. 

J; J‘ J 

650. The second is even worse than the first. 

J **’»* 

661. If you wish for future reward, act virtuously. 

Z 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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* 

J>j ^ « J«e>- i— ."Lj d’A&? n\j t-j'y 

663. The reward of a virtuous action goes to the 
house of its performer. 

( V ) i j! c/ 

663. You ought to cut (or sew) your robe, accord¬ 


ing to the size of your body. See No. 378. 


It signifies, that on# should expend according to fits meaija. 


pji j' &•'* *j \•>-> 

664. Where shall I get a skirt, who have no robe? 


4 tjt ^iV yjC «*V 

663. You bmst cut out for yourself Ajie garments 
of reputation. 

i. a. Strive to lty l j n ?*iy l fc g.^<V&ir»ti»r. ' 

M 

CJ« O^jJ c ,J V 

666. O my dear! you speak with my torfg^. 

i. e, you say what 1 intended to have said rm/« 
self. 

It in u«ec| * *Oj upon occaeiODB o(p ir&fce imd rnpro^ 


./ u \». }/ f c ,\*. 

667. My soul is in pawn and also my robe. 


' * c)’** 

668. One who gives his life (or soul) for bread. 

■ A mlswfor very aY&rimoua.pe*|Qn* 


/r .rf II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS.' if$ 

JW> fl J*" 

669, I gave up my life, then I met with my friend. 


It means that on® W 'obtained-, hi*.'desires, a£t«ir havtng paid d^rly 
for them. 

* 

Xlj JIwjJ; w ^U- 

67Q, He won’t give his life to the angel of dgath. 

Applied to a great miser. See No. 203, and Part II. Sect. I, No. 053. 

“ 9 

Mr jtj 

671. An iguprant man gaily attired, is like a camel 
with a gowu on. - . 

. i. e, It does not becom® him. 


672. The place is small and the people many. 

/' Ojvw -ulcs og** 

t 

(•jlp ^ a jj 

673. If where Hoosuin (oa whom be peace) died 
of thirst, it should rain curses upon YiafcEO. it 
would be right; 

*- . m 

p cb> v/b aJj cJ-.f- tisAlSi & 

674. Where the falcon strikes His, talerwi thore\the 
partridge cannot get up to-dance. : " 

0 

<?• m^I *h.$ v - '• °" 

67o. Where the eagle cannot fly, what can be ex¬ 
pected from a poor gnat. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


*ART 


ji * C* 2 ^' o J V 
GIG. S t in such a place, as you may not be requir* 
ed to get up again. See No. 306. 

i. e. Do not exceed the bounds prescribed by your situation. 

J*- v/’V ) lPv j*’ J* ^ V 

677 In the place of roses do you be a rose, and 
the where there are thorns do you be a thorn. 

It means, treat people as they treat yon. See No. 6§0. 

1 I y 

678 This is not the place for tying your as3. 

1* e. You are desired to quit ihia place. 

a J t/\> •b * 1 

679. Be has established himself in his situation 
securely. 

y A j ^A— 1 j!»®. 

680. A relation is always a relation and stranger 
a stranger. 

Ct-o ) '* j ! 

681. He tied a housing on the cow. i . e. He pre¬ 
pared for the journey. 

upficd to eny busines#, which can be performed without being under 
in obligation to any ooe k 

ij3 J c r*? 

682. Animals of the same genus, do not annoy each 
other 

( ting.) Birds of a feather fiouk together. 
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m 


683. Being of the same genu*, is a sufficient rea¬ 
son for union. 



y*M I J 

681’, A battle must be mutual; or in war there &ra 
two chances, 

1 . e. Either vktopr y or 4el@«t. 

iixSs y> jfj 

685; Up wages a $olds<Htith’s war. 

i„ 11c pretend* to fl^ht ill order to fivor bis own design*. 

Ml— \ A? ^ 

686. Recollect tliat this is a reply, 0 brother, hot & 
\xn i\ 

Sutd to one, who I* ovfJT-bWtng m hi» contMmtidtn 

/jj J'j** fi» 

687. Cross purposes. 

(Eng.) You talk ot’chivlk, end f ofdiee^ 

>-«->- iiV 

(>88, Silence is the best reply for the ignorant. 

i, e. Hie ben reply to on ignorant man's question ™ soence. 

j w jrv *i - ‘T- 

689. The severity of the teacher is better, than the 
foruhifss of the hither. 

(En^.J Spare the rod and »po!l the child* 


its oairmtf pso verbs. rink* 




(590. The reply to a Turkish question, should be in 
Turkish. 


i. e. A rudo quenLion merkst #jrudp 
ti? Oliver. See No. 077 o i this Section 


To give one » Rowland fov 


-! aci /-, 


&AtXj Jj*t ^ 1/ Jlifct* .:>►> j 

691. Barley at the foot of the pass i* unprofitable. 


i. e. It is too lac® wfcprt aboi-^. ^ a .i. in feed ft hor^e* 

whose strength has bieu wa*" i by . sevious low’ diet. Preparations for awy 
ittterpmemuubsmade.i. muu »>rl*n •••#*£ 


■ t:‘* K'f 7 -'J lwh -<0 <i( J, . . 




fiQf. Break the walnut, and fry your fortune. 

■ •♦.* W *.• 11 n7 .,*5 "4 .. , • 1 • u-* i-“ ■' 

It means, that one ought to exert hiraaelf *ad await the result. 


Xift ij li ^ ' i Iji jj> 

693. Do not open youe sack, isr$t some one stuff it 
with straw. 

i. e. Take care of your goads 1 nr affair*. 


*■*—' l t - J*' j' jj J J[«* 

694-. A sack-maker is also a taylbf. 

Applied to on?, who with very little nkill W\ any art o* iciuhdd pfrfetehdf* 
to be an adept. See Part I. Sect, l. No. 48. 

i. • 

• . . H 

Wr A •>> ' 

695. He shows wheat, but seHa*barley. 

Applied to any cheat, u ^ 
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17? 


i<rr. II. 

±{ Awlf »i<7 <»}ji ji l^.»T 4& 


6 §6. When the water hf'the pehrl, (i. e. the 'Gatta 
Serena,) lias descended ip to the eye of the jewel¬ 
ler, how can he beludd the pearls. 

A & H* J ! (*£ ki-AA 

697. He cannot distinguish cocoanut from worm¬ 
wood. 

. J • 0 f ~ 

( Eng,) Ha cannot tell o B from a bull’s foot. 

! / 'y * J I I I . • * || tl 4 i X *"* 

698. He who seeks will find. 

.n tfnj 

*Ait , !k */j»- 

699. A grain of good luck, is better tlfati an ass- 
Joad of skill, 

• f »J}*» c» 1 rr 

700. A man who has seen the world, tells many lies. 

fSeoL) \ fmvelted mail hag kay« to H*. p£ngj Old men traveliera 
Iw by authority. 


* m 

\f~J L5 J , 'J*V ^ IA—y«» 

70J. Exert yourself, that you may succeed, suffer 
pain, in order to have a remedy. 



Ji A*- 1 y it! 
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702. There is nothing far it now, but resignation. 

Spoken upon the death of a friend, &o. (Euf.J What cau’t be ctrt$4 
roust be endured. 


tA w , j* »V b 


703. A pit is in the way of him that chaps onej 
or one who digs a pit for another falls into it 
himself. 



704- A pit-digger is always in a pit. 

ut^jW -— ESf $ OjH 1 *T* 

703. The well of Bezhun is not inferior to $ahhak’* 

prison. 

Said when one baa met with a second mi* Fortune, which is at least equal 
to the hrst i Vi»st bVftd'him ; aud bImi when ihe misfortune which has hap¬ 
pened to one pcrwu in cn)u»l tu that which had occurad to another* 


u* jJI 

703. He has committed violence or injustice. 

Chupu0 ? eigutfie* the royal, w uty's proceeding'to plunder any placfl. 


<J -i; i/f j'j iS JiU i 

707. Why should a wise man do that, which brings 
repentance in its train. 


J+ 4^') jir* sHU) 


708. A lamp at the time it is going out, enlightens 
the house. ( This is often said of a dying person.) 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
a~Jj i. 


m 


709. The lamp is lighted and enjoyment, jg at ham!. 


Alludes I. To the practice of lighting lamps at the shrines of holy 
men, from which religious act the votaries expect the acooni j iAment of their 
■wishes. 2. To lha practice of the Fageer^ called tftiqs/ibundee, \Aa$*u.boikt 
hugging, with a lamp itt tfyeir htuid*, whence the a I ms given to him is oilied 
VKiragk, or Chiragfm* ** nvmh a* to say, “ ^fy lamp is lighted, you ha** 
now art opportunity of obtaining a blessing by giving fna alms.” 3. To t&ip 
habit* at uherUne*, thieve* and others, who took to the night, wh*n lamp* anfc 
lighted, aa the favo;&ble seaton for obtaining their wishes 


4,'Af jUU« t'/f" 

710. The lamp of the poor gives no light. 


1 £_b?“ 


711. The lump of the fortunate never goes oat. 


ls£ V*UfT £.*■«. >Jj+ 


712. What comparison. is there between the lamp 
which has burnt out and the sun 

It in used in oomparmg small things with great. 


*jx* c 'x# U J~S i ,*> 


71 3, No one’s lamp burns till morning, i. e. One's 
good fortune does not always last. 


J) h b t}j?- 

714. You cannot see the lamp, except by the light 


of it. 



715. Fat does not come from a stone. 

Said of aniissr, who i» often called Sungdit, (i, *, atone-hewtedj hard* 
lieaned. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 




J AppM*° •>«*. w3to babbitt coiitwuaily, without allowingoth«r* a**P* 
porturtity of Bp«ftkmg. 2d. Said of cm of ft mild dUpwltioiu 

* 

Up<V«^ 

717. Yawning or slumbering, has seized him. 

i. e. He i* idle or indolent and mactiva in business. 


7IB, He chews a bullock’s hide with his teeth. 

i. e. He eats very slowly* 


71:). He collects the grease that swims on the bath. 

Applied to a great miser, (Eng.) A akin-flint. 

CS^ (•■“>“ 

720. The eyes of the heaven are in the middle of it* 
head. 

A<0 ti \j J.‘ ) jW t/'i 3 Jr* f~*" 

7S1. Who ever beheld the eyes of an ant, the feet 
of a snake, or the bread of a Moolla, (i. e. a Mco- 
hiumnudon teacher.) 

722. He is an impudent fellow. 


* *, • 


MIN/S*^ 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. IRt 

Jj * j*3 

He places his eyes on the road. 

i. *. He eKpocte some pornon or thing. 

j >*-v 

*^4. Let evil eyes be averted. 

IfVben a native wishes to praise any thing belonging to another, he will 
generally prnfnce it with some auch sentence as the above*. 

jfjj * *Jt Wf £ j** 5 **" 

125. If a man were \vi 9 e, be would look upon every 
day as the day of the resurrection. 

Jjuy ^ jl & Jji .jjtjj ^ 1'^^’ 

726. One’s eyes are more delighted by seeing the 
faces of bis friends, than by beholding a garden 
or a parterre. 

erW r 1 * 

727. May the eyes of my friends be enlightened. 

i. &, May they continue ha t py. 

f 

728. A flower is worse for the eyes than a thorn.’ 

Here is a play upon the word J£ which aHW it will ha thought to slg* 

»ify aftowlV, ns opposed toj\i* a thorn, has adilffcrmt meaning, via. the 
-Albl u i. 

h d\u* *fr^r 

720. None can open the latch M a miser’s door 
without an axe, 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. fart 

A-1 ji cjfj'j jXiea- 

730. I planted beet-root, but it grew up carrot. 
See 157 of this Section. 


v 1 ^ 

731. Do not pull olf your boots, till you see the 
water. See No. 26. 

i, c. Do not precipitate any work before tlie proper tirao, 

9 , 

7 32. He strikes with a hammer. 

s< e. He acts the part of an informer. 

U^w>1 jji r&r 

733. What shall I do, since fortune is blind, 

f v- . . 1 • lit 1<1 i 

Ail* J>a' JC j\: C":*? } 

734'. In that way it did not last, and in this way 
also it will not last. 

i. *, The time is ftlrvay* ch&nffirtjj. 

Jfel w* Ijj t 

735. All these appearances are put on for the sake 
of food. 

Applied to i pretended dnuoteo, to «*p»«9, that hit .Minify. i« Mtumtd 
from intemted motive*. 


ejLr&r . **, 

736. Punish him. 

cXOm, a liook in general, an4 in particular that J*ook with whiclS 
aiephantg are muuaged. 


MINIS r* r 
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'. v &wh u * 

, 


I j } - ^ A* ; 1 y -V Jf 


737. A beggar, who has once been served arid still 
returns daily for more, is worse than a person 


who lives upon the wealth which has been left 
him by his relations. 


j>A* t_,iV cdittJ* e>* ' 

738. As long as there are fools in the world, beg¬ 
gars will never be in want. 

(Eng. ) A fool and his» money is *oon parted. 

JJU *} if H y ws^JV* flr, 

739. When one of a tribe commits an act of folly, 
there is no distinction between hi^h and low, 
the whole beina: dishonored. 

i 

See Part U, Sect. 1 . Mo, IGB- 

••■if; r i 

J \ jj L ,Jj j jlj Aj4-A*d> 

740. Goo's club makes no noise, and yvhen if 

strikes, there is no cure for the blow. j 


b Jj ejL J .(J u£U iVf J ■' 

741. When fortune deserts’a person, sir coutverts 
the crown of a king iiito'a bdggaV ,i blip 

’ * J i r v l. «. luOl fcjA^Ello 

4*J *.»Wlljf 1 • 

, .712, Wood although lm*y, does noi s * n k v T^ r> 
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AjU J' .V1 j AJ jS» 

743. When the arrow has once quitted the bow, It 
does not come back again. 

jKj auL_ .■ ' ji u, jjj V 

744. When misfortune overtakes a person, all his 
exertions are in vain. 



JV }ji *j'.j }j* ^-*1 

745. When one reaches 40, Ue begins to go down¬ 
hill. 

i -J •t-r Ai )x 

«f.« 'i Ini ’ . n 

746. When one reaches 60, he sits leaning against 

. 

the wall. 

A.1.6. it j fcjiA CriJOl-S A«wj2w 

747. When a person Is accustomed to poison, it 
won’t do him any harm. 


'Jji j H £kif byi }>• 

74&. Whlsri to-riiarrow comes, I will do what relate* 
to it. 


( t < • ) I,'... r.i for thtf flay fa tkft.evil thereof. < 

-is tkv* si •• 

749. W^jeq^pn cpmb^tmth pncvyho throws clods 
of earth, you^reak your own head through your 
folly. 


.i.i 


. (hit (tiftycif liaving'arn ttisjUijM with th«? rfird worth (om. 


\ 
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• JtoLiM* aiUW jj JLfjtS j! ,0- 

'750. When in fidelity springs up from the temple 
of Mecca , how can the Moosulman faith remain. 


Applied when ®n» of rcapedable character, who ought 10 ba an exampU 
to others, is guilty of a whamttul cpiue. _ 


751. When the business has slipped through one’s 
fingers, where is the use of repentance. 

*Jt* lAL>j“ */ -1 l>j n ) \f',a »> 

752. The club humbled himself and gained the day, 
the ball exalted himself and got many blows on 
the head. 

.Jia.fi si ’yj 

753. When there is a, halo about the moon, it is a 
sign of rain. 

OJ? *->•/ si—’ fct' 

754. When the plain is spacious, strike the ball. 

i. e. Profit by an opportunity when it otters. ( £**&•) Mojo buy Writs 
the aim shines. 


j ,->• ILLt* a J-.i- p»- 4ft* VJ** 

755. When he dies, he dies involved in affliction, 
and when he shall arise (from the dead,) lie shall 
arise in affliction. 
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PART 


ay Jfi <V A i' wV- 

758. When the fatal hour is come, a man walks to 
his own grave. 


Jlf <—'~i (*'■' j*r 

At? j ««, j*U }»- 

757. When you speak of a dog, lake a stick in, 

your liand; when of a king spread a carpet. 

% . 

jOj 6a f 

758. When you become slack, the enemy becomes 
bold. 

djZt <*Lt 6J) La.* 

759. When fate arrives, the physician is a fooL 

/ \ n - ► i ‘ . 

J—T 42*®- 

760. It is easy to write poetry, when you have fixed 
upon the subject 

It la ust d to express that when the matemla for any work ate once col¬ 
lected, U may easily be completed, 

**U j»A 

761. When 1 lifted up the tail, I found it was a 
female. 


To express that a person on whom one has relied i&poh, and who ha* 
made great professions oF friendship, h*», when put to the proof) entirely diw? 
fipponi'jed those expectations. 


wiNisr^ 
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762. When it (food) has once gone down the throat, 
it signifies little, whether it be sweet or bitter. 

This laying is often used by a miser, in reply to a person, who inquire* 
the cause of his not living- in better style; or is said by a miser, as a consola- 
(t on to himself for b'9 u^'comfortable mode of living. 

v Jui*. Atjp- jjUi ff ji *i\ aj j)j b &)<>■ 


763. When misfortune overtakes (the planet) 
Jupiter, he becomes a gleaner in the field of 
Mercury. 


A j\ } s J* y tA>i jj AA b uJ/m 1^ j;?- 


76*. When the gem is known, then gold acknow¬ 
ledges its inferiority. 


Jj- i>- tAiji U~ij j j'3 L 1y»~ 


^65. Where is the use of complaint, when you have 
lost the business. 

I***! jffl M j>J* *jJJ Lr’/dJ?" 

766. As the ear of one who fasts, anxiously expects 

the call to prayer. 



767. Why should it not be so ? 

See No. 777, 


B b 
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^VA ) c)7~ 


768. The greatest concord subsists between them. 
(Lit. There is no why nor wheretore among 
them). 


AijiLij jAm <*»> • JJjLj «-H' 


769. Those who bring water and those who brea' 
the pitcher, are treated alike. 

Spoken of one, who does not discriminate between those^ who serve 
him well or ill. See Part II. Sec. I. No. 484. 


hj>* Vu*) lAlA?* 

770, Give a quadruped four days trial and biped two, 

cf+i *lj Jj£, ^ j'CS'i i»~ 

771, What fear need he have of the waves of the 
sea, who has Noah for his pilot. 

£ j <*•?» 

772, What is Tuleet, and what is Dcoghurmach ? 
Tuleet in Persian and Dooghurmach in Turkish, 
signify a mess made of broken bread and milk, 
either sweet or sonr. 

It 18 said that a Persian and a Turk travelling together, having got mm* 
Bour milk, one insisted on making Tukrt, and the. other Dapgliurmach, 
till they had nearly quarrelled, yrhen a third person canoe up, who explained 
that they both meant the same thing. The phrase is applied to a dispute 
■bout words-, both parties being agreed on essentials, 
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w 


L- j^Ijj wjr V olip •>/ jV *f- 


773. Since these creatures are called men, there 
is no remedy, we must put up with them such 
. they are. 


S±*\j ^I j\ Xmx ti A-3»b **• 

774. How agreeable is it for a person who has been 
kept long in expectation, at length to succeed 
according to his wishes. 


jS i*. i * Aj 1 y C 

775. What a happy thing it would be, if we could 
perform two things at one glance. See Part If. 
Sect. I. No. 143. 

<jUT 

VA'j uM V-' W N 

776. IIow excellent is the observation of Suudee 
in his Zuleekha, (a work composed by Jamee:) 
« Take care O cup bearer to push round the 
bottle, (lit. the cup) and make us drink.” ( ffiese 
words are not to be found in the Zuleekha, but 
in Dee wan of IJafiz.) 

The ttbovk* lines are applied to mere pretenders, and also to those who 
eve guilty of inconsistent false representatums. 
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777. How excellent, why should it not be so ? 

When a boaster talks of what he has done or what he shall do, another 
ironxally replies in the words of the proverb. See No. 767. 

778. There is no difference between yiee Khwaju 
and Khwaju yiee. 

(Eng.) Ther* is six of the one and half dozen of the other f See No. 772. 


Ubudljlyj iSpijf&a* 

U...O 1 jm J ljub fi J 


779. What shall I say? I had better be silent, as 
the tongue is the guard of the head. 

I *3f *si 1 4*j* **■ 

780. What kind of a man is he, who is inferior 
to a woman? 

ImS b Is tl }j l_i 'A- L" <3- 

781. What connexion is there between earth and 
the world of purity ? 


A reply to one, who corftparsa any per*o» or thing to on* greatly 
superior or inferior. 


V ,x i J !?■ 

782. Give something to a Durvesh, but say no¬ 


thing to him. i. e. Let him do a$ he pleases. 

jjjr 

78 3. Do not search for what is not to be found. 
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784. No one can behold a frown, i. e. Bear with 

♦ 

a frown. 




785. A broken cup makes no noise. 


\j |*1 J '-&<i tS)J **£***■£! d? 1 a.* Vi**-1*» 


786. The face of a beloved mistress, requires not 
the art of the tire-woman. 

Tht same sentiment is elegantly expressed in the fbltawimg lines by Sir 
William Jonbs. 


« In vain with love our bosoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our eighw 
** New lustre to those charm:* impart? 

“ Can cheeks where living jrosea blow, 

<* Where nature spreads her richest die*, 
u Require the borrow'd gloe* of art?'* 



787. One pilgrim sees another at Muklcu. 

It meant, that pilgrim* art mrt to meal at Mtcoa, mhatmr man »« *»«■***» 


uu«1 *&)! tM** Je**^ l* tV* - 

788. The produce of our acquirements, is worth 
nothing. 


•>tV u~/ i* Uj V U ’ 

789. A judge ought to be all ears. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
ju«i ji firf m* 



'790. Now he strikes his master on the head with 
a plank, i e. He treats him with disrespect; 
it also means* that he excels him. 

791. Immediate flattery renews one’s service or 
fortune. 


792. The love of one's country, is preferable to the 
kingdom (or throne) of Solomon. 


793. His anger is appeased. 

^Llj wto*" fl'*’ 

794. What! shall I eat forbidden food and yet be 
content with turnips ? 

j *>j W /* »->b '‘‘j*’ 

795. The friendship of an ill-disposed person, is 
hard to acquire, and easily lost. 


A-ib J} AJ wjyfc 

796. A bad word is always on the tongue of a bad 
man; but should the word be read without 
the I?afut, it will be translated thus: A bad word 
does not suit the tongue. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

797. The word of truth flows from the tongue. 

It means, thot whatever precautions are taken to conceal the truth, that 
at last it vvill come out. 

OA> ufi \j *m*9j*- 

798. A man ought to speak his mind without re¬ 
serve, 

if* /*- 

799. The covetous man is always in want, (or always 
disappointed.) 

800. A person who has lost at play, is always at 
war with himself. 

uj! j ^<_A/ ^ 

801. One rival knows another. See No. 470 of 
Part I. Section I. 

t i;» • 

h j 3 * M ij *• 

803. Enemies mutually know one another. See 
Part I. Sect. I. No. 470. 

808. Accounts between friends, are kept in their 
hearts. 


'4iL 


i. e. Friends keep no account of *>« t they g i T , to each other. 



I* ART 
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4 j) Jj* J Vyi j «*-* * *j{ ^ 0~*** 

804. When beauty is without shame, don’t pur 

sue it. 


■<SL 


m — Ss diet*..* j ala I £» 

805. A person who is naturally beautiful, requires 
not the aid of the tire-woman. See No. 786. 

(Xnr , When unadorned, adorned the moit, 

V ^ j£**» V ^ 

806. The resurrection of the followers of Ulee 
will be with yiee, and those of GOrnur with 
Opmur. 

t-fjV Cl V JJ? C*“ 

807. Truth flows from the tongue. 

&*t No. 797 . 

UmJ c/ '“' 

808. To ask one’s right (of you) is nothing better 
than begging. 

A ddreBMd to one, who withholds * j'ist clsirct .nd Adds insult £o injury, 
by treating th* claimant with contempt. 

V Jfc 

809. The lawful owner gets his rights the eR d. 

u-~1a Ajb C^'^> 6”- 

810. Gratitude is an indispensable duty. 


oriental proverbs. 




81L A story by means of a simile becomes incom¬ 
parable. 

There is a piny upon the word which cannot bs retained in the 
translation* 


UU-*.£*. 

Bit, To teach /Esop wisdom. 

(Eng.) To tattuh one’s grand-mother to suck eggs. 


l—> U * }•* jS W J' ** 

813, The orders of a ruler are like a sudden death. 

[t means, that they must b« mstaolly obey-sd^ tbera being no remudy 
against them, 

aS xx* [j 

Sl^. Don't give sweetmeats to a person who has 
not laboured for them; and give sweetmeat* to 
him who has not tasted of love. 


■MV S ?}J V V 4 ** 

815. A mouth is required even for eating sweet¬ 
meat. 

To exptess, that a person la unfit for the employment he hits undertaker^ 
though an easy one. 

JjUj yAi CA*' 1 jb- 

816 . Repeating the word U*. (or sweetmeats) does 
not make the mouth sweet. 


Co 
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817. Sweetmeats without smoke. 

Spoken of tiny thing without defect. 


«—»£ j L» u’JJ“" 
t-Jlu>b*v J 

818. To the nymphs of paradise, purgatory would 
be hell, and ask the inhabitants of hell, if purga¬ 
tory to them would not be paradise. 

y«.M> j j <&j < Ulj 

819. What a pity that a wise man should die and 
an ignorant one live, 

L^«w j &J V V J 1 j 

820. A lazy man has many excuses. 

jS immSf'J 3 ji j * 

8^1. The gratification of my beloved is dear to 
me, and the leaf of the rose is very delicate. 

Spoken by a person, who ia ao situated that he cann<*t oblige one friend 
| without offending another, who is equally deaf to him. 

Jjj) j ia * j\CJ^ 

822. Take up earth from a large hillock, i. e. If 
you have occasion to ask favors, ask them from 
the great and generous. 
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893. it plague on want of friends! 


^ * aj <3 cAti-*! &)yy j* *• 

824 1 . Even the dust lying at the door of friends is 
pleasing to the eyes of those who wish to visit 

them. 


* * • • ,1 A f ( • 

* 

895. His ashes are better than his blood. 
yik (i) t»- *> jl 5~‘ 

826. Become dust (i. e. be humble) before thou 
art reduced to dust (i. e. diest.) 


827. The dust of employment i* preferable to the 
IJbeer (or fragrant powder) of dismission. 

1 j L-.7 ^>^3 ujbtj | 

828. Earth is not fit to be put into a sieve, or bricks 


to be ground in a mill. 




829. Oh uncle! what is the price of thy ass? 

It i. spoken by . person who i. found fault with by another without ef¬ 
ficient cause, M much asto aay, I gave you not the least provocal,on for what 
yc\i have do»ie* 


830. My uncle has scraped acquaintance with an ass. 

Spokon of on* who baa formed an intimacy with * 
person. 
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**->-"* <^r 

831. A poor man is despicable, (in the eyes of th« 
world). 


b ct;-? 1 d J>A. 3 O^ ^ 

832. Empty (your own stores) and fill (or satisfy 
the desires of others), for this alone remains (or 
is permanent wealth.) 

An exhortation to acts of beneficence and charity, 

*■*—"j* fi** ar*3~ (ft) 

833. Silence of the tongue of the Sosun is the tell¬ 
tale of it's freedom. 

Tbfire are four kind*? of the Sosun or lily; the white kind is called Sosuni 
azad. t e. The free lily, having ten division in the flower each resembling 
a tongue, 

l <£j U 

83 i. Silence is a mark of consent. 

(Eng.) Silence gives consent 

833. One stone is enough to destroy a house, which 
is made of glass, 


jlj* Kfjj ji 4/U. 

83B. The house though small, contains a great deal 
of provision. 
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837, People ought to have separate houses, as they 
have separate graves. 


,4 U ajU. 

838. Demons take possession of an empty house. 


M 

>-*>v ju-'j.;. ii'*. 

839. There are many walnuts in the gentlemen's 
house, i. e. What the better will you be of that. 


1* ll^4 J dj 1 J iJL J JjidJ W 

840. The moon is the best light that a poor man 
can have in his house. 

m 

Wji* ji j jl 0 dj t» 

841. Sweep the houses of your friends, but knock 
not at the doors of your enemies. 

M J 

t-»l \/i- CL> Jr « 

842. The house of the generous is soon ruined, 
i. e. A generous man always suffers, or is ill used 
by the world. 


j\ j ij U- Jik yy* jjA djia AiU- 

843. A family goes to destruction, when a boy 
become* the head of it. 


TART I. 
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844*. Some people (Moosulmans now-a-days,) are 
called Khans or lords at home, and others (Hin¬ 
doos,) are styled 'Roe's or princes in the market. 

1 » a T * J 

845. He has brought us news. 


Spoken trouio&Hyof one who irtws smtmetUin^ m a company totally 
irrelevant or fcr communicates as news, aoinelhing;, which was well 
known to every body. 

(Scot) FlperYnevrff; • 


S46. What your honor says, all perfectly true. 

This is also oft«© used iranicftlly.. 


! if- V ^yU- j ^jl*- \ 1a»- 

847. Goo is with the people, and the people with 


Goo. 


{IjdtJ. Vox pop alt vo?t D^i, See Fftft. II* StoL I. No. 3K0, and 55$> 

4 ! jJ Jjj ij -i 1 ii- 

848. When God beheld the ass, he gave it no horns. 

m 

&)j£ I <•*»»•»' *Oj1 

AJ til Mb* *»«l if yH ******* -> jjj 

849. God who hath created the heavens and the 
earth, hath also created one more powerful than 
another. 


Srr^f. 


— . .. / 
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850. If you have God as your protector what 
affliction have you ? 

# 

±>t *** # la/4 *Li 

851. Goo who gives teeth also gives bread. 

*ji 'ii Jl«» j>» 1 ijoal'j la»- 

853. No one hath seen God, yet We know his eits* 
tence by reason. See Part. II. Sect. I. No. 544. 

Jwjj ■»» 

853. When God gives to any one, he never asks 
who art thou. 


854, Place yourself under the protection, of Goo, 
and not that of a clown. 

To daiGribathe barbarity aud ttttforgivtef disposition of those 


JaUjjb* 'a»• 

855. God gives and makes others to give. 

A reply matte to one, who is always reproaching another 'rith t^ e 
lie has conferred on turn. 


856. If God won't give, how can Solomon give- 


f 


misr/fy 
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857, The kingdom is extensive and my horse is not 
lame in the feet. 


This is supposed to bo spofcen by one, who has been discharged from some 
employment; meaning, that he shall be at no loss For service elsewhere, 



858. Should an ass put on a satin cover, still he is, 
an ass. 

(Eng.) An ass ta but an ass, tho> laden with gold. 


^)J* J* (jf** t> 0 > !/* 
AitiJ IJ M ^ ^ U J J\ JC» 


859. No one has any occasion for asses at a mar¬ 
riage, except when there is a want of water and 
firewood. 




860. Hireanass and free yourself from an obligation. 

4j Si ji Sj>- iw jj J t> " 




861. He is a pedlar’s ass, he neither seeks his own 
safely nor bis master’s advantage. 

Applied to a faithless/good for nothing servant, who wastes his master^ 
eub stance. The pedlar's a^s being fatigued with his burden, throws himself 
carelessly down any where, without considering whft. injury either himself 
or his load m&y su&tain. 
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j* (• *j* J 1 jt 


863. An ass that carries burthens, is better than a 
tiger that tears men to pieces. 


(Eng.) An ass that carries a load, is better than r. Lion that devour* men* 

m.\j kit <ij * *>• f ' 1 jr-i> /*• 

863. It is safer to keep your ass tied up, altho’ the 
thief should be your friend. 

*■>■ }>) Uj ly j)* tjy f~ 

86i. Elat the musk-melons! what have you to do 
with the field where they grow? i. e. Take 
ivhat I give you and ask no questions. 

R means, that we should 'Jnjoy the good tiling” that are offered in tk, 
Without puzzling ourseWea With Unnecessary enquiries, regarding \vhet\oa 
they were obtained., See Part II. Sect. I. Wo. 78 - 

y * 

oh* 1 &’T:~ *.j} J f“ 

865. When the musk-melons are sweet, it is un¬ 
fortunate for the servants. (Par then the master 


eats them all himself.) 

A 

J'AA wy-d ^ /el. ijyf yi. 

866. The sweet mask-melons fail to the lot of the 
jackal, i. e. The undeserving are generally the 
moat fortunate. 


^ ,Wi ail a 

867. What does an ass know afiout the price of 
loaf-sugar and sugar-candy i 

Dd 
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868. What has an ass to do with mint? i. c. An 
honorable office loses its respectability, if con¬ 
ferred on an unworthy man. 

AAXU-W £'•-> h*<»- \j J* 

869. God gives no horns to the ass. 

l*£j J 

870. Can the bear acquire the gait of the deer? 

uu» 1 Ga- */ J* 

871. A bear is Avicenna in the mountain. 

That is, a very ignorant person passes fir mss among those, who have lest 
knowledge than himself. See Part II. Section I. No. 450. 

AAU /■}). ;a AjUj 4)3- i)J / 

872. Let the ass (even) of JksVs, go to Mecca, 
when he returns he will be still an ass. 

That is, no society or place trill change a roan', natnte. 

(Eng.) Jack will never make a gentleman. 

(Lat.) Ex quovis Vfgno non fit Merciiriu*). 

•w 

<») / f- 

873. The ass of Jesus does not go to heaven. 

jyi j*- 

874. When the ass sees barley, he does not eat hay. 

Applied to a per.o», tvlio won't take one thing, when he can get « 
bfltter. 

(Eng.) Sworn at High gate* 
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^ b "Hjf (* J .> Ksf/** 

873. People don’t purchase an ass, with his ears 

and tail cut off. 

i. e. No Oi*e willingly buy* any thing that is defective 

j*+ jl b j* 

870. The skin of the date, is better than the kernel. 

Applied, when that whU*h ought to be good, proves b$d, and what 
generally is bad, happena tp be good» 

O j ^ d*!* ^ WS- 

877. A cock (crqwing) out of time; (which is es¬ 
teemed very unlucky.) 

jSaict erf ono, who specks opt of season. 



9 J.J* J Aj (jSM i b j*- 

878, This is the self-same ass, only the pack- 
saddle has been changed. 

Applied to an upstart, who pluses l)irtjself on his newly soquired wealth. 
Em Part J. Sect. 3* No. 151- 

879. When an ass quits his asinine qualities, his 
ears and tail are cutoff, i. e. It is improper to act 
contrary to one’s nature, or quit one’s own sphere. 

It moy also bo translated thus t when an atu ia not able to keep up with 
others, they cut off hie tail and ears, as a mark ofhia being unfit for further 
service. It is in this case applied to a person, who is unable to perform tile 
duty assigned to him, as well a* hi* fellows, 
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4 UjLj wij»- 

880. No ass has fallen down, nor has any bag 
burst. 

Said to a person, who is deairou^ of obtaining vneihiug gratia j as much 

aa to any, lb ere is no piecing &F you here, 

j t 

SSI. A father-in-law, is a lawful pimp. i. e. He 
gives away his daughter in marriage to another 
man. 

j/C,^ SMJ U-2J J}*- f+i. 

882 When the enemy retreats, say nothing, 
i.. e. Let him s alone. 

A- Ui-4 \j —di. i. 

883. One enemy knows another. See Part It Sect. I, 
No. 434 and 470. 

yji Alii 1 j AitA 

884- How can a man who is asleep himself, awaken 
another who is .also asleep. See Part I, Sect. I, 
No. 205. 

I j ^ \ 1 sUjwj 

LT— — Ait I yli yi. 

689. To strive to think differently frolh the king, 
is to wash the hands in o,.e’s own blood. 


MINISty/ 
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^ ^ l^Sf i*} 1 

886. The robe of (divine) forgiveness, covers (all) 


II. 

‘ ;' 

H .tn^X 



crimes. 

1^ C-&< jU 

8g7. We are God’s creatures, and the world be¬ 
longs to God alone. 

J'l) ”N V J 1 

■ 

888. You ought to retire from strangers, not from 

V.'t •: .»;•* \ ■ .* ,d -riv? « w uli .CvU 

your friends. 

JV ur-r 4 ^ 

889- Silence is good. See Part II. Sect. I. No. 791. 

* 1 
j\ ttjjf * j y/ jl *•>«*• 

690. Men laugh from pleasure, and monkies trom 

pain. 

• 7?bi« sayings uud when two opp05»!«ic*npes jpioduce khe fefet* J 

a ; TjU <—> & f J> 

891. The laughing (i. e. the blowing) of the rose, 
produces as fruit, the tears of rose water. 

U J^.ni i_-' J r* a.»V i cL wV** 

892. The dream is the same, but it’s interpreta¬ 
tions are various. 

893. Sleep is the repose* of the soul. 
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894 He sleep* on his back. 


SAht 



1. Said of one, who has gorged himself, ?. Qr of one who has 
a lon£ lime without feeing disturbed. 

< LS'y j* 

895. 1. He sleeps like a hare, i. e. he js negligent. 

2. He pretends to be asleep. 

JJ.lfiu a* 4«£» b 44 U^ , ~,iT 
1 

896. He is a proper waster, who has a feeling fop 
his servants. 

897. When the gentleman beheld the gold, be 
laughed. 

8jwk«ti of on* whoa> nothing but money can put in good humour* 

I 

U u Va| lyj I ^5»‘ 

898. Khwaju (Ham?) knows the value of Siukui 


Nubat (his mistress). 

li utieatt* that he only estimates tho worth qf ct thing, who ha* ocnasloq 
fat it. 

Uj>jaU v*~IJj/' 'r- 

899. If a eunuch were (like) a saint, still he i« a 
wicked fellow. 


i/V I j IaL 

900. There is no help against the will of God. 

i. e. It is vain to strive against fate* 


MINIS?-*.. 
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901. It is fortunate that it is not the spade (It¬ 


self.) ! 

In former times it is related that the s<m of the Qa$ee of 
Isfahan, being displeased with his father left his home; it so 
happened that his way lay through a certain garden, whete he 
spent the night upon its borders in the morning, for the purpose 
©f bathing he entered the stream that passed by the garden, 
The gardener, who was engaged in watering the garden, perceiving 
that the supply of water was cut off, in consequence of the youth 
having broken down the mound, that caused the water to flow 
into tiie garden, got into a great rage, ami seizing the hwndh* 
of a spade, he came out of the garden, when he beheld th* 
youngroan bathing in the rivulet, and whose head was Still 
under water 5 he immediately struck him such a blow m 
the head a& made him eery out with pain, when parsing hi* 
hfead above the water, and beholding the gardener with only the 
handle of the spade, he instantly exclaimed, in words of this 
Proverb, [Mirza Roohoollahuj} 


^ j AxtZj 

902. Not to entertain, subjects a person to a single 
reproach, but entertaining, to a hundred. 

\ji j 

003. He is infamous himself, and (still) he give* 
advice to others! 

Said of a person who has more need of *dvi«a himself than *f giving it 


Co others* 
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90L He that is self conceited and fond of dress,, is 
destitute of valuable qualities, like the peacock 
that is very beautiful, but cannot fly far. 


Lie 3L1 kli Idr: 


905. He is wrong himself, his composition is wrong, 
his orthography is wrong, i. e. He is wrong 1 
in whatever he undertakes . 




006. I have sown it myself i. e. I am the cause of 
my awn suffering* 

^ Uj J \j if 4 
**- Ij 

907. There is no remedy for the mischief that a 
man brings on himself. 


j*/ y iji - - 


908. What, do you moufn for him^ whom you your¬ 
self have murdered? 

Oji ij 1 J U ^ U|4 yA f*. ^ xL+J J 

909. Self-conceit, oh my dear l is a proof of igno¬ 


rance, 


misrt?' 



dt 

910, A self-approving person is not approved of 


by the world. 

*}* j\a >>»• 

911. His saddle-bags are well filled. 

Applied to one who is well provided, or rich? and in particular to one 
who Ikh received a rich portion tvith hi« wife. 

«/ d j J b idy 

912. He has neither eaten any thing (which might 
cause indigestion) nor lifted a load, (which might 
strain his back) and yet has a pain in his kidneys. 

Applied to one who suffers misfortune or persecution will mil guilt. 
ft-S l*)'^ 
i •S))^ **y A ' l t j ^ jj ^ j 

913. That food is good which thou eatest in com¬ 
pany with others; aids! what miserable food is 
that which thou eatest by thyself. 

a L tjfjj a*> * \j*6 Sj 

!)11 Fhe sun makes the face of every one black, 
but makes the face of the moon white. 

Said of a tyrant Who doe* much harm and Httlo g*ood. 

S* X * I (J 8/ ifflSSftl 

915. If you flatter, you are welcome, 

Ur)** J* 

916. Flattery is acceptable to all. * 

Fe 
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917. The Batterer is always prosperous. 

I ^ le^ ^A* 0 ** 

918. Happy are they, who, in every situation are 
contented. 

o ^ f j 1 jh df ^w.5 J W 

919. Happy is he, whom the object of his affection 
recollects. 

JjJ j*>* &.£ 

j j 1 

920. Happy is he who has no ass; as he has no 
cares about its hay and barky. See No. 166 of 
this Section. 

C ** ^ A*-' ^rt 

921. People of a good disposition, become friends 

to strangers, and those of a bad, are strangers 
to their friends. 


^ b U ^ 




922. Be mild in your conversation that you nmy 
remain safe. 

vj i,A^ 

923. He is a happy man who is not married. 
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924. He spends his time happily who has no ass. 

See No. 166 ofUm Section. 


925. A. bunch (of grapes) has but one stalk. 

Said to a person by way of advice; recommending him to apply all hi® 
time, or powers, to one object, the surest way of succeeding. 

926. The blood g/Husun and Hoqsuen is not dum- 
col iikbwueu (literally the Hood of two hro~ 
thers, but in this place it signifies dragon’s Mood.) 

Applied to two things having the same name but very different qualities. 


iXlyti jJ? \j J.A. <_Jb 1 J Jfi. 

927. People wash out blood with water, not with 
blood. 

(J h j 1 jJ t/ - cIS* 

928 Tile blood of one is not more red than that 

of another; i. e. one man’s blood is OS good as 
that of another. 

Said by way of appeasing those who are disposed to fight, 

if 

bc-.-.uji — r j* yr 13 j? 

929. When a bad habit has once settled upon 
a person, it won’t leave him until he dies. 
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930. One of a bail disposition makes many excuses. 


Uy )*- 

931. Cpnnection depends on reciprocal inclination, 
and a bargain on mutual consent. 


aJ 1 JZj |j» jU a> ad w i.<^i. 

932. They are relations who are seeking the des¬ 
truction of their relations; (when in fact they 
are seeking their own destruction, the word 

signifies self as well as kinsman.) 

Jtj !*) Aa j'kti&.a* j y** 

933. His tribe and family are all armed. 

i, e. Ha ie powerfully protected. 

) * f' j 1 -*- 

934. The cucumber is distinguished when it. has 
pnly two little leaves, i. e, The child discovers 
what the yuan mill be. 


ala \>j£, i(.h u-aju \iji, gfc-jidiE j:*. a’a 

935. For the gifts of Gop no qualifications are 
required, but qualifications require the gifts of 
God. 
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j\-« jjfcj &z>- ji 

93d. If you put by a thing it will be of use to you* 
(some time or another) should it even be the 
poison of a snake. 

(Eng.) A stortt is no sore. 

^ *V j:'* 1 

937. One blot upon another, i. e. One misfor¬ 
tune upon another. 

U-2l Lt I* ^ 0 

938. A snare is not without a bait. 

Spoken a caution to guard one against the fair speeches of anolhw. 

Jyi-Sjb pA tJb A)jJb O'* 

939. When people tie a clean garment to a dirty 
one, the clean one also becomes sullied. 


940. He or she walks gracefully. 

J* U , j ^ U b 

941. A wink is sufficient guidance fora wise man, 
but a fuol requires the blow of a club. 

4j djj <j& VJfc-*—IL$ 1; 

912. It is better for a wise mao to have a short 
aim, (i. e. not to take bribes) than to wear a long 
turban, (i. e. to cut it dash,) 

There is a play o». the word Vm(, wtiich cannbt ha expiCMfel 

in (he translation and can cmfy be relished by & P<m(m anhoUr. 



943. A »rain of wheat is more valuable than a 
pearl, if to be had at the time you are prest with 
hunger. 



944. The operation of fortune is not always the 
same, therefore dont grieve. 


j ijl y jy 4 J 


N 


94.3. Is the nurse kinder than the mother? 


&'jj ^ J t / j-*-'- ay j <* 



945. Covetousness brings fowls and fish into the 
net, it also sews up the eyes of the wise man. 

A^jt j* 



947. When you are present (he is as) meek as a 
lamb, but when absent (he is) like the wolf, a 
devourer of man. 

h >’ V- w J* 

94B. It is better to be actually in misfortune than 
to be in dread of it, 
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(jr* j* ^' (*JO y i J** 

949. Whatever is in my hand^ I lay at your feet. 

spoken to a friend who makes a request. As We say in " Wfaftt- 

ever I have got is at your service.” See No. 243 of tins Section, 

f Ijlo. 

950. Sweetmeats are not distributed during a bat¬ 
tle. See Part II. Section I. No. 976.. 

\^J» uJ ; *> <*Sj u.*-J y£ s j?) 

951. If there be a man of sense in the house, one 
word will suffice. 

(Eng.J A word to the wire. 

J yj$ j* j J> *j \ l *' J J 

952. There is no flour in the house, (yet) there are 
two ovens at the outer street gate. 

Applied to an indigent man who wishes to be thought rich. 

0 

953 The gate of the house of Gon is always open. 

jb 1 jk*> ^ 

951. The tree of idleness, produces the fruit of 
impiety. 

(Eng.) An idle person is the do dl's play fellow J or idleness is the mother 
of vice, the stepmother to &U vices. 
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i f I#. Lai df 

*i~ o' <-^ ■*.—* *-* ) r* *! 

955. The tree that has only just taken root, may be 

pulled up by the strength of a man. 

A) (_£- • ^ ii A-y •$ _v - J 

956. The tree which does no one any good, had 
better die for want of water: as the words 
and also signify a quince,, the saying may 
be translated thus. That tree from, which no 
one can get quinces, had better die without bear¬ 
ing that fruit. 

■ «s -*j* 

aAJ'i ty ji- ui—A-j j 

957. If the walnut tree be so large, how enormous 
must the water-melon tree be ! 

Supposed to be apoker* by one who saw the walnut tree for (he first time, 
bnt had never seen water-melons growing. It. \» used to illustrate the folly 
of judging from a loose fcnolcgy. 

jfj Ai j A \j& 

958. Tell your grievances to a man of feeling. 

■N 1 A-" /-"» *i^j*^* A"* 

959. Alas, that the Doctor prescribes yt* aloes (or 
patience) (either of which are bitter) and this 
greedy appetite of mine wants sugar. 




• MWtST/?y 
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0 

sj~U et *J° *>* 

960. Suffer pain- that you may get medicinfe. 

i. e, Perform some service that you may be entitled to a reward. 

JdiXU J^)* aw».\j lju* 1j ^*1 

961. Gon afflicteth those whom he loves. 

962. A colic is (falsely) ascribed to the eating of 
barley bread. 

Applied when any one assigns An occasional cause for any evil, that is 
constant. 


963. 'The pains of a lover, cannot be cured by the 
remedies of a doctor, 

f*)ii j u >~Ijb jl 

964. Both my pain and my cure proceed from niy 
beloved, 

, # 

96a. A drop of fain makes no impression cm a 
hard stonfc. 

It mean* (lint, words make no impression on n hard hearted fellow, 

AM 

966. Whatever difficulties the religious traveller 
meets with in his.road, they are for his good. 

F f 
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j} jiijJ 

967. There is a peculiar pleasure in pardon, which ' 
is not to be found in revenge. 

968. In the midst of choise and I have no choice. 

It means that although man is a free agent, he has no will of his own, 

jij* 

969. This unripe grape has already the properties 
of a raisin. 

Spoken of a very youftg person, with the understanding and gravity of 
age, i. e. He has an old head on young shoulders. It is also applied to a 
young who assumes the manners of age, which don’t become him. 

&SS^ J JtA j] j lift 

970. In relating the history of the Prophets, no 
jests should be introduced, 

s 

ly/f <*S hi _j 4 - < j J 

971. At whose door do you knock, and whose house 

do you enquire for? 

Said to a person who interferes in an affair, which does not concern him, 

JjIa^ 

972. Medicine is given to him who is sick. 

Wjl >J=*> fhUjj 

973. When one is thirsty, a thousand pearls are 
not worth one drop of water. 




-> i ■ eo *Sx 

'"-"xV-. 
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- J U*j«l 

97I. In the midst of the sea he asks for dust, 
i. e, He makes an unreasonable demand. 


<SL 


*•*«»» l». ^ ** w 1 /* L t j — tj* 

975. It is better to die of want, than beg from 
any one. 

+ 

976. In whatever place a beggar happens to be, 
when night comes on, there he takes up his 
abode; or the beggar is at home wherever h# 
goes. 

J'V 

977. Poverty suffers no diminution.' 

Ajjts^ Ij j ji 

978. You ought to accompany a liar to his house, 

J c.Vrt&'i.JJ* 

979. I tell you a lie to your face. 

Used to contradict the assertion of the speaker j meaning, “ You tell rr.| 
* lie to my face/* 

m 

V')) * 

Jjii 

980. You can shut the gate of the city, you can¬ 
not shut the mouth of your enemies. 

i.. e. People will speak their minds. 



981. A carpenter does no work without threats, 

982. A carpenter uses his adze for hia own benefit. 
See Part IJ. Section I. No. 226. 

ur* drfi ***-,> 

983. Whatever task you set about, first sp§ hpw 
you can get out with safety. 

I Ha* jb j*J* 

984. Whomsoever you see, is involved in the samp 
misfortune as myself. 

985. At 80 years of age he practises playing on 
the guitar, in order to play in his grave. 

»AaT j\ 

986. The liver is not polluted hy a dog’s drinking. 

t 

Jp c.' 1 j +■**■* jii 

987. Every one is desirous of becoming the pur¬ 
chaser of the orphan pearl. 

h ©i People arc fend of whatever is really goeal- 
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l h; 

988. Two guests cannot live in one house. 

As on« is jealous of the attention paid by the host to the other, 

989. A thief comes out of a poor man’s house 
abashed, 

«&«a*bA^X,» I^ i>Jrf ^j lT 

990. One thief knows another. 

(Eng.J Set a thief to catch a thief. See 434 of Part I. Section l. 


LrV Vj U-'f *j* 

991. Be a thief if you please, but treat people well. 

J^-r. c' OjVj' <b ■» '< 4 

992. A liberal thief is better than a miserly mer- 
phant. 

i 0 j] Jj u 

993. The thief is more anxious about the property,' 
than the owner. 

S £-«*.1 £) U ) L « 

991. A thief until he is caught is a king, 

^ w~n*-L?j 

995. The thief goes one way, and the owner (of 
the things stolen) another. 
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PART 



1 jS* J,,l Ulo JJA 

996. A wise thief, first puts out the lamp of the 
house. 


\j Aj li £ U* A l)J A A* Ai l».'J y* Aj A 

997. My thief (i. e. my beloved) steals all in house, 
even to the house itself. 

j *ii* 

998. The people of Husaru are really the thieves,, 
but the people of BysH£$ get the credit of it. 

$ee Part II, Section I- Nth 847^ 

Aij lA^AjUi If I 4jt lAJAj* 

999. That which does not correspond with the ap • 
pearance of the possessor, must have been stolen. 

1000. The turban, conversation and gait, (are the 
marks of men of family and education.) 

Said by way of advice to gentleman’* son, who has adopted a line of. 
conduct unbecoming his situation in life. 

&ahJL j ! !■£*»<* J 

1001. He has washed hands of every thing. 

i. e. He hae given up world, 

AJi Ly \Ji) 

1002. He put his hand to his beard. 

i, ft, tie made known his determination to effect a particular purpose, 
especially to revenge an injury or affront. 
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U«» i) 

1003. Do you put your hand in his bowl and your 
fist on his forehead? i. e. You ought not to 
speak ill of him who feeds you. 

j IjW J J } j\ij 

1004. He is engaged in business, but his heart is 
with his beloved, 

• • / . 

1005. The hand of the unskilful is the beggar’s 
ladle. 

1006. He is negligent in his business, 

1007. He has pat his hand on his quiver, i. e. He 
is prepared, or decked out. 

m 

lijsi Jkj 

1008. He who strikes the first blow, suffers no loss. 

(Eng.) The first blow is half the battle. 

h . *»V «— 

1009. When you go empty handed to a saint, you 
will see the saint, but not obtain your desire. 

That is, it is necessary for petitioners to eeme with a present* 






•/kas 


Oriental proverbs. 



3010. The hand of the liberal itches to give., arid 
that of the miser to take. 


Sr ^ • • 

3011. lie does not know his left hand from bis 
lig-lii. 

*£ <kj *)*cj**3 vtw 

1012. As you have got hands and a mouth, if you 
don't eat it is your own fault. 

1^-^' jj d «£-'••' A J 

3013. He has the advantage who strikes the first 
blow. See No. 1008. 

(K»g ) The first blow is half the battle. 

•*«•!*■» I'J’* bi-—• J 1 J <JC~*uSlS 

1014. One hand knows the other. 

i. e. The person knowa.htin only from whom lie has received any thing, 
f Jty' * t Tl U*htJ 'j — ■* 

1015. One hand washes the other, and both wash 
the face. 

Job o-~aT \j j Lt,-l* 

1016. The hand which is under a stone, ought to 
be pulled out gently. 

ft mearii that he vvJio is involved in difficulties ought not to attempt to 
«a,tridate hitfitjclf all at once. 


/ 0°** f • - • 
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AmLiA» jt ^'oJUaJ <i*l Jl) 

1017, The table was served and the clowns ran off. 

An iron c»l speech among ilie Moogtiuts, tha vulgar of whom »r« apt 
to intrude themaelve* uninvited to .neats. 

** 

1018, The hand of the powerful prevails. 

(%ng<) Wight overcome right; or dub law. See Part If* Section I. 
flo. 695. 

* 

U-.'W \ (UUL* 

1019, His hands are in the pocket of the lJiuleefu> 

j. c. He makes a show at the expend of other*, 

1020 His bands are under a stone, i. e. He is 
unable to do any thing. 

(Eng.) His bands* are tied. 

1021. A broken arm is troublesome to the neck. 

See Sect, 1. Part 11, No, 399, 

Jo > ^ * 

1022. The hands do not perform the business of 
the heart, but the heart performs that of me 

hands. 

jV — * 

1023. Short arms and a long head. i. e. He has 
no power but boasts much. 

( Eng.) lie show* hi* teeth when he can't bite* 

Gg 


0 \NO'A 
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'.s—*ty/> c+- * 

1024. If the enemy b& strong still the protector 

‘ (i. e. God) is stronger. 

1025. What can your energies do if yoti enjoy the 
fSvor of Gbt>? 

'f AJ ar*** 

lOlff. May your enemy be beneath yonr ffeet, 

A congratulation addressed to one who has pat on new siloes, 

<x> I jjL ii L ; ij ss.fi ^ U* 

1027. The prayers of hermits avert evil. 

«• 

tt-»l * AS. 

1038. He has been well beaten 

^3 \s J is the heatmg bf olotfi tb svnobth rt- 

* ■_•*.• jc^ } Lj* V * 

1029. O my soul J be at ease, since oar bread has 
fallen into butter. 

($ng.) We shall live hi clover. 

UuJ,^£» 

1030. What! you follow the trade of a barber, and 
pretend to be independent? 

Said to a swap person who gives hioiself airt* 




MIMS?*. 
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<SL 


J> b J* 

1031. Give your heart to your friend, (i. e. Goi>.) 
and your hand to your business. 


b J\ ct-*.*** V o 

103$. Gain the hearts of men, that you may be 
accounted a man, 

o' t^ 4 V~ ‘•s-*** AJ J * 

1033. Gain the hearts, (i. e. esteem) of men, and 
then yon may do what you please. 

* 

*•*—'JV ** j J 

1034'. Attach people {o you by kind offices, for this 

is the greatest pilgrimage, i. e. Meritorious act, 
j\r 1Jj 

1033. He that is unwilling has many excuses. 

, The tiounterpart of tjjis WT have. Whm there's a u>d{ there's a MW/. 

iiU; J o * 

1030. A a man pf a dark, (i. e. malignant) heart 
has nut. an enlightened soul. 


1037. The heart gnaws the heart and the entrails 
devour the liver. *■ 

Said by a person who is very hungry. 
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J 6 A? J J j 

rVs** *v$ 

1038. In this world one heart is connected with 

another; hatred begets hatred, frindship begets 
friendship. 

<t/±i V ) aj uj -.} Ai <a r±i\ *? Ja 

1039. When the heart has become faint it ought to 
be removed from tiie breast. 

Av i ut.* ■ J j,Ia 

1040. A bucket doe. n«'«. always come out of the 
well in good order. See No. 335. 

ij ^j ‘*»■» Ajb« j ^ 'j 

1041. A brave man uses his sword and a coward 
his tongue. 

•ijy'lj* y r> J A c 1 -' 

1043, The breath of Jesus has no effect on the 
living. 



1043. The dog’s tail never becomes straight. 

i. t. One innately bad enn never be reformed. 

1014. Seize an ass by the tail and listen to a tradi¬ 
tion. 


Said when a person boast* of his eloquence# 
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1045. People do not fix their teeth in a rag. 


Used a* a dissuasive argument to one who is eager about itiftes* 


1046. The cure for the toothache 5a to pull out the 
tooth, i. e. A servant or inmate who is disobe¬ 
dient or troublesome should be turned out of the 
house. 

V .1 

1 « A ^j C/ j j jj 

104/. When the lion hunts it is fortunate for the 
jackal, and unlucky for the deer, 

4jf ^&J J 

1048. He is a great miser. 


1049. lie has sharpened the teeth of avarice. 

i. e, He has become very avaricious. 


Aj SSli ^ 

1050. It is better that the teeth of avarice should 
be extracted. 

OO? iS^J sj4 

1051. You ought to pull out the tooth that gives 


you pain. 
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rf'rf J s ~ _‘ J —'• A— \j * JJ * 

1052. The camel brake bis ribs, arid tile ass paid 
the kite. 


6 ,-< 


c j\3 


1053. The world (i. e. its inhabitants) rests (or if 
established) on hope. 



J ji V.* L/ J 


1054. The world does not continue fixed in one 
state. 



1055. The world consists of fi ve days, i. c. is of short 
duration. The Moohummudans thus explain it # 
that there are only seven days, which form a 
week, then of this week one day Is consumed ia 
birth and another in death, so that only five days 
remain for life. The above saying is used to 
shew the shortness of life. 



1056. The cure for anger is silence. 


jJj \j f jij* 

1057. No one lives twice. 




MINfSr^ 
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»U^-<Wk J<TyjlxVy 

» tC( <—iklj &jg1)4 


1058. If a person pay his respects to a monarch on 


two successive mornings, on the third he will 
certainly be regarded with kindness. 



1059. Two things shew an obscure understanding, 
“ 1° be silent when We ought to speak, and to 
speak at the time we should be silent.” 

f I Sitenfee i* when %j«raL j« fcUy. 

MSSW jYti i jj~j* 

1060. Two letters in ene% lesson are better than 
ten books in h handkerchief. 



taigc logs bum slowly and U«t a long time, whereas *mall chip* are 
loon consumed, i. e. Old men have more vmdrfrtt and prud^ice -than 
young, 


5►*/ i»4 Jj^t 

Ij'jjxJl jjT jf**' Yjj 


1063. Should two hearts unite they would break 


down a mountain, and throw a crowd of people 
into confusion, 
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f)tS* 

3t* s** ij Ur*- tilb)* 

1063. The absent who are Well-informed, are near; 
and the ne if, if uninformed are at a great dis¬ 
tance. 

Ub>.- )\ jl '-r-r 1 *" 

106i. The cause of the apple having two colours 
proceeds from its blackness of heart. 

This* proverb is used to express that duplicity (or hypocrisy.) proceed* 
from a malign abt heart. There is a play an the word 
fltt liierattft Dho property qf having two colour* an mil us deceit, duplkUy. 

u***)d wfc— * *f£ d I W 
aJU je 3 ^ 

1065. He is a real friend who in the time of distress 
and helplessness, takes his Iriend by the hand. 

: OSne-i A friend indeed is a friend indeed* 

*>JbW 

1066. True friends are of service to one in prison, 
(i. e. distress ,J since at one’s table even enemies 
appear friends; 

i k e< Adversity is the time to try friend*. 

,’j j \aj A b iS y 

1067. How canst thou exclude thy friends, thou 
who deignest thus favorably to regard thine 
enemies. 


MlWSn^ 
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1058. Friendship with a fool is like the embrace 


of a bear. 


iij «* 

1069. He patted his back. i. e. Gatie him encou¬ 
ragement. 2 He threw sixes. 

f; e. Succeeded completely. 

U jj!b&+} j C^t 

1070. Two draughts and a half of it remain 

A merchant in Isfahan had some honey in his shop. The watch-mart 
came and asked for a tittle of it. He refused It rudely. They came at 
bight wilh a long hollow* reed, which they put into the vessel from the out¬ 
side and began to stick as much as they wanted of the honey. The shop¬ 
keeper, guessing what had happened, an d suspecting that the &am« trick mighC 
be repeated tile neat night, removed tha honey and put in it’s room a vessel 
filled with filth* The watch-men came atid cme of them put the tube into thft 
vessel as before and began to puck} Ha no so met fasted Whjat it was, tfta|* 
he threw away the pipe, spitting and cursing like a mad man. The shop¬ 
keeper, who was concealed in the sfoop watching the event, called to him in 
the words of the proverb. It is used jocularly among people who are very 
intimate, when one after tasting wiue, &c, offers to go away without drink* 
Jng it* or if one having begun any work go away leaving it unfinished* 


MUw! $ ^ 1 jjt>J sJ jJ 4 Li * J 

1971. He is tied by the deck. i. e. Ife : is mawiedl 
to a bad woman. 

1072. He shows himself olF; and makes the most 
of himself pr his property. 

H h 
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j\ii) aj” if ut-jiiT uJj J 

1073. That is true wealth, which is easily acquired. 

0 

UU»»Ai ^ lit \j 'jsj Uul _}0 

1074. Wealth quickly acquired does not last long. 


•*— U j' ^»>-’ jr 

1075. There is only real wealth in that house, 

which is filled with guests. 

Liu \j tjw- A,jJ l£— j A 

1076. Goo gives no orte wealth, through mistake, 

3t means that God serves every one according to hi* deserts. 

fjij&i ix>0 xL( £_ /*) * 

1077. When two cocks fight, the arrow maker is 
the gainer, i. e. He gets feathers for his arrows* 

That is when two persons dispute, a third who looks on ia the gain*r, 

4 jS j y J*» to 4 ^ iX»jJ 

1078. The wind is a great runner, as it makes 
light of rivers, and mountains. 

ji lA-A/jt 4S&! 0 

1079. I admired the hare’s running but I started 
back on (seeing) her cars. 

Said fay a person who at first sight has been pleaded With > thing which 
upon closer examination he has been led to reject. 



1080. The people of the village laug hat the mad¬ 


man, and the madman at the villagers. 

Ujjb 

1081. Ten on the back of fifteen. 

f, b» It in better to incur some additional expense than leave a work 
unfinished, on which a considerable sum. has already been expended. 

1089. A deserted village, yields no revenue. 

ksj/fr' i jii ^ '<*>* jj f s 

1083. Give in this world and receive in the next. 

I j A X# j Ijj J j4 S £ 

1084. He that gives ten-fold in this world shall 
receive an hundred fold in the next. 

Supposed to be spoken by a beggar to encourage people to give him alms. 

S ^dA(jy.5^ Lrl}J A *•* 

1085. Ten JDurweskes may sleep on (or under) 
one blanket, but two kings cannot exist in one 
kingdom. 

UfUf » & 

1086. There is a very great distance between the 

village and the trees. Literally—where is the 

village, and where are the trees f 
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jjo 1j OjAt* jj* -J) 


1087. Don't go into a village, because a village 


renders a man foolish. 


4 

LS"* ji if* ^ 

1088. You see the village yet do you ask how far 

is it off? 

1089. The mouth of a dog had better he sewed up 
with a mouthful. 

i. p. To effect one’s purpose it is better to usa bribery than to dispute 
the point. So say the JP&sians; and I might add nthers mho might be txpec* 
ted to feel mors indepemlan^ly. 


J \) 4ju mJ 4/ \j ^ 

1090. You ought to tear asunder the mouth of 
the disrespectful, in the same manner as you tear 
asunder the pistachio nut with your nails. 

It may be observed that the month amon^ the JPersiant and Indians j? 
Compared to a pistachio nut. 

tbr Jjts” 

1091. A deserted village has no lamp (in it.) 


l» (* 

1092. 1 saw r them all, and I tried them all. i. e. I 
was fully satisfied that none of them would 
answer. 
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^ O^Wt J. Aj I^J 

1093. You who have never seen or heard of the 
child, call it Ghcorbuti yice, (or the meekness of 
yiee.) 

This is applied tfhen one ttdks tU swbjed, of which lia t« ttfUltymisink 
formed. / underhand that this saying tho' current in Hindoostsn w no# used 
in Persia. 

1091. He neither saw nor heard any thing of it, 
yet he has become a witness. 


W** ^ J' H <*•*»“ ^ m>j <* 

1095. For the eye a web, (or haw,) is belter than a 
nail. 

The play on the words V? and 4^ ij (the former which signifies 
the nails of the lingers and the latter a haw or web in the eye) is the only 
pettdon for this saying btsingj used by the 

V V uuttst \j u^aer* fjjti 

1035. Hard words break hard eyes, (i. e. Eyes 
which have no shame) in the same manner as a 
stone breaks almonds. 

^s. ImJjS ll ifie ^ l^S y S 

JJ * 3 jl 

1097. Have you not seen what that ass Ushruf 
has done, he has brought mischief on himself 
and put money into.pockets of others. 
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I. 


£ J 4jj ji* 

1098. He is slow in becoming a friend, anti quickly 
offended. 


J ♦—>l*i J £ i.ii jl it 


3099. To come after a long time and then to depart 
suddenly, is not proper.) 

Said to a friend who is about to depart hcs-us, after a abort vint* 


•**1 W5— J* T ji J 

3100. What comes slowly comes well. 


Jjj) ***j 3 >4 J 

1301. Yesterday and the day before are past and 
gone, make the most of the present day. 

J? j />•> 

1102. He (i. e. God) is slow in taking, but he 
takes with severity. 

•Vm t Ijkd a 

1103. His pot’s trivet has become black. 

LI. He has become poor. • 

Cw dUW dju#< tyjC. j*> 

110#. A black pot makes the clothes black; 

People acquire the qualities of the company they keep. 

1105. The pot of partnership never comes to boil; 

(Eng.) Too many cook* spoil the broth* 




tBcr. IT. ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

xi£±~, ijU. jyl iitil j,U \£k* 


1106. He has got no broth in his pot, yet his f—a 
knock down the minarets. 

Applied to * mean person who ttapir## to gr<Sht thing*. 

±i-j lA=?C A*/^ 4 

1107 The pot of his liberality has boiled over and 

the steam of it ha3 also reached me. 

Generally spoken by b person who fi*l* himself ilUuaed. 

aj W U « U cH 4 

1108. Religion must not be sold for the wodd. 

1109. His wall has been perforated. 

IllD. The devil is not pleased with God. 

aJjjA. A^ 4 y ^ A V ^ Vi 4 
1111. Become mad, that other people may pity youi 




1113. A little encouragement is enough For a 
madman. 

i t e. To put him ia a rage. 




1113. The madman is wise in his own afluir. 

Applied to one who will at ftU eveati tfcke case of himielf. 



m- ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 


J 1 -9 «j * s i *> ] X* 



. ini'. The best thing for a madman is to be pilfc 


in confinement. 


* 


*fjf~ j i) (jli. 


1115. A demon of pleasant mariners, is preferable 
to a virgin of paradise with, i frowning counte¬ 
nance. 



1116. "What comparison is there, between a mdta 
and the sun? 



1117. The mention of pleasure, is half the pleasure. 

AiUi ^ i.** Jjj . tu.'l y» 

1118. The sword of yiee ought not to remain in 
the scabbard, neither ought the tongue of Su.udee 
to cleave to the roof of the mouth. 



1119. The desire of the garden never leaves the 
heart of the nightingale. 

i. #. People never forget whmt they once have been fond o£ 


MINfSr^ 



1120. If you wish to pluck a flower, go to the 
flower garden. 

h e. II’you want auv thipg, you mint go to the proper plape for it, 

! ^ ^ ^Uj J s* cr^ j 

1121. Convey comfort to the mind, for this path 
alone *ufficeth. 


jL* J\jJj j\j\f Aji* 

1123. If possible, don’t tell your secrets to your 
friend. 

1133. You ought not to tell the secret of your 
heart to any, but a friend. 

r 1124. True it is that butter milk is *’ways produced 
from coagulated iwilk. 

Said to a person, who alwayi speaks the truth, It ia also applied ixow+ 
cally to a liar, 

C*fi & i 

1125. The truth or falsehood of the story rests on 
the head of the narrator. 

Paid by a person, whft »r au-a anv thing wonderful \vhioh he has hoard, 
the truth, of whiuh aeema to be doubted by the hearer. It is a» much as to 
aay* 1 tell you the story as it was fcoid to me, but I am »ot answerable for ih« 
truth of it. 

I i 
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tart 


<sl 


1196. He that speaks tiuth is always at ease. 

0 

Jli tiyi. 

1197 Sppaking the truth is (often) the cause of a 
man’s loosing his bread. 

J&«ti *OjT 

1128. Make choice of truth, that you may be saved. 


J "*V J' Jl?j 

1199. People never suffer from telling the truth. 

( Kn%.) 2'nUh mug be blamed , fcal it never shall he shamed, 

u~Ja^ 

1130, Telling the truth, is the cause of God's being 
pleased with one. 

U*-»-4' jl *«**• 

1131. An enemy is not to be appeased by any 
thing short of revenge. 

W 

*i cl)! *h 

It S3. Rob (me) in a civil manner. 

1133. Practise robbery, but attend to the laws of 
Gon, i. e. yet be merciful* 

wW(/* jVyf' *L» 

113-t. You know the road and yet you ask me 
the distance? 

Said when a person asks any thing with which ha is already acquainted. 


. If. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 943 

«Jj“' C*”*" **.’ 

1 135. He who is rejected of men, is chosen by Goo. 

d"«y >J))j \jJjj 

1136. The provider of food (i. e. Goo) gives to 
daily food, wings (in order to come.) 

Th« notion ia takon from neeing ft spitWs web, into which flies come 01 
tW ©\Vtt «coord «,» food fojr the -spider. 

kt-Ai ^,1) L A*) *l£mj ) 

1137. A mischief was impending but lias passed 
away. 

1138. My friend having thrown a string around my 
neck, conducts me wherever he pleases. 

Said by a person in ipeaking of hi* roflatffr or benefactor, whose mil he 
must obey. 

A?j) **•'-»} J £ Ljj 

1139. To please a friend (it generally means God) 
is the first of all considerations. 

d*>' 

1140. To please Goo is the first of all objects. 

jjt <— 

1141. He departed and carried along with him 
many desires (unsatisfied) to the grave. 
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(fiT 

rAHT 


%*S& j*h J' A? 

1143. We went to get rid of the fast, and have 
been laden with the prayers. 

Applied to one who requests to ba relieved from one gri« vauce, and in¬ 
stead of th&t has another added (o the first. 

JJWl j 

1143. He knows not how to' dance, but says the 
floor (literally court yard.) is uneven. See Part 
II. Sect I. No. 1059. 

(Eng.) When the devil couldn't «wim hedoid th« fault on th* «tur. 


1144. The nerve of youth has been put in motion. 

Said when un old man attempts to perform the feats of a young orve fl 

y^jyj I j ) - uJ fj 

1145. He seized the vein of his sleep, i. e. He 
brought him under complete subjection. 

Aula/ i * j 

1146. A lover knows the mysterious signs of lovers. 

1147. Kings know the secrets of the affairs of their 
kingdoms. 

wlLjljb *_yi- gi) 

1148. Encounter toil to procure rest for others. 



jJ } J 

1149 Debauchees know each other. See part I. 
Sect. I. No. 470. 

V \jjy** ^ 

1150, What business has a wicked debauchee to 
give advice! 

d/V s* 

1151, Debauchery and sensuality are beat indulg¬ 
ed during youth. 

A XX4 ^ J jhj j| 

1153. Having changed his colour (through fear) 
he invents a story. 

oW b »/>i A 

1153. The light of the moon is hurtful to Qusub, 
(a kind of fine linen made in Egypt, the woof 
of which is of silk and the warp offing). 

If i* saui to be rent by exposure to the moonlight. 

d & JjJ mJdj 

1154. Paleness is the sign of lovers. 

U»J\+ (JU, U}> fa 

1155. Look at my colour but don’t ask regarding 
my state. 

Tim is supposed to be the reply of a person ia ill health, qr in bad 
Cir<HinisWnc8&, to oris who inquires how he ra. 



1156. She hides her face even from a cock, i. e* she 
pretends excessive modesty. 

Spoken of a iewd woman. (Eng.) She looks as if butter would not melt 
in her mouth. 

grjb ihfj 

1157. He plays the Fox, i. e. he acts deceitfully. 

#+} ffc£j{ *f J 'T >V>; 

1158. They said to the fox, put on a fur-garment; 
he replied, allow me to wear what I have got. 

^d.j *?>/» 

1159. A place in front is better than one by 
the side. 

s T' ■ ’ *» 9 ’ ** 

t £*—£)J 

1160. It is a grievous punishment for the soul to 
associate with any thing of a different nature. 

1161. The days of distress are black, i. e. bad, 

White erred among the Persians denote good. 

? hi 

1162. Every day is your daily bread, i. e. Every 
day you consume one day of your life. 

Spoken by way of advict to dbjsuftd* a person from spending hie tim* 
Idly. 
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»*CT II, 


m 


(SI, 


Jij 

1163. The days of adversity are at hand. 

1164. The Jews are welcome to Saturday. 

This is tauntingly used by the Moosulmansj who Gbhsldeir 
Bat a vd ay as ait unlucky day. 


u-' 


1165. His daily subsistance is leaving his pocket, 


i, a. Front his foolish conduct^ he is about to lose l))s daily bread. 


J1GG. A portion suitable to his ambition is allotted 
to every onp. 




itf*- vT* «•>» 


1167. He eats his daily bread upon the table doth 
of another. 

i.e. He lives at hi* own eacpenee, but another p<fr*on get* the credit 06 
pup porting him* 



1168. He has eaten up the whole of his subsistance 
at one meal. 

Applied tp & spend-thrift, who expend* the whole of hi* property 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


vAitr 


* 

l J) /' 

1L69 If a down were a saint, a bear would be 
esteemed as Boo Ulee (or Avicenna) on the 
mountain. 

The above smyingis used by a person to show lh« impossibility qf tha 
pqiition being correct, which has been advanced by another. 

a 

a 

1170. The clowns of Geelan, i. e. the fools of 
Gtdan. (Eng.) The wise men of Gotham. 

See 3Uv’» Proverb*, 5th Edition, by Binroon, jp. 265. 

* 

Jjj, U_„ 

1171. The down gives evidence against himself. 

m 

^7 U-.yj 

1172. The bath is pleasant to a down (to whom it 
is new or unusual.) 

That isj things lose their value when one becomes familiar to them, 

M 

I u~ij d** b^r 1 ^*ju 

1173. The fool is sensible of his error after he 
has committed it. ( When it is too late to apply 
a remedy.) 

* 

ju& ±jjj 

1174 The clown saw the festival. 

i. e, He has been puffed up with acquisitions ^hftt ill becoma him. 
8e« Part II. Section I. No. 140. 





^ ViAjSjJ M'Sgff ^ Lii.jj 

1175. The light of the Arabs proceeds from the 
light of Moolmmmud (upon whom be peace) and 
not from the light of UbooLuhub, (or the father 



as? ff.it- n 
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Uboo Luhub was the surname of Ubdool OOzza, one of the 
sons of Ubdool Mcottulib, and unde to Moohummud. He was 
a most bitter enemy to his nephew, and opposed the establish¬ 
ment of his new religion to the utmost of his power. When that 
prophet, in obedience to the command he had received to 
admonish his near relations* had called them all together, and 
told them that he was a Warner sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement, Uboo Luhub cried out, mayest thou perish! hast 
thou called us together for this ? and took up a stone to cast at 
him. (See Sale’s Qoorars, n.page 516). 

1176. He extracts oil from the sands of the desert. 

i. e\ He makes money by every possible means. 

J' ^ }j 

1177. He extracts oil from stones. 

i. e . He is a great miser; it also means that b« makes the most of any¬ 
thing or situation. 

J ' U j'A >j 

1178. He rubs with goose’s grease, i. e. he flatters. 

In Ptrsia the fat of a goose is used to remove spa»m» in the arm., legs, &c. 

K k 
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JJ*' C ' S ‘ ^ 



1179. Go and become a buffoon, and learn to be 
a singer 


Whan a person acts or speak, in a manner umuitlUa , 0 M , r#nk „ 
situation in life, thia proverb is addrewed to him, it i» al„o said j„ cornplaint 
of tne present t.mes, whan men of learning are neglected and only public 
lingers and other, of this stamp are patronised by the great. 

' t^J"® •** 1 IjJ JJ 

1180. He can walk who has feet. 


i. e. He only can perform a work who ha. the requisite mUw. ‘ 


^ J V j‘ j ' \j <-> UiT ^jj 

1181. He hides the sun with a sieve. 

i. ». He endeavours to conceal that which cannot be hid. 


* £ ))* *J)J 

U8S. The liar's face is black, i. e. he is disgraced. 

Uj Ijj|j ^ }J 

1183. A beautiful countenance is the balm of a 
wounded heart. 


gr_j j 

1184. May the face of poverty be blackened. 

Thia in used aa an imprecation by the poor. 

u»JS* JA uyu cAJj j 

1185. Behold his countenance, and you need not 
ask his condition. 


25 3 


i 

U: ... 
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1186. May your face be white. 

t. e. May you be honored or prosperous; but. pronounced with a certain 
tone iraphfts the contrary, may you incur disgrace or ruin. 


5 J 2 4 dp*- jC I ^ J* I J 

1187. Travel the high way, though it be round 
about. 

i. e. Do not d*aert the paJth of rectitude though attended with labour 

and difficulty, 

Jt j * 1 o l ju *> b j 

1188. An abstemious man is satisfied even vrith a 
single almond. 

dy £ j«R4 4 ,-A A 1 J-* ^ LouaJ j 

1189. The rope has been burnt, but its twists 
still remain. 

> <*<• ^ 1 j &f. 

1190. Don't put your beard into another person’s 
hand. i. e. Don’t put yourself in the power of 
another person. 

1191. He has whitened his beard by putting it 
under the mill stone, i. e. He lias beaa guilty 
of folly. 



FART 
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I Vjf jX* J iX) yuui) j 

1 192. His beard is in the hands of another, i. e He 
is entirely at the mercy of another. 

AA ^ b X* I y yiAj J 

1193. He has got a beard and is (now) good for 
nothing. 

Said of & person whoso services era no longer required. 

W 4JU*m a; \ 4 JK !*'*"*? j 

1194. He counts the sands of the desert on the 
rosary of hia fingers. 

j r - C* J-# i j ! j 

***~£&i $ 

1195. The son of a tyrant will (also) he a tyrant, 
as the sword when broken becomes a dagger. 

The muddy fountain spouts forth muddy water, 

ASXf i jli cM& j Usf I j 

1196. He ties the hyama’s knees by pronouncing 
the word Koolookh (a clod of earth). 

It is said by th* Persian* that when they see a hywna they call out 
clod! clod! and that animal through feat- is unable to move, llu proverb 
h applied la any smooth tongutd artfol person. 


$L 


AJ \fj j t*ii M \J j i^ij\J 

1197. Vain complaints avail not, we must have 
money. 



/- •V J* ^ 3 A*r“‘* j a; ■»* b 


1198. A religious man is to be found at the door of 
the mosque, and a drunkard at the tavern. 

At iS'j ft JO \j 

1199. Who brought him forth, who begot him, and 
who takes so much trouble on his account? 

Said when a person takes trouble for one, which he is not in duty bound 

to do. 

• * * * 

\j £ W y • x*> 1 5 y 8 

1200. God knows who bis father and mother may 
be, but he is a dear child ! 

It n«ed when a person valuas a thing -which does not belong to him 
more than if it did. 

#J it Aj j) ^ \j j 
j&mjA) 1 i\tj ASt*+i *( j' *f 

1201. One who has his tongue cut out, and is seated 
in a corner deaf and dumb, is preferable to him 
whose tongue is not under bis control. 

S 

l»y> vj Isi ^ 

1202. The tongue of the people is, the kettle-drum 
of God, 

(Lot) Vox populi, vox deh See PartII. Sect. I, No, 350. 

1203. A pleasant voice brings a snake out of a hole. 

i, e. Gentle naeins are the most efficacious. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART I. 


f 

* & 


\j* £) U*-> U J j * ^ IjJ 

1204. A (silent) tongue in the mouth is the guar¬ 
dian of one's life. 


1205. He chews his longue in his mouth. 

i. e. Ho mutters or talks unintelligibly. 

*L>' * & dVj 

1206. He has ore tongue under another. 

i. e. He does not abide by hia first word. 

j! /+ ^ mVj 

1207. The red (or impudent) tongue often causes 
the destruction of the head. 

*■/ J V cr /■* V U*1 V J 

1208. His tongue plays with his head. 

cA'Vj 

1209. His tongue has set forth hairs. 

i. e. He hats gteatly exaggerated. 

* •> J ^^.4. | Ot.>r.^ ^.| ti J 

1210. The tongue is a lump of flesh, it turns, in 

whatever direction you turn it. 

« • 

i. e. You qan *ay what you please, whether good or bad, 

j j 3 ^ a 

1211. For hoarding up what difference is there 
between a stone and gold? 


257 
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t 

* J*' 1 ^ f -K. )■* j ' ^ Ai* 


1212. The Saturn of Intfta is not afraid of the 
Mars of Turkey. 

It )3 supposed by the Persians that, each planat mfluetics* a particular 
kingdom. 


44m I J\J A £ ' &3 *> 

*m£**mm jJ * di 

1213. A wound from the teeth of an enemy is most 
severe, when it is given under the semblance of 
friendship. 


fjoi^L, ijj 

1214. It is easy to beat him, who has once been 

beaten. 


1215. We have (now) entered the lines of the 
drunkards let happen what may. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. 

1216. Gold is of no use in a desert. 

j if, t Sj j j 

1217. Pay your soldiers well that they may devote 
their lives to your service. 

'ot 1 ** /• -A* a *»Uj J> jj 

1218 To change gold for gold, is the act of a 
clever man. 


*33 ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

tS v^v’ * V r* j!j) 

IS 19. Gold will soften steel; i. e. bends the most 
stubborn tempers. 

*}Ji* jj jJ 

1220. Money goes to money; i. e. money makes 
money. 

r*Wsc)*''* jj 

1221. To spend one’s own money, and buy a 
head*ache. 

1 I 1 ji JJ 

1222. White money, (i. e. silver; is laid by for a 
black day. (i, e. a day of adversity). 

Aij l_j!1 <3j* j - jj 

1223. Gold has done the business, yet the man 
boasts of it. 

^ ’A) jj w t a -j 

1231. Out of a 100 quivers one (arrow) hits the 
mark. 

M." 

1225. He eats Zuqulchoom, (a kind of poison), 
i. e. He eats things forbidden. 

c) U ii ' jjj # j a U j 

1225. The nurse is kinder than the mother. 

Applied to one who without sufficient cause expresses great affection 
towards another, and interests tmn3elf much in his affair*. 
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1S2*?. The (lines ai } e unfavorable to men of respec¬ 
tability, 

1^? ^ 4 4jL# j 

1228 He is a time server; or he turns with the tide. 

I JljJ a 1*4 J 

1229. The times are favorable to the mean. 

h ‘-J,*) 

1230. The death of an ass is a feast for a dog. 

S§ic? when the property of a person deceased Tulls into the hands of spend¬ 
thrifts. r 

^r* ] ojJii j j 

1231. The winter is past and the old woman is not 
dead. 

Applied to an improvident person, w'to take* no pare for the future. An 
old inRrm woman had a daughter grown up and marriageable; conceiving 
that she herself waa about to die, and that her daughter would get a 
husband, she thought it unnecessary to lay up any thing for the winter, which 
** 8 on they p asse d in great distress without either of the expected events 
occurring. 

£ 

& ] */* £’ '-J 

1232. Barren land does not produce spikenard, 
therefore do not throvy away the seeds of labour 
in it. 

i. e, The eduction of a blockhead, is waste of labour. 


LI 
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*JJ O V W *j 

1233. He sews the earth to the skies, i. e. he at - 
' tempts whal is beyond his strength. 

\j dy*. w*l«/ 

* — " A —*f- J j^j 

J .31. The ground that can not cover itself with 
grass, what.will it do for another. 

i. o. How can ho who doss not manage his own affair*, conduct thofla 
of other*. 

x>* 1 j 1 m \j uJ u U j 

1235. Expect no good front one of base extraction. 

laijl j : j* *y»j\ c)J 

1336. A woman’s face becomes red from paint, and 
a man’s from making war with the infidels. 

P *)« *t d) 

y c jj* 1 ^ cr 1 - > ^ 

1337. A bad woman in the house of a good man* 
makes this world, hell to him. 

jWj'iJji «/j^4 ij 

1238. An idle woman either falls sick, or falls in 
love. 

Jil it to AJ jLj j * jy \j £jj 

1339. It is better for a young woman to have an 
arrow in her heart, than an old man by her side. 




fW * 
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o-* I <j»A* I j 1,/^j 
1240. Salutation to life, i.e. what a blessing is life. 


Thi* sftying is used by friends upon meeting after a long separation, 

JlA I <*A t,» *•'?• V* A> 1) iitj 

1241. Whether the clown’s wife be brought to bed 



or not, I have got a place for myself and my ass, 
i. e. nn) purpose is effected. 

The following story communicated to me by Mirza RoohoolUh, 
shows what gave rise to the above saying. 

14 It t» related, that as a certain person was travelling in winter, lie hap¬ 
pened one day to be overtaken by a shower oi sleet: with tnuch difficulty 
he entered a village, but not finding a house to shelter himself he was 
obliged to remain exposed to the weather: on a sudden, he heard a voice 
in a countryman’s house • he asked the people what was the cause of it) 
they answered that the wife of a clown was in labour, and that she was at 
the point of death on account o. the excessive? pain. The traveller said, 
that he had an amulet, which, if bound on her arm, would immediately 
relieve her from pain. They informed the clown of this circumstance, 
who with great eagerness came to the traveller, carried him to hia house, 
and shewed him great kindness ami respect) when he received some refresh¬ 
ment, he took a piece of paper and wrote on it the above Proverb. 1 * 

1243. He is a living being, who possesses breath. 


t ^ Jj £)J to WU—* T ^ ) 

1243. He lives, (enjoys life), who has no wife. 


^A 1< if J j.< L i \j j 

1244. As he could not sufficiently annoy me dur¬ 
ing his life time, therefore he has become a fur¬ 
ther annoyance after his death. 
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1245. The Ethiopian does not become white by 
washing. 

(t.at ) jEthiepem iavare. ( hlnf.) To wash the blackamoor whit*i to 
labour m vain. 


1246. A woman like a man. is better than a man 
like a woman. 


j a J 8 j>U *j ] 

1247. Women and dragons are both best in the 
earth, i. e. dead. 

j O b# &4> jM 

1248. Whatever proceeds from a good man is good. 

a I a x*} j j} 

1249. Violence came and justice departed. 

it)) 'jt ‘ ) )* )! J)) 

1250. The labour falls on the oxen, and (the plough' 
inarms) cries reach the skies. 

Said of q person who eotnplairiB when he has no right to do so, 

j / •—-loj 

1251. He is guilty of oppression even at the brink 
of the grave. 
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UU—•' (• 3L1 a yd a* v^jy? jM j 

1252. On whatever side are the slain, the cause of 
Islam is a gainer. 

Applied to one who derives advantage from a dispute, which aide 
aofiVer prevail ; as the advocate in a law-suit. 


is*? d^ o */ *) 

1253. It is very difficult to bend this bow. 

Thu proverb is used when a person is about to engage in an enterprise 
of great danger and difficulty, in order to dissuade him from it. 

cJ 1 ^ J^ 4 ** J-rlj Jy**3 j 
12o4f. What an absurd fancy, and false imagination 
you have got 1 

1255. Ilovv excellent is that sleep, which is better 
than being awake. 

Said of e tyrant. 

s. * 

*Uf ij u> a'fjj* ajj 5j 

1256. Visiting the saints is an expiation for sin. 

• i * * 

/+ ^ j~> J I j Ujj 

* * 

O ' S J \ —H Jj 

1257. A woman's loveliness is her husband's fame, 
and a man's best grace tbe virtue of his wife 

* itedness of court ten anoe* i« the expression of the original for fame 
virtue; the open flush of conscious innocence. 
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1358. The trees that bear fruit bear a burthen 
as well. 


u^jt 0 *j-) 

1259. To carry cumin seed to Kivman; i. e. to 
carry coals to Newcastle. 

See Part 1. Sect. H. No. IS. 

*-•«»'1 j )»• j * ii> V J 

1260. Ornament is becoming only in women. 

• 9 

j Vli*^ yi ? J'jV’J 

jUM <—»U\« \/J } 

1261. Beware of a bad companion, and preserve 
us, O God, from the punishment of hell fire! 

'&> * *& [f ''if J* ' i' l - 

1263. O cup bearer to day let us drink wine, for 
who knows any thing about to-morrow. 

if J 1 ®- a> J l.* 

1263 The year has past away, and my state has 


also past away. 

Used lo denote the altered condition of a pel-uon either from prosperity 
to advcreHy, or the reverse. 

1Q61 A plentiful year is known by its spring. 

t e. The qualittMs of the future mail ar* known by those of th« child. 
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1265. People search for the shade of the Hcoma, 
in order to acquire great riches, and not to avert 


the heat. 

This proverb is used to express; that people who taVe much trouble in etty 
thing, do it in tln» hope of obtaining some solid advantage. 

W-Ar ^) y «£&<• y, /,-» 

1266. If grass does not grow on stones, what fault 


is it of the rain ; 

i. c. It ia unreasonable to etrpect learning from him, -who hat not rap*- 
city to acquire it. Sec IS a. 18 of this Section. 

***•*/* jf 

1267. He shields or protects himself. 

a 1 <j_j c:—' J a* f 1 '* ji f** 

1268. Itisjustandequitable to tyrannise over tyrants 

0 

w i} ^ J 0 ** 

1269. To rise early is the mark of prosperity. 

(Eng.) Early to bad and early to rise, is the way to be healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

1270. If you strike hard, you will receive in return 
hard blows, i. e. as you do to othevs, so you will 
be done by . 

tr/ yh*j** o\~ *J&* Vx -*'“ 

1271. The times distress those men who distress 


others. 




> -^66 
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j l J U*J S*m J\t 17 i ^^ at 

1272. Keep your lips shut unfill you are spoken to, 
i. e, be silent till a question is asked qf yoi $. 


It is related (hat in the time of the Khuleefu HarooN RoshkTd a merchant 
arrived at Bughdad, who atopt at the house of the famous Burlocl. One 
day there happened to be an assembly in the house of the Mseri Shut, (or 
the Head Police officer of the night), at which the merchant ahovementioned 
was present. When all at once without being asked, he said, that he had 
got a diamond amulet, and taking it from his pocket he showed it to the 
Metri SJtuh 9 who, his covetousness being excited, declared, that the amulet 
belonged tp the Khtileefu y and that a body of thieves one night had broken 
into the treasury and carried off this amulet, together with a number of 
other valuable jewels, since which time he had been searching for the 
thieves j at length said he, we have found it in your possession, and ypu 
must either point out from whom you gpt it, or pay for the who a of the 
jewels that have been stolen* The poor merchant, from hint imprudence was 
put into confinement; when Buhlool was informed of this circumstance, he 
went to the Meeri Shut, and becoming bail for the merchant he brought him 
home along with him. Buritoot. out of friendship instructed him, that next 
day in the presence of the Khuleefu , in reply to tile Meeri SJmb he should say, 
that en such a time he and his brother were proceeding from their own city 
■with a great deal of property and merchandize to a neighbouring one, belong¬ 
ing to his majesty, when they were suddenly attacked by robbers, and as his 
brother was closely engaged with the chief of the banditti an amulet fell 
from the arm of the chief, which he snatched up, concealed himself in a 
Biding place, and so got off safe, but in the end hist brother was killed, 
and all their property was carried off by the robbers. From that day to this, 
he carried the annulet along with him from city to city, and shewed it to 
every company ha happened to be in, in hopes of finding the owner, that he 
might retaliate upon him for the blood of his brother, and the loss of the pro¬ 
perty. Now praise be to God 1 that to-day he had found out that his majesty 
■was the murderer of his brother. 

Nextday the Meeri Shub carried the merchant before the Khuleefu* who 
•eked him to give an acconnt of himself; the merchant immediately told him 
what Bdhlool had instructed him to say: the Khuleefu in consequence was 
very much ashamed, and ordered the Metri S/tub to be imprisoned; and 
afterwards having treated the merchant with much kindness, gai'e him per¬ 
mission to depart. When the merchant returned bonus Btmiooi. said to Kim 
I will give you a piece of advice, which is, w untill you are asked n question, 
be silent.’* 
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it) .] i3 j\ 1 f yfi'* 

1273. Hear the truth from a madman. 




1274. The truth is bitter. 
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*J* <h o'* j* a*? 

3275 The words of a man of honor possess life; 
i. e. whatever he mys 3 he does; it also means 
whatever he says produces an effect upon the 
hearers, 

1276. Pleasant words are the hunters of the hearts 
of men. 


*S. *j>a**J eh* 

1277. One word arises from another. 


(Bng.J One wal'd malcea many. 

s*±?j IJT Si c Jg‘ 

1278. A bad word is like the sound of a dome. 


1270. If you know much say little. 

(Lai.) Yii sapitur, fjtji paueft iG^uilor. 


I MJ J* *\ £ L 

1280. The words of the speaker bear testimony to 
his situation, 


M m 
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! , 4 > I j I \£1.9 ) t>ii 'A ^ • 1 ^/** * 

128!. One word only is useful, (he rest are merely 
for the sake of ornament. 


Aik jnH l J t ^ * 

1282. The head of the liberal man is exalted 


Ub»«i 1 AiL J * J* J * 

1283. The liberal man is exalted in both worlds. 

1284:. The liberal man is the friend of Con. 

l j) (J E# j i) J 

1285. The liberal man and the miser every year 
are equal (in point of fortune). 

J uW** 

tli j y-~~ * jJ } w . 

# ✓ 

1285. The liberal derive advantage from wealth, 
and the miserly suffer grief on account of silver 
and gold. 

y£j ijo } j jm 

1287. The head that has been cutoff says nothing. 


(Eng.) Dead men tell no Ules. 



* r.± y 

\) ayj j'- ') 4> <*-■ Ij 

12$3 Thy verdure (i, e. respect) proceeds from 
thy redness of face, (i. e, gold) in the same man¬ 
ner as the earth produces verdigrise. 

Used to express that the respect shown to such a person does not pro* 
c«ed from his own merits, but from the circumstance ofhia being a rich man. 

*f \f C-J1 J Ajm j** 

1289. You ought to keep the head of the wick well 
greased, i. e. In order to serve your own purpose 

it is advisable to bribe the people in office. 

9 * ^ 

1 j ) & O J*m 

1290 Vinegar which you get for nothing is better 
than honey, (vYhich you pay for). 

9 

1291. The head of the bald man itches, i. e. if .re* 
quires to be scratched. 

Tltis proverb is nddresaftd by a master to hi* servant who has been 
offending him, meaning that his head is like a bald man’s that itebsa to 
be scratched, i. e. that be, the Bewant, weem* desirous of a beating. 

1292. t You ought, to hruise the head of a snake. 

A/ h j -- y 

1293. He steals a’vr’ay the pigment from people’s 
eyes. i. c. He, is a most dexterous thief. 


VIGNVi 0 -^ 
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b j'jr* 

1394. The Cyprus from its uprightness was made 
free; i. e. not confined to any particular season, 
being always an evergreen. 

w ±+>'*4 4\i 0 4j 

1395. To put drunkards in mind of a song. i. e. 
To revive the memory of any forgotten passion. 


v ^^.jt ^ V j* 

1396. The head that cannot support a load is itself 
a lo§d on the neck. 

Ci—1 lf)J> iff }- 

1297. The punishment for those who sell things 
dear is not to purchase from them. 

1398. A lazy person is troubled with indigestion. 

0«*1 )>■ **i I 

1299. Ilow can the lines be straight when the 
ruler is crooked ? 

•SJ ^ j b ^Xw 

1300. Strum n with this white beard does not tell 
lies. 

This saying is used when a per .po ba? .objected to the probability of any 
tiling that baa been advanced, by one who ?& better ccquamwd with the 
Bubject, and wboxe asset - tiuiH .ui the er,d proves to b« true. 


MINIS r*, 
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LTj- *2*J !s*! ** * j»“ 

3301. When a mean person obtains rank and 
wealth, his head of necessity requires a blow. 


■i jj »iis 1 | ^ V j a j 1 

1303. What can a dog carry away from a black- 
smith’s shop? 

Supposed to ha said to a person -who complained of hia hou*e biting rob^ 
bed, when in fact he possessed nothing worth taking, 


.&*>* k£j)J \&£* \ t£,b~» 

^ f* -* j* ^ 

1303. The dog* of the companions of the cave, by 
associating with the good became a man. 

For a ftill account of them; see JUi.t"; translation of the 
Qdpraiij Chapter 19 . 

Lf* V'* A ) jt J L/* V 

1304. Be a dog rather than a younger brother. 

It is related, that there was a certain person, who had due* sons, the 
youngest of whom was always ordered by his other brother* to do any 
business that happened to them. One night in winter, when no man was 
able to go nut of doors, owing to the ice on the road, excessive cold and 
a heavy fall of snow, their father invited soipe of hit friends, who having 
assembled at his house, the father with his two first aous were conveisiug 
with their guests j while the youngest brother was every moment desired to 
da any thing that w*a nectary for* their entertainment. When one of the 
goest* told him to ait with them and lake a little rest, with a deep sigh he 
atterad the above proverb in amw.tr. 
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> *• * &i 1 [jS j A.* t ^*m 
AJ* 'j jj A^b jJ 

1305. Wash a dog* seven times in the rivet and he 
will only become dirtier, 

# j i j(jj kwJ *■> ^ li^*-** 

1306. You can never make a dog pure by washing. 

9 

C *» ss? 

1307. A dog without a tail. 

A ftfoIbb 3 worthies* babbitts*. 

t * 

ie~~"d wu-) j *j ij j 1 > ^ j j 4? 1 j ffft 

1308. Putting a collar on a dog, is the circle of 
ilia good fortune. 

tj j ij \ j) 1 1 j j 

1309. A yellow dog is a jackal's brother. 

When one bad parson ajjceeeds to the place of anothwr, this laying i< used, 

J 4 p* ]j £ [ C- ^ jJl J J&Zm £ t *b 

1310. The dog that was caressed by Ktfjmoid- 
deen was the chief of dogs. 

NuJitfQonniriJN was a Fuqecr of some celebrity, ami in the 
*&iiunatia« of his followers, erery thing that he^ cherished was of 
high value; the phrase is applicable to ait y erne who highly esti- 
mates whatever belongs to him. 

« * 

1311. This is the dog of Luelee’s street. 




i dJ i aj y 


1312. It is better to make friends with the dag that 
bites. 

(Eng ) It i* better to bold a candle to th« devil* 

<Jj *j* cS-» 

1313. The dog; of every door. 

4 flatterer, a parasite, 

xi+Li i*/« 

1314. A dog has taken the cook’s place. 

To express that cmo hag got a place for which ha is quite unfit, 

j <* # j 

1315. The dog of a useless chain, 

A per&tfin of a changeable disposition, who attaches hirwself IcmdRuiCfc 

to one patron or ma»t«r and another, y j* M * ro ^ llud ,0 

B dog's eotlar, whereby he ia kept from strolling; wh«n ha i# constantly 
strolling, the rope is j or vain, unprofitable. 

* 

u>y'\Js*& v. J 

1316. The salutation of a clown, m not without an 
object, 

Li-*— 1 

1317. He is a shaker of chains, i, e. lie is the pro¬ 
moter of mi object. 

tiy 4&J>i£X*j ta» j> 

ISIS. If empire (i. c. prosperity) be enjoyed even 
for a moment, it is fortunate. 
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1319. A stone which stays in its own place, is 
really a stone. 


j* J I j j? 

X \ j La*- J> 4 .J Aa» 


1,320. Don’t throw a stone at the walls of a fort, 
lest a stone come from the fort (on you). 


ci^j jbi d S ei&«* 

1321. To throw a stone at a wall, (which rebound¬ 
ing strikes the thrower), i. e. to injure one’s 
seif. 

Js- J>k ,o*jjj j'*» a*) 

1322. To throw a stone in its proper place, is better 
than to throw gold out of its place. 

t t 

1323. The stones cost nothing and the crows cost 
nothing. 

» 

yMj j\ s-jl a*. c jU- \j\ J 1 ;-* 

1324. The question regarded the heavens, and the 
answer, a thread. 

i, e. An answer quite foreign to thft purpose, 


oriental proverbs. 
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ji> d i-j ! j* } j£> j J) 

1325. The question is one thing ami the answer 
another. 

•» The anawer has no conneudon with the question. 

WmI **J l-j jSlfwi J f 

1326. The greatest advantage in travelling is to 
return in safety, 

Jt 4 Mjb y* 

1327. Par be the streaked (came!) from the flock. 

Sdor is said to merj at black or brown streak extending from tho mane 
to the fail m horse*, camel*. assess, &c. by some it is considered a* a 
mark, by other* unlucky j in the former csfce the proverb i a an imprecation, 
in the latter a benedmUon, 

•5 %*•; p jh d* ' \J**S \ t J. j ««• 

1328. It is a burning fire that will never be ex¬ 
tinguished. 

S*td of any one t!i«t has a bad temper, or of one in great sorrow. 
s.Vj 1 y ^ ! J ^ ImiI] ^ yj 

1329 The deluge alone can extinguish the fire of 
the heart of Noau (on whom be peace). 

1 i a<i j Ui J> ljuj U s? J, IX*, 

1330. Sukkakee was caught when in state of pol¬ 
lution. 

^ j *-/ \j * b j - 

1331. A man ought to sing with feeling, although 
his instrument be out of tune. 
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§L 


J4.U5 j*i~j .• ^ j* 4*3 j j*. 1 j jj ‘*- 

133?. Except the thread of MAtiv, there was none 
fit for the needle of Jesps. 


j j •-* <jj V j 5 *^ j ' ! i) J J" 1 

1333. A spy is a needle the point of winch .is a 
tongued sword. 

9 

XS,\ijlLj) I s 4 ’-r" j *» V /•» Jv» 

133f It is easy for vinegar to be sourer than water. 
Implies that one of two tilings surpasses the other, Ueyan4 twtpp^on. 

s 

J vi a a,, J 4*ti jyjjl ut-Ju~J 

1335 The calculation of Mercury is illuminated 
by the journal of the sun 

lijl 4 > j) J* 

1336. He has garlic, in the sweet meats. 

Spoken of one who wears a fair outage, but is internally maUcious or 
diiihonest. 

1 Rb j? to 1 1 j J}-* 

1337. What feeling has one who is satiated/ for it 
hungry person? 

J Jji j’ * f ' 

1338. 1 have not eaten garlic, that i should be 
afraid of its bad smell. 

This proverb is used by a person to express, Ural lie has not been guilty 
of any act for which he hat? occasion to be alarmed. 
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1339. Garlic with milk although it is fetid, is my 
own invention, i. e. although the world don’t 
like garlic with milk, still it is agreeable to my 
taste. 

Spoken by one in reply to another who endeavors to dissuade him from 
any bad habit, Ac. The ape^Ver means to express, that he cares not for 
the opinion of the woild 3 but shall persist in. his own habits as long as they are 
agreeable to him, 

lj>-1 ij 

1340. The blow of cash is better than the sweet¬ 
meats of credit; i. e. a small benefit obtained , 
is belter than a great one in expectation. 

•Vi 1 I 9 , J 1 J J J 

1341. Quick-silver gives gold a white face. 

\> j £ j** j ' f J o ^ 

13 IS. Seemoorgh (or griffin) Is one thing, and 
see-moorgh (or 30 fowls) another. 

j* y <•* t^s"* 

1343. Thirty on the back of fifty, i. e. It is better 
to expend some thing more than leave a business 
unfinished, on which much has already been ex¬ 
pended. 

■ . ?('• . - . ; .. • 

(Eng.) Why lo«e a hog lor « penny worth of ikr. 
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(y * 1 \J i}*}~ /"**' <y )J * V- 

1344-. The blackness of the face, (i. e the labor) 
of the blacksmith, is the cause of the iron’s red¬ 
ness of face, (i. e. excellence). 


* 8 L 


\J i j*i L£j\y A ^.1 A 

1345. The ink-holder’s blackness of heart, hlackens 
the head, (i. e. point) of the pen. 

9 

k+Ji u 

1316 His head smelis of theQoornui; i, e. he has 
been guilty of some crime, in consequence of 
which he will be put to death. 

* 

y i Cho UJ p jj Urn 

1317- The blackness of the face of Saturn cannot 
be washed away by one buket of water. sig¬ 
nifies a water bucket as well as the sign Aqua¬ 
rius, which with Capricorn, is appropriated to 
Saturn]. 

*’.)) & V j* tX c'~ 

1318 The branch of the rose, wherever it grows, 

!V;0 : I, 

is always a rose. 

* I »i I l . i ’ 

Jj yi- jtJ- a + & )£ \S 

1349. A branch that grew tall, received a blow 
from an axe; the sugarcane said, I am merely a 
reed; therefore, it was filled with sugar. 
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HyiuiJ j Ajtj jI-» U U '*/) V *• '£ 

1350, I must live, whether I am happy or not. 

Said by a peraou in great distres** 


4j v.v^ ^Jk-A^o jl *W j p J I 

1351. The pupils of the present day are friends at 
the time of reading their lessons, 

^et No. 177 tjf this Section. 


1352. A scholar by degrees arrives at the r^k of 
his teacher. 

* 

1353. The night on which the rich wear sable 
passes, and that, on which the poor sit by the side 
of the oven, also passes away. i. e. time passes 
away however occupied 

A>1 j * A*J) cJbJ £ • 1— 
jj li Jji- A*n- <*> A) b » Wi 

1354 If a king confers many favors on his slave, 
he (the slave) ought not to forget his situation. 

1355. Come king the Khan calls thee. 

S»id, when one of inferior rank take. upon h.m.eir to require the atten- 

dance of a sup**ior. 
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1356. Were kings to bestow favors on the poor, 


it would not be at all surprising. 


Ub«w I I A-J Ijfji i ^ (* Jf' u ^ 

1357. The sweet basil is known from its two leaves. 

AA**f 1 tJ * y CU IrJ] 1 ^ Ia Li, 

1358. Kings seldom pay attention to the situation 
© lithe poor. 


e a-; 'j o- jj cr*' •*/ ^ 

1359. Perhaps this breath may be the last. 

To express the uncertainty ofltfe, 

•ft Uic J b 5 ji * j\ J ***» ^ ^ 

I860. Perhaps this very egg 1 , may put forth feathers 

and wings and become a phaenix. 

* 

l> m' * /j r wi 

1.1 — — l*» t 1 j l—^"2 (Ajuo l»« 1 J ts? 

1361. The night is dark, the waves are terrible, 
and the whirlpool is very dreadful; how can those 
who arc happy on shore form an idea of our situ¬ 
ation. 
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i j j\&*i w'"* 

136$. Though much of the night remains, yet the 
entertainment js spoiled. 

Spoken in reply to tlioae who plead in defence of ‘heir indolence, and 
having made no progress in a La*k assigned them* say that there is plenty of 
time remaining. 

a 

1 d ji .id j I las. 

1363. The night is pregnant, let us see what she 
will bring forth to morrow, i. e. no one knows 
what is in the womb of futurity ; or what to¬ 
morrow will produce. 

1364. At night an ass’s colt looks like a peacock. 

JiJ j ^ **.J } j dola-ix# j djj3 Jk 

1365. At night a cat looks like a sable, and a young 
Ethiopian Mke a virgin of paradise. 

(ling.) When candle* ara out ell cats are grey. 

4 f * ^ U-.-. 

1366 Every night has a morning after it. 

( Lug.) It is a hug road that has «eyer a turning, 

jJJ U £ ^ j J U * 

1367 Fortune hay favored the whole world, but 
. never favored me for a single moment. 

Said by one who sees every body succeed except himself. 
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J368. The bat never becomes the moth of the 
candle of the sun; i. e. the bat does not like 
the sun. 


Afe 1 *J> 1 ijatf J I 

A*‘x» <—>1 - I*T jljL 

• * * 

1369. If the bat desires not a meeting' with tha 
eun, the splendor of the luminary will not there¬ 
by be diminished. 


* ^ * V - *»■**“ 

1370. The night is black, and the cow is black. 

f 

fi o— 1^1 j j 1 

1371. The camel would be cheap, if it had not an 
ornament about its neck. 

Said by a person who wishes to purchase a thing, hut without its ap- 
peatlages. 

J (ixij jS>- J< \ j j j «| ^ tj 

137% The camel-driver has fallen into the same 
trouble as the muleteer; i. e. the animal having 
perished he must take up the loaa circum¬ 
stance common with the latter. 
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1373. A camel for a farthing and still too dear. 

To denote extreme poverty. A merchant having lest his whole pro« 
periy, was reduced to extreme poverty $ having proceeded along with his 
son to a place, where n camel was to ‘be sold for a farthing, tho son 
informed his father of the price, but being unable to buy it, lie said, “ It is 
too dear.”—Sometime after when the merchant was in an affluent state, 
they hflppenpd to pa^a through a village, where an egg was to he sold 
for one.nipee; the son informed hia father of this wonderful circumstance, 
hut the merchant said. M It is very cheap.” On being asd<o>d the reason 
of his apparently inconsistent answers the merchant replied, that when ha 
was very poor, he considered one farthing a large sum ; but now heing pos¬ 
sessed of a considerable sura of money, he did not care to giva one rupee 
for an egg, 



<*; 1 j sl+j lj ^ j j 

1374. A camel beholds cotton seed in Ids sleep* 

See No, 609 of this Section. 


1375. Have you seen the camels? No. 

Taken from a circumstance which is said to have hap¬ 
pened to Sluiekh Suudce, who saw some camels running away, 
and soon after met the drivers in pursuit of them* They asked, 
had he seen the camels.— He replied yes, they have gone in 
such a direction. On this the men began to beat him and he 
pronounced this verse: 1 j ^ 

^ jA ^ jj Aj £ Suudee! how long 

shall you endure the cudgels of the camel-drivers ? ff they ask 
have you seen a camel, say no. Applied to one who suffers some 
mischief by telling the truth. It is also used as a caution to pre¬ 
vent a person from communicating what he knows ^ if interro¬ 
gated, 

Oo 
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1376. The camei of Salih, is better than the peo* 
pie of §alili. 

There is a play on the words j ^ which also means a 

Tirtcous man. See Sale’s translation of the Qooran chap. 7. 
tat"*** 1 At l >-j Uj ^> t t 

137?. He is like the camel of the music gallery, 
i. e. He is deaf to all advice. 


r* **{***•/ 

1378. I am not a camel that you should wound me 
in two places of my neck. 

Maid by one who has once suffered on account of another, who novf 
declares that he won’t be put to any Further inconvenience or expense* 

1379. That which was to happen has happened, 
what more can happen? 

f 

1380. Even the Qazee drinks wine when he can 
get it for nothing. 


i .1* 


u*.-! Mj j u)! ji,\j i jj i_> 1 

1381. Wine is a medicine for drunken man. 

s 

1382. The wind is not always favorable for the 
ship. 
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^1)J Ui. 

1383. No dogs except those JWazinduran can seize 
the jackals of Mazinduvan* 

4 /j j j M I^.Loa* 

1384. OOsman was modest on account of his faith, 
not on account of the good things of this world. 

* 9 

tjyAlJ 4/}AJ } A) JkSj 

1385. Lungs at hand are better than a sheep’s tail 

in expectation. See saj 

AA if b ^*! Ixt ^j+y* J*& 

fS**** iS J L$ 

13S6. Poetical intellect belongs to a loftier sphere, 

a poet and his strain^ are not to be had for a 
barleycorn 

The cf by wtnr of p^pjtoac^ toward* those wjio fire unable to understand 
poetical beauties. 

«*. /. . 

fcJ^J J ] cJ j** 

1387. There is- more merit in understanding- poetry 

than composing it. , 

' J 'y *z*.jr* 1 Mu* 

1388. The form or appearance of beggar is a 

question personified. * 
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1 H AjO 1 jyj ! gjXjd ^ *J 4 j W VJ^““’ 

13S9 Sugar with onions is unpleasant to most? 
but such is my taste. 


1 A». ^ .*£— 

I Ja» (v;LA» JiAS^I A> 

1390. The belly of the poor is the trough of God, 

and the person who fills it is the friend of God. 

0 

+ t®. sjki j\ ti (•*!"» 

1391. A boiled turnip is better than raw, i. e. (vir¬ 
gin) silver. / 

See Part I. Sect tl. No. 31. 


1392. The scoff of an enemy is better than the re¬ 
proof of a friend. 

^j-5 ^ $)>■ -V j 

1393. How can a good sword be made from bad 
iron ? 

To express thfi jnefficfiey of education bestowed on a blockhead or one 
of a disposition innately bad. Set 18lli of this Section. 

1394 1 . He has put on a sword and says that he is 
servant of the king. 

Said when any one assume*! ft rank n'htch he is not entitled. 



Jtnuf jA I J^£*irO,£l 

1395* The sword of the brave is never unemployed. 
(J ^ j ^ I J f-y+J »w 


1396. The Jeivs are welcome to Saturday. 

kN-rf \j 

1397. A candle has neither front nor back. 

Spoken of one whose words and thoughts agree. 

J y£i «X> b t*- 

1398. Notwithstanding 1 people cut off the head of 
the candle it gives more light. 

fXcj^ «Ui 

1399. The pendant part of the turban should be 
in proportion to the learning. 

It was formerly the costume of the learned to have the ttod of the turban 
which was called *L*iL. hanging down on the hack, the phrase implies, 
let not fi»y one exceed in bhow or expense, his rank or his means. See 

ifjljj b 

» sXi U d)t ^ 

1400. How cati hearing be like seeing? 

rv C*' ^ j\~ 

1401. Now that thou hast come to town, become 
a man. 

A& I }=>• « }* .j— AJ •* a> 

1402. If it happens it happens, if does not happen 
what will happen? 

S^ul by one who is quite indifferent as to the result of an affair. 



U-~JJ uJjfUj ii J Jl jhji 


1403. In whosever’s heart there is a real de$5ire 
for an object, he has no occasion for a guide to 
direct him to it. 

1404. Her husband calls her, and the Fuqeer ts 
also coming. 

Taken from the history of a woman who wna called by her husband at 
ttie very time when she had made an assignment with a Futfecr 1 ; and ap¬ 
plied to one who is distressed, and embarrassed by being wanted in. tvva 
places At the same time* 

d j 

1405. It is better that the husband of an ugly wo¬ 
man should be blind* 

*1 LT*) J ^ S i J 5 ) ^ JJ- 

1406. When lion contends with lion, the thorns 
and stfhw go to wreck, i e. the weak are ruia* 
ed by the contention of the powerful. 

Qniquid delirant roges plectuntur Achivi. 

£ A £i £ C*- W 

1407. The lion on the carpet is one thing, and the 
lion in the forest another. 

Paid when a thing of inferior value is compared with another of great 
worth. 
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iJ Uu.» A*- jJ jb -vj U £ A£ ' j jjA 

1403. A. lion’s whelp resembles its sire, but tell 
m< in what respect do you resemble a prophet? 


1 ij } jl Sj j>> I j iJ L^ t 

1409. It is difficult to mend a broken glass. 

c 

J<■—> \ jO* ]j J *»• li l£» 

1410. The devil does not destroy his own house. 

1411. A liberal man is always poor. 

1 ^a | -j f *J Utf 

1412. A mourner is always counting men. 

Jn order to see how many he must, provide entertainment for. 


Ai ^ I j j l.»». hit 

1413, Cant you bear to see the owner of the ass 
behind the ass. 

Stud when the relations of u person cannot permit him who has really 
by bis own exertions acquired any property spend it on hi nine If. 


^ ’ p Ig? /J-** 

1414. Patience will accomplish your desire. 





1415. In the morning I wished to see a person like 
Khi&r, but instead of that I met with a bear. 

It is related, that a poor mnn at Mazunduran said to Ids 
wife, that he had dreamed of Khixr the proceeding night, and 
he was in hopes that a person would come unexpectedly and ex¬ 
tricate him from his distress. He passed the night with this 
idea, and next morning after saying his prayers, he went out of 
the town overjoyed j and began to walk about the mountain; 
when a bear came up to him out of a hole and hugged him, the 
man having got rid of the bear with great difficulty proceeded 
to his house much wounded ; he happened to meet with some 
of his friends one of whom asked him the cause of his wounds, 
he answered in the above proverb. 

Jii. ^j* cV** 

1416. The morning of orphans, and the evening 

cf travellers is painful. 

H Ui j 4 p hi 1 j ** 

1417. The evening follows the morning, i. e. Pros¬ 
perity is uncertain and may be followed by a 

reverse. 

1418. Patience is the key of difficult affairs. 

(Eng.) Patience is a plaister for all sores. 

oL*- j* 

1419. Patience is bitter itself, tut bears sweet 
fruit. 
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^ ^ cfA - * 

1420. Have patience in order that you may arrive 
at your object. 

( 

^ 1 j\ %b b 

1421. Much trouble is the fruit of society with 
the worthless. 


1422. The society of the good has no effect on the 
bad, 


1423. This is the society of Surukhs and Sungari, 
i. e. Surukhs being a city of Khcorasan, the 
dwelling of the wise Looqman: 

Addressed to a person, who endeavours by flattery to insinuate himself 
for interested purposes, intp 8^ company of which lie is unworthy. 


.»>• - ^ ^ t*. j 1 J* a t/ l«v* 

1424. Tlie sound of the drum, proceeds from its 
having an empty belly 

It means that the ignorant ate genorady (he moat aoiay. 

&i ' J* yf *)*J* j 1 

1425. A sound is produced from both hands. 

It used to expro:.-, (hot it requires two persona at least to accomplish any 
thing properly* See Ko. 150 of this Section, 

p P 
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I42<3. Although thou hast broken the how of re¬ 
pentance a hundred times, still come back to me 
(for forgiveness). 


Said to & per*on not to despair of God’s mercy. 


jtxJk \ I _ l„JsJ jtj j CJj X* 

]427. Oae hundred blows of a goldsmith's hammer 
are only equal to one of a blacksmith's. 

See Fart II. No. 759. 

4i 4 J#* j *X*o 

1428. One hundred doors will be opened when one 
door is shut. 

See Part I. Sect !. No. 480. 

| j X* &> Ij*. jh j 

1429. Wherever the chief sits, that is the chief 
place. 

J pi J il». tS iJ 

1430. A hundred thanks (to God) that it was not 
beet-root. . See j.* c_j ji- 

*. i>-1 - rr 1 lb *3 j ^ a 1 rf 

1431. Giving alms keeps off misfortunes* 
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sj j j*i A) J~\ jit> '4^- \ & jjT (.A"i o ■ A -* 

14-32. Bring truth with you, for what you bring 

• » 

here, (i. e. this world) that you carry. 

Each will be treated hereafter according to. hia deserts. 


j <*j y li ^ 

1433. If a hundred such as I should be killed, it 

is best that you live not in sorrow. 

L * ■* *m I A »L I / ^ ^ ^ 

1434. One clod is sufficient to drive away a hundred 
eiows. 

Aj 1J dJL J Jl* A j 1J ji A*b 

1435. He makes a hundred pots, but none of them 
have handles. 

^ - y *} ja~ 

1436. If a hundred such as me should be thirsty it 
is well, that you should not remain in sorrow. 

• Cx- «*» CSi f*y> A+ 

1437. A hundred Muns of heron’s down is not one 
Mun. )S in the Turkish, is the name of a species 

of heron whose down is used for pillows, &c. 

* 

e. Ten or a hundred fools are not equal in value to one wise man. 
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^ /* U^> ij J«# 

1438. A hundred cats and one mouse? 

Said when many people attack one, » poor defenceless person. 

*■*—» ^ <*/ I j p* A«# 

1439. One cat is sufficient for & hundred mice. 
See 

ilkeo I Cd JJ V J kj I j 1 Ad la* ll# 

1440. The cleanness of a house, is effected by 
means of water and a broom. 

L$)*i \» U ^ly<a> 

1441. Our bile (choler) is not to be removed by a 
single lemon. 

Said, of a person who is nnt satisfied with what is cflared him, btt* 
demands more, 

* 

1442. A shout is enough for a defeated army: to 
make them run away. 

1443. A false invitation; merely complimentary 
without wishing or expecting that it should be 
accepted. 

L A S*j il-/ 

1444 It was not good advice, but a misfortune. 

This is said by on* who haa auflferad from having followed th« advica 
of (mother. 
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1445. How can a man like me who am intoxicated 
with divine love, give good advice in worldly 
affairs. 


c 1* UDm I J y'S U-«. 1 ^7 Uj.lL* 

1446. That is entirely pleasing to me which is 
pleasing to thee. 

i. e. I have no will bnt lhiti«. 


jp* | j\fa *J Jl ^ 

1447. Peace at first, is better than war at last. 


Cd j bu |*fc ^ AJ A: j U—» I CD j f 

1448. It is lucky to sec a wolf, and it is also lucky 
not to see one. 

It is esteemed a lucky omen for « person io sse wolf at the commencement 
of a journey j whilst M the same time the sight of him is apt to alarm th* 
traveller. ' 

*Xu Sj j 4 Ij 

1449. The §oofee will not become pure till he 
takes a cup. 

The meaning of this line is considered mystical* the cup implying a 
draught of divine love. 

jJju* £ JjSj Jj! \j cJU u'vy 

1450. First they carry to hell pure Soofees. 

i. e. A person must suffer many hardships in order to become 
a Soofec. 


r^ar ) 
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J fj ^ x&b 

1451. A hunter, does not always 'find game. It 
may so happen that one day a leopard may tear 
him in peices. 


*jj ^ t J?-1 ^ J 

1452. When death approaches the game, it goes 
towards the sportsman. 

See No. 43 of this Section, 


0 j]j j** ^la.* 

1453. The rules of friendship he has in his head, 
i. e. He wishes to form a friendship. 


Jukj&j s,i—«*b if*- p a b ** U» 

1454. Security is either putting your hands upon 
your beard, or into your purse. 

jmtJ ^ 1 Lj V ^ 

1455. The possession of a kingdom is impossible 
without good government; O my sou! 

1456. He is the proverb of the age. 

i, c. He ia distinguished among hia eo-temporarics, eithet for good or 
bad qualities, hut generally for the latter. 



rn He ORlfi tJTAE iPROT'^..^ 


JSL 


jji 


L..1 ,* C.J 


1457. The first blow is the blow. 

(Eng), The first blow is half the battle. 

1458. Sheeraz hospitality, i. e. Giving an invitatn 
on in hopes that the person invited will not, ac¬ 
cept of it. 

t^v.1 t\jiJ 

1459. He has never received the blow of any 
hand; i, e. he has never experienced the hard¬ 
ships of the world. 

I U-i ,j Li’ o 

1460. Instability of faith is a mark of wretchedness. 

1461. What equality between a lion and a fox? 

'A? 1 i) jy U> 

1462 He could not entertain his guest, but left 
him the house to himself. 

Applied to a person who when a visitor conies to his house, goes out, 
pretending bu*irped9 and leaves 1u>n to wait his return. 

V J J C ^ 

1463. He could not look at him therefore he hid 
his face. 


PAM 


10 V. 

If "liL 
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I' . i> ■ to •-V' ^>4 *•** 

1464. A covetous person is always debased. 


riUi I jl , »jj *>■ ^ 

1465. Why should I heat my drum in secret, 
since my bason has fallen from the top of lha 
house; 

e. Why should 1 endeavor to keep secret what has already hecan\i 
public. 

0 

Ajj I ^j 1 vi) V jy* 

1466. The doctor who is kind falls in the estima* 
tion of his patient. 

&*\ykr* jj f *"„) ' j ^ 

t*\)**‘ % jf'j *y*~ j * as 

1467. The unfeeling doctor wishes people sick, 
(for his own advantage) and a beggar through 
avarice wishes his son blind: that he may go 
about begging with hint. 

U— I I Jji J ^ ^ - J 

1468. Infancy was a paradise, 

c r **jt ij) %)*'* 

1469. The child does not go to the school, hut is 

carried there. 

Spoken of one who do«« any thiag unwillingly, or in foreftd to do it* 
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ji£ &+ J &<* 

1470. The boy who once seized the skirt of my 
robe, (i. e. who was brought up by me) at length 
seized my collar, («. e. became my enemy). 


Jm b f* U—»1 J*b Jib 


1471. A child is a, child, though the son of a prophet. 

4j 1 (•* j h £ i af Jib 

1472. By means of the pumpkin, the worm also 
gets water. 

S*id when poor people obt.in »ny thing by meena of the great. 


Sf*jj <JfJ Clfc*l» 


I47S. Covetousness brings people to shame. 


sf * r* */*£ j** i j 


1474. If you be a man of courage cut off the head 
of avarice. 


‘I'*1 W i. I j 


147b. The word consists of three letters, 

and each of them is empty (i. e. without points). 



^ fj**f &J« Lr^jf 

1476. Do not reproach any one with his looks. 

Qq 
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a Ui I j ja 

J477. The chain of (God’s) curse has fallen upon 
his neck 


VVhnn any one hf.s fallen into misfortune, he it apt to say this of him¬ 
self t and it likewise said by other people in speaking of him. 


tjt j*> K j a 

1478. Parrots live happily in a plantation of Bugay 

canes. ^ 

wl U- 

1479. A person of a bad disposition, is an earthen 
vessel without wine. 


C£?- * V j' r ^ 

J480. An oppressor complains morn of the oppress* 
ed, than they do of him. 

J 1 Jlj\ Ce*** 0 J*} ^ 

.i yj A. <-A '-*•/ ✓— 4 1 

1481. A tyrant even at the point of death, does 
not leave off his oppression; the feathers of the 
eagle after his death become feathers for arrows. 

Um» lh*i (I'ib 

1483. The oppressor puts on the appearance of 

t * ^ ■ 4 

the oppressed. 


/ 0 -^\ 
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1183. The tyrant saps the foundation of his own 
house. 

a —* | w I ji- a l£- iLx*» |J '!a 

1481. The oppressor is always in distress. 

J I V i d*j* J 

1485. Externally he is a saint, but internally he is 
a devil. See ui*p* 

Ub— 1 pi )** 

1486. The outside of a thing is an index to that 
which is within. 


• • 

1487. A friend in appearance, but an enemy at 

heart. 

* 

yt— » J ) j ji I ^ jt*j I yu«i!^s 

1488. Wit is the inflamer of aversion. 


1 4&gt jb 

1489. The vessel which the dog licks is not fit 
to be used. 

viui. I p I J> f ^3 

1490. The witty man is always in trouble. 

'juA j 1 ' jjklo 

1491. Victory is from God. 


• . 
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u—j 1 t-ftJ ^!y.j u^V |J’* 

1493. The oppression of the oppressor, is the cause 
of the desolation of his country. 


1493. Oppression which is not carried to extremes, 
is justice. 

The Pmlans are so much accustomed to oppression, to be perfectly 
reconciled to n moderate degree of it. 


Wa-1 fcj djif'J j U 

1494. He who is self conceited is not a saint. 

j jii Use., f 4 _jT t_X/ <_Jj U 

1495. A saint who is easily offended is like a little 
water, (which is easily spoilt). 

*-> * ** Vijs* j) ’ J 

1496. A lover ought to be possessed of money not 
of vain glory, (in order to attain his object). 

Li' l? jLJ fit la 

1497. I am your lover, as long as your beauty lusts. 

J J ^ cA*' f*~ 

1498. 1 am a lover but still 1 have the airs of one 
beloved. 

Said by a Soofee of himself. 


803 
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Vjt 1 ^ Ij2 

1499. The task of a lover is very difficult. 


*“*■*“*' j ^ y uV jx* d’"' •* 

1500. A lover is more kind than a father. 


J yit <*mS t i ! j yf 'J - - * 

1501. The wolf’s whelp becomes at last a wolf. 

(Lat.) lupus pH inn mutat non mentem, (Eng.) That which is bred 
in the bone, will never weir out of the flesh, 

aLI -V« ^ItfU 

1502. The wise know exactly how the matter 
stands. 

i. e. It in quite unnecessary to inform thoso who are already well ac¬ 
quainted with an affair. It seems to ^orretpoad with No. 298 of Part h 
Sect, I. 

AU& LU^j jliU 

Au C L ie b sSj 1 U 

1503. The wise dont servielly follow the dots, (In 
reading) for they either will not read at all, or 
if they do they read correctly. 

*. e. A wise man wont engage in what he does not perfectly understand* 

*.J J* 1 * 

1504. A wise man is never deceived twice. 

<*>** h uU* 

1505. They (i. e. the world now a days) will not 
give half a barley corn for a learned man. 


• ^ NOW 
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1506. The style from its comparisons, is incompara¬ 
ble. 


ii'J J I ±j~> j 0 . Ij I hm^SiP UhS* 

1507. It is surprizing that you should recollect 
your friends. 

j fittid by/vce to, bis friend, whom hi has not seen for ft long time. 

XtS-j* .5 l j * * 'ci \ J} * ii 

1508. It is an extraordinary custom among man¬ 
kind, that they forget a person when a far off. 

( Eng, ) Out of sight, out of thind. See Part. I Sflct, li. No. 104. 
iX& I j»- 1 *>.&» / \Jjj d iw 4 Jus 

■0 * J J 

1509. If it please God, an enemy becomes the cause 
of one obtaining his daily food. 

Said when one ©Uaina any thing through the means of an entfmy, 
SjjO Uf ) j] j 

]510 Behold! his excuse is more culpable than his 
crime. 

1.* LsJ ! j+fA &J &£j I LiiJ IjJLaAj J Sff- 

1511 Our excuses are in proportion to our crimes. 

t b .. j 

1512. When I wa9 married, the night was short. 


; ,o* 1 oo^ 
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Aif J J,**_yjs. y$ *?»■ >*S )J 

1513. It unnecessary to sift the bride, who hides 
her face behind a sieve. 

ku*! t j&i us^«« a* \j** j* ***>}& 

1514. Every man's honor is in his own keeping:* 

Wt-I j* J * L ^/ a 

1515. Respect is in retirement 


Ut-*-N»i \ y) 1 4aJU*«u \ Ufci*f#a» £)* Ji /® 

1516. My friend, recollect that this is an answer, 
not a challenge. 

L&J * ■ j 1, 1 

1517. Love is the same with desire. 


\J, L»S* S) j\j* • ws**» 1 tjfc."* 

1518. Love is the cause of a thousand suspicions. 

ij J b c'J^ j ^ i V d^ a 

1519. You ought to learn the art of ipve from 
Mujnoon. 

■&£. j,U- (j lb iU yt* 

1520 Not to have loved, is never to foave bafen 


blessed. 


s 
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1521. Love and musk do not remain concealed. 

• # 4 «r | ^ 

j* ! Aj j ji ^3 «L* ! 

1522. Love comes of its own accord and not by 


teaching. 

«*-■*» |j j J±1 I | 

1523. Love is a fire, let old and young beware of it. 


jH i jH «^U» 

1524. The saint’s staff in the place of the saint. 

(Eng,) Loire me, love my dog. 


f Am&Jf jJ ^ Ub y ij ike 

1525. I have given bounty to thy countenance. 

Spoken to one who gives any thing either reluctantly or of a bad quality. 

\ 4yi At tj *j Ua* 

1526. You ought to be like Mercury, to be able to 
come so near the Sun. 

£ \ Sj y yX) | jJfc. 

1527. When wisdom comes it says do that. 

******1 4 lS Xm JiU 

1528. College knowledge is quite another thing. 

*’ *' Bookl«arning U one thing and a )knowledge of tht world aixothtr* 

*f ^ t?) J 1 Jr f *wb c 3 U 

1529. We should provide against an accident be« 
fore it happens. 
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1530. Sickness may Be cured but not habit. 

1531. Astrology is the physiognomy of the age. 


*f l» a 

1532. Knowledge of a thing, is better than igno¬ 
rance of it. 

j *i) j d (A** 

1533. Science ought to be committed to memory, 
not be put in a common place book, 

U*4»ll 4«- c—|«t* 

1534. The knowledge of invisible things, belongs 
only to God, 

O** I £ J* ?'** 

15§5, Science is like wild fowl. 

U in difficult to btt kept, even when Required, 

J** Jd \ O? jy 01 ) Aa 

1536. Knowledge and good breeding are not bes¬ 
towed on esary beggar. 

US— lP)* fj* a 

1537. If the time passes agreeably, the life of 
Khi|ir, (who never died) appears short. 

For an account of Khi?r. See Part II. Section I. No-. S57. 

Rr 
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]538. The life of a journey is short. 

When any one undertones a jpurrfey, thi*.»yi*g i* wed to comfort hi* 
family, who are left behind. 

•>»*+ I 'M r** 

1539 Man’s life is given to the winds, i. e. spent 
unprofitably. 

<*~-l "/Tt/'yj'j V** 

1540. A long life is for the purpose of giving ex¬ 
perience. 

A y$ (t\±i *S IjJES'* 1 j 

J541. He wishes to catch a phoenix, in his net. 

i. a. He wishes to cita whal cannot be (Jotie. 

f » 

*i* x. j) * «y*> 

1542. The assistant burns aloe wood, and it be¬ 




comes the Wood of hell, (in colour). 

That which is naturally exbalUntfioiajf linear to disAcSvaatagQ by Vtfof 
tmiapphed. 

(Eng,) Evil oommunicatiort-cormpts goAd manfters, 

1 i& j j (JIJ 1 j 4 j & jM } * $ M 

1543. Should wood of aloes, and dung*, be put ih the 
fire, they will both become ashes. 

It U used to ©xpireas the deatja levels *11. 

4 j 1 4J 4 j ' 4 * ■ 

1544. Retaliation is no ground of complaint. 

(Eng,) h. fair exchange i* no robbery. Sea !♦ Jlo, 418* 


U 


1 
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1545. The refttrn for good is evil. 


m. 


Said in complaining of the present turned, or of on* who has h*h|V«d 
ungratefully, 

s *p is* ^ b w* 

154(5. No one sees his own faults. 

* j 1 tf jto a U* J“* 

1547. The grand festival, (which in Persia begins 
on the first day of the year), has a very different 
flavor, (i. e. is very superior to the rest). 

*j*- -V [}f~r* f* f- 

1548. Isa followed his own faith, and so did 
Moses. 

To express an aversion to controversy* 


*** 1 ij 1 jj ^ ^ j {J*£ a 

1549. In this world there k an autumn^ to every 
season of pleasure, 

(Eng.) Every spiring has an autumn. See Pa H L Sect. I. No. 459. 
j I j 1 ji ^ y 5U li 

1550. The fool spends his life pleasantly, (being 
free from care). 

A— V £)V JY* * Ai t£-*f J* 

l&5i. Hfe who has experienced the hardships of 
travelling; is kind to others. 
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4 ^J» j A ! \j * ^ vJ J* 

1552. Of what use is it to call on one who is 
drowned. 

J ,Wbat cannot be cured must U endured. 


m j Uil ^Ju. J Vi 


1553. I am not poor, I am sick. 

A (.hopkeeper who bad given «heH« to a poor M»ghvl> had soon after a 
dispute with another Moghul and got ft beating for hit pain*. On *»l 
reproaching bis adversary with *o iU a requital of bio kind treatm*X\t of th# 
poor man, «he other answere d him with thii phrase. 




1554. The anger of man is his touch stone. 

i. e. You can judge of a man by hi* anger. 

jjh jJ J & tS ft ' t***-' 0 ^ f ^ 

1555. I admire the resolution of him (or her)j who 
gives his heart to no one. 


f ±X* J 'i^-4 \ fc) ^ J £ A* 

1556. Should grain be cheap this year, I shall be- 
come a lord. 


4j ^ *s j h) j 3 j* JI j I * y 


1557. You ought not to suffer to-day the g rI <ff 
vfhich belongs to-morrow. 

(ling.) Enough for the day, is the evil thereof. See No. 228, 

9 

j*Tj> * r 4 

1558. Ifyou, have no pain (or trouble), buy a $©»*. 



mi 
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t*—>UiW * J ' 

1559. The bud from its sourness of countenagee, 
is narrow hearted, i. e. distressed. 

<tj\ »l Jr»yi *j*~ j»f /•**f'j* 

1560. A rich man though he be liberal, still does 
not spread his table cloth on the public road. 

»i> i s J* 

1561. The diver has seen something in the sea, 
for which he dives. 

Said when a person isobnerved to pursue any thing attentively* 
tjji Ji yt jljy 

1562. Unripe grapes become raisins, but raisins do 
not become unripe grapes. 

Used to express that art ignorant main may become learned, but that a 
Learned man does not become ignorant. 

.X*j /J u JjjS 

1563. A demon could not be prevailed upon to 
stay in this house. 

jii ii M ,_) y j ji si j l> 

1564. A bad omen ought not to be mentioned. 

Jb>. g hi./ ImSfi ,J U 

1565. A good omen portends prosperity. 

Applied to a child, who gives indication, of future ability. 

> . , ... . 

c>j> A* 

1666. In every affair presage g'odd 
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tABT J. 



Kjt^m ! I A.» I jy I ji,£> V*" ■£* '■'® 

1567. The melon field of the World Wa3 made for 

the autumn, i. e. The World wes made to be 
destroyed. - - / 

" 4f*l j{ jT tjuu> a cM ja 

1568. The saddle stfhp itt the generous, is the bond 
of hope for the poor. 

cJ'* t i **•*& 

1569. Dont nwaken sleeping sedition. 

(Eng.) Do not awaken sleeping dogs* 

Cjfi'* J SAj*J 

1570. Sedition is asleep^ dont awaken it 

jWhafl \j j/jj'j ^ty 

1571. He who is well provided for, what has he 
to fear from the famine. 

\j CaJ j * u—, f tifl f j !!f a \ j ^ j ly 

1573. Forgetting one’s friends, necessarily follows 
the acquisition of Wealth. 

•>- V u* 

1573. A fat man whether he will or Ho, is a great 
man. 

4 *"- o» UT , ^ ^jji 

1574. Fatness is one tbing.and swelling is another. 
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j U». jjf CU.I Jji 


»<SI 


1575. As you are drunk to night, you will be crop 
sick to morrow. 


UUm I * &i i 4 1 i ji 

1576. Who has seen to-morrow? i. e. Enjoy to¬ 
day, no one knows what will happen to-morrow. 

J H J J ^ '6 u->«* 

1577. A son although full of faults, is perfect in his 
father's eyes. ' s v. ♦; if .. >i i. -u 

<*f j j ' 1 ^ of J j I 

1578. The sons of other people, will never perform 
the duties of sons, (to you). . ! • . 

. J 

4JU -' to)Jj J * **l T J * j ^ j* cf Uji 

1579. An obedient servant comes in at the window, 
(if he be desired to do so). 


1580. The sleep of the fowler is only to deceive 
the game, y . 

1581. The cry of the jackal, is hia greatest mis¬ 
fortune, (as it discovers where he ia). 



ji: 
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s u'»v / I A) j ji 


UK.* I J } j AJ |*A»- j O Jji 

1582. A. son although he be a lump of earth, (i. e. 
good for nothing) still he is the light of the eyea 
of his parents. 


V UK**! £.>!*» J 

1583. Talents and skill are of no value without be¬ 
ing exhibited. 

(Lat.) Nullus argento color eat, avarii 
Abditse ten-ig mitnice Umnflk 


u~«. 1 1 \j » a / 

1584. This is the punishment of evil-doers. 

Spoken of one who is involved in misfortune by his own miicftpduct, ^ 

ua—>1 fi *» s1 *1”) ^ 

1585. The thoughts of the devotee, and the lover, 

are very different. 

{Eng.) So many men so many minds, 

1586. Every man’s cares are in proportion to his 
ambition. 

ck* I AjJ *»■ <m£ ~ m ^ ^ 

1587’. Don’t despise pepper because it is small, eat 
and see how pungent it is. i. e. We ought not 
judge of the powers of people by their size. 
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>W if* 


/"i 


at! 


1588. Let the revenues go to hell, bring me my 


daily food. 


It is ws«d to express til* sptmVer’a with to receive a part if h« cannot get 
all that hr vrauta. 


J t 

1589. When the hearer does not understand the 
, discourse, expect not any effect from the genius 

of the orator, 

Uu "' >■ j V L ‘ '">{ oty u -- hjf* i*-/ JjA 

1590. The elephant although dead* still his hide 
is a load for an ass. 

H uc.».« 4 sL**! ! 

m 

if 1 ' ji * y> s* )* yt~ 

1591. In short whatever you put your hand to, if 
you have only resolution you will succeed in. 

I * 

\J. Al ,i iu~~ 6 Ji^kJ | ^ 

1592. For example, should you cut off his arid, his 
hand would not open. See No. §02. 

! a gif H U. ii In jjj tj 

1 ^ U if j | } t 

lo93. Qauoon who had forty chambers full of trea¬ 
sure was destroyed, but Ncosheerwan died not, 
having- left an immortal name. 

S e 
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U»u..d J AJ& Sj $ I - v ~' ti 


1591. There are no stocks and bonds for messen¬ 
gers. i. e. Messengers are not, (or ought not 
to be) treated ill. 


If*''* 

1595. The judge is satisfied with two witnesses. 

v' iS 

1596. The judge is satisfied with a bribe. 

* 1 'f ^ A 

1597. The judge is sharp, but witnesses are good 


for nothing. 

\j A Jlii ji U Vj' 

II j m x^44_/«*5*^* ij) A 

1598. If the Qazee were of our party he would 
toss his hands about; if the Mootuhsib (or censor) 
would drink wine, he would excuse him who is 

Mr . 

intoxicated. 


x*Cj ii iif *>-jx 

1599. What shall an old courtezan do but repent. 

1 i a _jjj i)} 1 ^ ! ‘ J 

1600. When a whore grows old, she becomes a 
procuress. 

Applied to a profession which msttaS of promotion leada to depmiion* 
See Part I. S«ct. II. No. 53. 
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nr 


0.it J & f *» AijV« si,^iU jaJ 

1601, He that falls into misfortune, (disease) knows 
the value of enjoyment (health). 


§l 


l/ jA _j» j «M A- WA jj J A* 

Ju Ij j **i * 3 * J ^ 

1602. The goldsmith knows the true value of gold 
and the jeweller of the gem, the nightingale 
knows the worth of the rose, and V LEE ^ iat 
Qumbur (his slave) See No. 898. 

ji. UA j A* 

1603. How shall an ass understand the dignity of 
the Messiah ?. 

Jl>j a*j jAi 

1604. The value of wealth* is known after the loss 


of it. 

Jj J *f\j> *ij U ) M / 4)*** ) '-*) V* [ > £ Sl 

1605. If an unlucky person go to the river, he 
makes it smoke. That is he carries til fortiw 
wherever he goes. 


A A l» yic* eS>„ j> 

1606. A man sliopld have only one word. 
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<-hj *rjJ c *-> 

1607, What ornament can the Qooran derive from 
being 1 written upon leaves of gold. 

1608. The service of a king is a fire, which you 
ought to be afraid of. 

*JF *i V it r S-V 

J609. As my debt exceeds 1000 (Tomans), I ought 
eat fowl Poolaos every night. 

Said by one who in so much involved a* to have little proip«ct of paying 
his debts, and thinks it is therefore of no uie to be economical. 

I ! <3 j% \jbj* 

3610. Debt is a man’s greatest evil. 

c) 1 ^ j* j* r* <j°j* 

1611. Debt is a man's husband. 

i. e. A man in debt ia always at the mercy of hie creditor®, 

±{ «* I sit) ybji 

1612. The debt of Bitghdad, is bad. 

» t "<F i I }*-" MUwSo Ai )yl yj J ' x> u . ; 

1613. If you are not in debt, go and sleep on your 
back, (i e. at your ease). 

(■£*«* I O j }&• I ji 

1614. Oaths were made for purpose of being taken. 

Something airquar ta our aatymg, promiiw ar« like pi* crmt, made to b« 
brokna. 
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1615. You cannot erase what fate has written. 


j JM j\ j 

J6I6. Disputes on earth are regarding the things 
of the earth ; or disputes about ground ought to 
be settled on the spot. 


1617, The polar star never moves from its place. 

y 11 * jF.j b <-U jCj a LaJ U I / j wj 1 Jai jJa» 

1618. Independant of revelations and other mira¬ 
cles; your honor is also well acquainted with 
history. 

Said ironically to one who pretend* to underitand what he knows nothing 

about. 


t J £ i $ 1 ji ^ ji J J taj 

* 

a u* j ^ h •*' ? b h*»- s 

1619. To strike the proud on the neck with hand, 
is like cutting off the head, and for the mean it 
is like applying medecine to the itch of the neck. 


jb+S $ 1* A> 

1620. He cannct lock up people’s mouths. 
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FAST 


*■ ^ } 4^^“* I J.& j> sJiJ 

1621. He has lacked up the gate of heaven, 

S?tiid uf * nwaer. 

0t*5 If j U* iSr* I i rfai > *+* 

1622. There is no remedy against what has been 
written in the book of fate. 

U><*» I at j*i I Jt* fli 

1623. The pen is a hero. 

U«MI ' f* - *•'* jJUt 

1624. The pen of my fortune has got a broken 
head. 

S.t £ » Ai i A) / if.jk J ails 

1625. Whatever the wandering traveller says, ho 
does from having seen what he speaks of, 

jUS 

1626 (Lit). Dice and the way of dice, i, e, you 
ought to know what dice is and the way to play 
at it ; before y ou attempt to meddle with gamhlg. 

I j tii? j£> jl 

1627, Contentment makes a man rich* 

Lj.*) crjj Lb tii* 

1628, The voice of the crow, the kite and the 
nightingale are alike to such a one. See Part. I. 
Sect. II. No. 65. 
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J j 1 ■* ad ■* y - Jj* 


1629. The word of the brave has life in it, or may 
be depended on. 

wir**» ' V j 3 s? J * r* l? P 

1630. The rain is only for sacrifice. 


As money is only for spending* 

L MiJ* L 

1631. The wrath of the poor man hurts only him¬ 
self. 

yjj Cl-"*-' 

. .. " 

1632. The high price (of the thing) is not with out 
some reason; 

Raid when a iargfs mm is asked for what does not appear to he worth <w» 
much money. 

ai! a i»~ $Ijisj CL-oui 

1633. Whtft does an ass knows about the value of 
saffron. 

IbJt—* \yS ^ hi. j 1 J it I-wi I j ^ 

1634. The work of a master is quite a different 
thing. 


**''“•* d A J o*/‘ r+’j't 
3635. Doing well depends on doing' completely. 

'* j ^ 

1636. Work can only be well done with patience. 


I 
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! J Uw 1 j (i U**>vaJJ l# j K 

16S7. This is not my business, but that of a mas¬ 
ter, i, e. this business is far above my strength. 

k <u!j is aXjC j jCj dtZj j £ 

1638. The business which was not well performed, 
it was well that was not performed. 

i ir* j V j j ^ dj djj j ^ 

• * , • • 

1639, Never do that which is not your proper busi¬ 
ness, 

(£*0 Nc iutor ult'i 4 crepidera. 

iJ . l -y }j*^& 'y-» ajV o*» Js*> ^j^ 

1610, Be not so foolish as to undertake that busi¬ 
ness which you do not understand. 

1 j uJ ,o j If ^ lf # 

1611. This business is the business of fortune. 

j If I j j if 

1642. He who directs the business, performs it. 

I y ggjj j if 

1613. It is the business of partridge to eat sand. 

1641. Never leave till to-morrow that which can 
be done to-dny. 


MIWS. t . 
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^ fOdh 4J&2 ^ ^ \&« s*r j IS 

1645. The work of a child is imperfect and the 
understanding of a slave deficient, 

AA iX*4 ,g) j| CijtffT ji j 1 jf ^A ^ 5 

1646. A superintendant confers upon works, 

* 

1647. The knife does not cut off its own handle, 

i. c. A wicked man does not hurt his own relations, 

c S) j 

1648. There is a peculiar business for every man, 
and a peculiar man for every business. 

On pi science only wifi one geniua fit* 

So vast is art, m narrow human wit, 

,1^ 4** jJ j dta i& 

1649. A small eup under a larger. 

Implies suspicion or doubt. 

i^u,iLk 

.1650. The beggar’s cup is different. 

Addressed to one who solicits an employment, for which those to whom 
he applies think him unfit; q, ri. those who are equal to the business ate of 
quite a different description, 

1651. The people of Kashmeer are devoid of prin¬ 
ciple. 

T t 
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I A »> ^ ^ 

1652, An unbeliever thinks every 011 c to be of the 
same faith with himself. 


§L 


4 y tt i \ j j «> jy^ , X A '4 

1653. He eats hay and goes along the road, 

i. c. He i« idle and good for nothing, 

yi~> IjjJ X*J So y ^tji j '—j'i I J 

1654. Order a lazy person to do a thing, and you 
will hear from him a hundred wise excuses. 


j U I/jUy y^KfJiyXSo 
jl fj> b XA> 

1655. A dove with a dove, and goose with a goose, 
for things of the same species always go together. 

(Eng.) Birds of a feather Book together. I 

* "X* 1 j 1 >> 

1 

1656 Punishment is come from heaven. 

When one haa struck another in jest with a stick, spoken to console him* 

a*)J 

1657. How can you use Hureesa in the place of 
Gjiee. 

V jyl^d IJjy ss£ 

1658. Where is Bengal and where is Noor-baee. 


t* e. There is no connexion between them. 
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1659. Hold it crooked but don't spill it; 

i. e. I36ha\e neither with much kindneit nor too much ttlstftritjr* 

» ' J J Cfl—' 

1660. Sit crooked (i. e. with a consequential air), 

but speak straight; i. e. the truth. 

* 

LAjJ Ail® **j* 

1661. Whatever a man has done is returned to him. 

( Eng.) As yon sow^ no you most Eeap* 

'V > *4* f 

1662. No sooner shalt thou have done it, than thou 
shrtjt die. 

Said to dissuade a person from the perpetration of an act* which mmld 
hving speedy destruction. 

166?, A worm in my hand is better than a crane 
in the air. 

(Eng.) A bird in the hand ia worth two in the bu*h» 

t* *** »>> v 3 j '• wjL ‘ e ‘* 

1664 Why should you grieve for the worm that 

eats the Qcorari. 

<4' *f r~ N cA 4 ^ 

1665. Ilis liberality is the capital stock of distress. 

Said of cm if* from whom nothing be «xp««t8d. 
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I* 



Aj Un iU Up 4^ 1 , 




1666, Shew kindness and alight* for this is your 
own house. 


Said to & atianger by the master of the hous«. 

1667. The generous are very kind to uninvited 
guests. 

jh* b j %■_ j°~ jty b t>- r 

1668. The liberal man’s expenses are 100 Deenars, 
and the miser’s 1000. 


*i~S. ) ut~.o ii **j> y~{ ail a 4^ yjS 

1669. How does any body know, whether the thing 
which is behind the curtain be handsome or ugly. 

(%ng % ) In tho dark all eats are grey. 

(!»!!..<*«« ^ .U j\$ j j j &A&2- 

1670. People are asleep and time passes away, 

s/J' ' 3 (*• V <4J \*uS 

1671. As you have people by you, why do you 
grieve. 

j It ^ | si o~jJ cJ ji j !j Lr S’ 

1672. No body knows how the business will end. 

ji f* £.1 j J tiil *lji 

1673. When a person falls down in the road even 
the crow pecks at him, 

Some thing lik® the ateiy df th* <4d lion* 
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Ct* l y“-« )*■ Jj U<U c ^£ 

1674. No one scratches ray back except the nails 


of my fingers, i. e. I have got no one to comfort 
vie. 


S 

(•jti ** l—*• ji ji aj V 


1675. No one would go under the shade of the 
owl, if the Hoorna did not longer exist in the 
world. 

The Houma is a fabulous bird of good omen; 1C is supposed 
bj the Persians and Luliaus^ that every head it overshadows will 
in time Wear a crown* 


* *V t * 3 XL [ J*~ * 

1676. No one comes to the house of. a Durvesh, 
saying; pay the taxes on your ground and garden. 

w iutu } \ aS w— . !\J 

1677. Where is the person who has. not dirtied his 
garment, i. e. Where will you find a person 
who is free from sin. 

* 1 &+1 * *j 1 JJ u L. a,S 

1678. How can a person who has no robe have a 
skirt. 


mi$r# y 
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PARI I. 



1679. That 


Af y l 


i3 11 Jj 




j»kJ ij'ZfljJ 

person who cannot tell his father. 


do you call him a stranger, and not a son. 
1680 The boat a-grouud is a load to the hack. 


Applied to one involved in difficulties* 

&++*** ji t} if 

1681. The dice of the heavens (i. e. the sun and 
moon) win the game by throwing sixes. 

jfljU- I* j> 

1682. I have dipped in the ladle, but where is the 
sweetmeat? 

i. •. I have laboured in vain, 

J J »i~ cJ b A 4 A? y <X» * i J 1 j» j J A 

1683. The shoemaker chews impure leather, and 


eals pure (i. e, lawful) food, 

Ai ,i jjj »Hj j 1 j fj y A*»j*vi s ii y *• j! aj a 

1684. The shroud stealer at night is not afraid of 
the dead, and in the day time runs away from the 
living. 

Aim* b As** t y t b jJ ^ ■ i lb 

1685. You are colder than me, what knowledge can 
I have compared to you. 
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OTGT. II. 


A^jui<o Ay+'^' ji uj-1 



1686. He puts Uhmud’s cap upon Muhmood’s head. 


(X»g-) He roba Psirjstt to pay Paul, See Part il. Sect. I. No. 40. 


•V>J 1 ^5^* |* 1 *V # ! jy: ^ 3U 

1687. The crow with two feet foils into tho net. 


.•* jr ^ ^ )*"/ m i/ *){ jf 1 Jf 

1688. Were the bald man a physician, he would 
apply a remedy to his own head. 

UU^jU M~*. la. ^yol * *.»»“!; »!>• X./i5f 

1689. It is not necessary to whet (quasi wet) a well 
digger's mattock. 

IJ t*> M O JJ,AXj fjjJ j»- t y l«.i 

1690. The bow when it submits to be pulled, be¬ 
comes a practising bow, i. e. Ona used at first 
by persons learning, and easy to be pulled. The 
proverb expresses that every thing becomes easy 
by practice. 

J& <-Sf ?) J 

1691. Eat less and keep a servant. 

Said by one who i* desired by another to do, what he does not conceive 

to b« his duty. 

*Vjjr 

1692. At a small expense living in great style. 


Niwisr^ 



1893 
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1*^.1 y,- ^ 

I am fond of those who eat little. 


FAHX 1, 



Stud i*> i**t by the muster of a house, after he has been pressing hla 
guests to eel without auceeflu. 

* / s 

1694. My deficiency requires your indulgence. 

V£^.J»J /,£»- Jjt OA 1,M> <».jb ,3u*» 

1695. He can do what he pleases, as no order can 
control him. (generally said of the Almighty). 

Jjh yl a Vi j 1 it * J *< 

1696. A short wise man is better than tali fool. 


J V Kl J L y »->.=3 h jJ j>I=» 

1697 Birds of the same kind fly together, pigeon 
with pigeon, and hawk with hawk. 

(Uns), Bird* of a feather flock togeiher. 


AjfJii J*v £ ^ 

J J\j£ j p. J*! £ ji 

* 

i638. A hoy who has the sense of an old man, in 
the estimation of the wise, is a man. 

v*J 

1699. What you a blind man, practise ogling !! 

Said when a person undertakes a work which he is not qualified to per¬ 
form. 


MINIS , 



1700. 
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, u .ii ! Ky 

What does a blind man want, but two eyes. 

Lk~« 1 UjO j 


1701. A blind man sees in his own affairs. 


! ^ £_■ jf~ jr 1 J £ 

1702. A blind man needs no lamp. 

j <*. j tj. .If ^ VA UJb 1 j j £ 

1703. What has a blind man to do with the beauties 
of the garden. 


1701. Blindness is preferable; to ignoratncet »i i 

<*j}*+* »—tlmLi * j ,f j 4 £»)f 
1705. A potter drinks.water out of a~fcroken pot. 
See No. 332 of Sect. I. : ' t 


C b j»- t/ ■ jt J I JUi-< £ 

**"• ) 1 *•*-’■<a®-1 jtoH *¥“ 

1108. The sheep are not designed for the shepherd ; 
hut the shepherd for the service of the sheep. 

«*J 1«* *J~ b jyj 3 «* y *j£ 

1707. A new pot keeps the water cold for a few 
days. 

i'E’tg.) No n broomi ivr«p ale»n. 

U u 


§* ORIENTAL PROVERBS. fwt 

«) R«** ^ .*■ ^ 

1708. Where is the! use of exerting; oneself when 
fortune does not assist. 

j y> u ? j fj I j) <*»**«• l 1 iJ UUJ lA 5, 

1709. It is labor in vain to paint the eye brows of 
u blind person. 

1 A*. j l? tj U-! A&- 

1710. A mountain is one thing, a house another, 

Said *0 one who by hi* behaviour aeenw to have been eduoaied in 
the bill* find forest*, 

WS*-1 ^ b *3*/ 

1711. To a starving man, dry bread is equal to 
minced meat. 

jS. b ^ i ^h 

1712. Furhad dug the mountain, but Pukvez ob¬ 
tained the ruby. 

Applied to one who reapa the frail of another's labor* 

(Eng.) On* bents the bush and another catches the bird. 

\ * j*m jJ 6 1 j US«'«* \ &<£ ’} jr* * 3* 

1713. Although a mountain be high, it has a road 
to the top of it. 

O-jjT/? * */ 

1714. To dig up a mountain to bring forth straw.' 
i. e. To take great trouble to Utile purpose. 




A\ 


l# 
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171 & ' A; rfipuntaiu aod a straw arc both alike to 


him. i e. In the eyes of Goo the great apd small 


are both alike ? 4 > v ^ a u 

Sa id of a liberuJ man, who would it lnrg« 8tt|n away as mqp,m jwtt* 

I ^ j I^ w.4 ^ ** 1, 

1716. For misfortunes proceed frotn delay, jand are 

worse for those who seek them, 

• • . 

k i ft *» mm Is ' M S% § 

JjU- U^A,i j b J UrJss? ^ b d? 


1717. For to lift up the burthen of one’s own labor, 
is preferable to lifting ujj* the burthen of men's 
obligation. 


j 1 Uidj 1 i d 

1713 Trees will not grow until you scatter seed. 

}5>* & 

1719* Because when you have ealcn sweetmeats 
once it is sufficient. 


Ail <i ^ jj ji * u~} j j*- ^ 

1720. The master knows the way of supporting his 

' i t : • [ 

servants, 

J'..- • .» 

i*>.J ■> a* j 1 .i ^^,7 

1721. My bay (horse) is not inferior to your grey. 

Used to express that cme thing .9 not inferior to nfcrtlier’s 5 rher in ‘••st vt 
\n good or bud qualities. 


M 






o .3*4 


At PBOV^EftBa. 




Sl 


172$. Money begets money in the world in gipeat 
’abundance. 


w—* 'J a l) Ji 4& 

1723. Who has done any thing and not received % 
suitable recompense ? 

i. e. E'eiy net 1 Wn£s'its tine leward or ptinishrafnl with Si 

1 yl I|« If 

1724. His success is an excuse without a cause? 

j b CJ Al jf ; / *^4 i-if ^ 

1725. Whatever you say to a dome* it says it to you 
again. 

v i» b‘L'* 1 . ■ *. • • •. 

a) ,£> A jStZ* tfkfr Ck+J fjg*& 

1726 |* ;*£* (A. person who has put on a pilgrim's 

habit in order to enter the city of Mucca with 

** •>it>J99 ' • nr so tm ^ 

one dot, i. e. with little show) becomes ^a 
sinner. 

j l^i j j 1 aJti Aei *1 ( I 

1727. A traveller never fears the ascent or descent 
of the road 

1723. Spending twenty out of an income of nine¬ 


teen. 
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M*. II- 

Sii ^ f a Af J&S jJi I JJ* *>j* 4 

1729. For he who is himself without skilly looks to 
Ui0 faults of others. 

ty*]j l tri}*- ** V 

m B 

£ft«* ' .kjl<- J j I^ 

1730. It is belter to mend one’s own old clothe* 

,!<« • »4 - I **n * i 

than to borrow new ones, 

ji ^ & ji j } ^ ^ 

1731. No person throws a stone at a tree that doei 
cot bear fruit, 

- f 

* J li <*fl» j* J jjJ 

1733. For you will have in store whatever you 
have not eaten. 


Said either to an extravagant fellow by way of advice, or ironically to a 
Hauer, 


1733, When did yon come, and when did you be¬ 
come old? 

Spoken of a young person claiming the reaped due to fcge; or any dne 
iUBuqning importance without just claim. 


Jj 




1734. Make a bag. 

This saying i» used by one who ia naked for money, which he doe* 
intend to give. See ^ j 
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1IS5. He has a flea m his trowsers. 


TM K% 1m 


Paid uf one who U very unsettled find constantly moving fro;* on* 
pl&ct to another. 


U »>< ' j J 

1736 He has sevyed (or made) a bag, (to receive 
alms or contributions). 

Applied to one very greedy. 


J j It 4 d»£ 2 X) j!i 


;i 


AJJ Ij dj I J* J dj UL I 

1737. The alchymist died of grief and vexation, and 
the fool found a treasure under a ruin. 


j 1 j \ f» a j * {j T” 4 ** 1J V 

1738. The labouring ox and the ass, are prefera¬ 
ble to men who injure their fellow creatures. 

1739. The bull eats by himself. 

fold c t a glutton or of a selfish person t 

A «*JU ji J' jj' y 

1740. The cow of an old woman is not afraid of 

the lion of Nuosbebwan’s palace 
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ti ' ^ 

jy *>i j l.J jj> j) Li-L«j 

1741. It may so happen that an unskilful boy, 
through mistake hits the mark with hi 9 arrow. 

cs*«*l \ af a>a J j 'j 1* ; f I jf 

174*3. If the whole world were given to a beggar, 
he would still beg. 

(Eng J What h bred in the bone will never coma out of the fitsh So* 

tart IK. Sect. I. Ho, 65. 

f Aa* j ^J ta? 

1743 Begging is the business of a beggar, and 
mercy that of God. 

triu»£> a> AgT 1 ub< Jt, 

1744. What ha3 happened cannot be helped. 

4JU ! jL* \j AJm ,\f 

1745 Blessing on that which is past. i. e. It is 
unprofitable to criticize or find fault with that 
which is past. 

u^*> 1 <—S b Ai 1 jjit yw>] fi 
1 w* j yo yn j a. 

1746. If the water of the Christian's well is impure, 
what does it signify if a Jeio wash a corpse in it. 
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PART I ! 



t-f 


*)~<4 


a Jxx 


sr* 


j*’**~' i 


* 

toy* 




1747. If you acquire wealth and are not intoxicat¬ 


ed with it, you are (treat man. 

J cr~> 

1748. To kill a cat the first day. 

(Lat) Principle obsta. 

j u- i* ' s? ' J *i r* 

1749. The cat does not catch mice for Goo. 

See Part II. Sect. I. No. 226 and No. 973 of the preent Sectian, 

j j> j Lw A/ U 

1750. The religious cat read prayers. 

J; J*- 

1751. The cat has eaten coriander seed. 

Said tauntingly when ona vomit, much. A. coriander W to h«v. 

this effect on n cat. 

lx) ,» A-UJ t—»’• i*~ t '-T'-* *i £ 

1753. A cat all night dreams of a sheep’s tail 

SCO Part ii Sect. I. No. 32T and No. 609 of thii S.cu.n and > A 

jd 

*■**'* *•*' 

1753. Shew your power by engaging others to 
speak kindly to you. 

c^- 1 js- j / wt-cr f-*- a ^ ' y ;J 

1754. If thou art not the devil, why art thou blind 

of the left eye. 
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* 

J» 


t-A j «S j I (_jj >—A i j J i i* 3* 

1755. Although no one can die before the period 
decreed by fate, yet you have no occasion to 
run into the jaws of the dragon. 

J-ri ,j A * t 


■ ^ A i j •> ■>-* ,.ri) o'-* > > 

1753. If thou art in Yurnun (i e. at a distance) and 

on my side, then thou art near me, (i. e. my 
friend), hut if th >n art near me and without me 


(i. e against me) then them art in 1 utnun at a 
distance i. e. my enemy. 


^ a '1 a j ^ h ^j 

<,f *r £' u* V tA; s*~ j'H 

1757, Why dost tbou boast of thy fathers fame, be 
a father to yourself if you are a man. 

A ‘ *£ 

1758 The dust of a flock of sheep, is a collyrtttffl 
for the eyes uf a wolf. 

See Mo. 580 of this Seotiow* 

J,j \ di*. U , j b ji ^ t J '■'»> £~. ,3 •*£ 

1759. The neck of the camel.is a bow, which haa 
been mode for sacrifice. 

There in a ptey upon the word \j £ whtfcli eanri6t b *i retained ia the 
(ranuiauou* it signifies ft quiver, as well baortfiue, 

X * 
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I 



r,\ 

pati r J5L 


* •> t-J* C ■»/ 

1760. The neck of the disinterested person is high, 
i, e. a roan of an independanfc spirit fears not 
any one. 


I76L A wolf appearing like a sheep. 

{Eng) A wolf in sheep’s cloathing". 


C A?* U a y J J 

176S. A wolf in sheep’s cloathing. 


^ 1 j V P 

1763. A wolf who has seen the rains, i. e. A wolf 
of experience , 

Ksid of a persoa who has ft knowitdgft of the world, 

• ^ 

£. J J •* f* |*W 1 4-ie t-iajf j! !j 

& 4-Mi-i 4 J-# l*. 

1764. 1 he wolf instead of being falsely accused by 
ifa'sooF (i. e Joseph) obtained acquittal. 

1160 . I he wolf and the lamb drink together. 

1766. The wolf was unjustly accused of devouring 
J OSEPU, > 


MiNISr^ 


. 


Y 

, \v 

'v ■ 
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J* j **r t~“* J J* j J 
jf J *> tjd» j «*«»■ 1 J ** * 

4767. Grieve not it' thou ghouldst suffer injury from 
mankind, since neither tranquillity nor distress 
come from them. 

LT 1 JV-* 

1768. if you dont write make the pen, 

( Eng.} Itfthej: dance or fcold th$ candle, 

1,5 * eH 1 

1769. If this be a saint, plague on sueij a saint. 

Said on finding a person tarn mu ill, wh > has been ranch commended. 


<SL 


J* i 3 ^ V J A* & 'V it? *4 w'i / 

1770. Were there no fresh sticks, the Mfqckml 
asses would not be obedient. 

^ ^ ti> V 1 J j i jj| 1 JnoJb 

1771. Though itumiuftm is distant, the flower bed 

4 i 

is here. 

Spoken t» out 1 whs bottled that at frtiiltih h9 had leaped over a Bovrer 

Mi 

I.tke Uio baaatar who had ftu ejftffic»tdmsry leap at Rhodes. See 

No. 197. 

if 4>- I^ ~ t^l>- 

1772 If the bat's eye seeth not in tile day, what 
fault is on that account to bfe imputed to the sun, 
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eAn* I. 




*/ 


1773. It is in pawn with the washerman. 


Applied to a fool who entrust* Wsflrapeity cMiis stairs to tltoie of whosa 

he knows nothing. 

Z 1 ,, 

*>j)» * V/ */ 

177t. He ties a knot upon the wind. i. e. He is a, 
great swindler. 


* - 

J775. Weeping pn a proper occasion is bette# 
than an ill timed laugh, 

* * 

jtkJit KXM*- \ 1 to g j $ toy 

1776 The weeping of the stag is preferable to tho 
laughing of the tiger. 


V J* r* 

1777. Even to weep it is requisite, that the heart 
should be in a certain degree pleased. 


<j L# y U j I to ^ «* 1 

J778. Impudence is better than disobedience. 


^ 1 v^*^# I cl-*** i cr>to 

1779. It is enough to say my horse ispyebald, 

Uned in reply to a man who assigns frivolous excuse* for not conAplysnjg 
With & request. 


, 3 * C <J> 


l(w 

wtfr. II. 
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rtJ^T \jj£» 



j** j )** * ty $*i ta i» j I 

1790. Although by constantly speaking I have be¬ 
came a perfect prattler, yet there is not one of 
you who has got any curiosity. 


4±. iZm 1 Jf yjJ *3 p J.f 

J781. First it was a flower, afterwards it was 
adorned with green leaves. 

Jaid of a handsome youth whose beard ha* just begun* to grow. 

vc— ji j S' 

IIS^, Ife is a flower without fragrance. 

£»id of beautiful person deuiluta of good qua ittes, 

J - A - i*j* f s a WiJ j a J i 
J783. Flowers and pearls when strung look best. 


4* -*• itf&G If jf 

1751. Paper flowers giye no smell. 

J ^ *>■ ,»•'?- b \j si-i* S' J? 

1785. What have paper flowers to do with dew. 

**•— J 1 f W ^7 I J Jl> 

1785. A little water is sufficient, for clay one* 
moistened. 





ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
c) V** j * j ’ ^ 

1787. Complaints are made; of ixieads. 

t ,*| Lm» 4 ^ ^ ilL 


?A»s 


■<SL 


-p^ 1 d 

1788. It is improper to complain of friends. 


4 U- u <*£ \j ^ 

mf 

■ v *“* /V t ^ % 

1789, When the camlet of auy one's fortuqe has* 
been worn black, it cannot be washed white by 
the waters of Zumzum and Kuosur. 


^ \ j \S oa a k o j ^ o b a -« ib! 

1790 The cows committed the offence, and the 
* chief of the village is fined for it. 

i '■ See No. 847 o£ Part II. Section I. 

I 

Ur* t-,fj V i/*/v* Ur 

1791. If you commit a crime, you may as well 
commit a capital one, 

( Eng.) You mey as well be hanged for a ahaep *» a lamb. 

1 j* j 4 j b j\ <0 V*— * J* tdJo- 

1192 A sparrow in the hand is better than a lyawk 
in the air. 

(Eng.) One bird in the hand is worth two in the buih. 


/ 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. m 

3* j j®- jj-‘ (• j ! 

1793. Wheat grows from wheat, barley from bar¬ 
ley. 1 The offspring of the good, will be good ; 
and vice versa. 2 The consequence of goo*' 
acts will be good, and the reverse. 

■*-“ b j* jj jf.‘ to 11 5 f 

1794. The witness ot a tr.ue lover is in his sleeve, 
(i. e. at hand). 

It means ft true lover is always »felo to prove the sincerity of hie lov*. 

Jij* **-/ 

1795. The calf dances by the strength of the pin, 
(which fastens it). 

Said when a servant i, guilty of violence or rudeness, relying on the pow- 
«r of hi* nuisltT bo protect him, 

h) jj* ^ jii j l fjj ji J \ m jf 

1796. The calf in the course of time will be a cow. 

1797. My calf is grown old without becoming an 
ox. 



Applied to one who remains childish in old age. 

Uu,i y J« j Ai jy f u dJ U jf 

1798. Our calf is grown old hut has not got sense 

1799, To entrust the cal with d le care of flesh 

T ° e ’ v ' ,he wotf ' ■ • »«her to keep. 

•) Ah 0 y era Jn p 0 CDmmiifsU'. 


* 

v 

Wo 
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05Uj J ji. 

1800 Tile flesh of the ass, and teeth of the dog 1 . 

To express that the two parties id a quarrd arts equally despised' by tha 
speaker* JLikt pull <Je mlpttU bak&r, or diamond cut dU'Uond. 

' ,;i B l“ t " ' jr* * r* 

1801. Flesh although lean is still fit to be eaten 


with bread. 

<_„• ..=S jtfj-V )t? 

1802 If yen want flesh go to the butcher’s shop. 

It mean* if you squire any thing, it >* bant to go to the fountain head 
for it. 

&)* t*>J u- / 

1803. Listen and hold your peace. 

*j\t *f}\ *6j lt / 

1801. That which one has once heard, will some 
time prove of service. 

a fJ m .'Aj u AiV ,* jsf U 

1805. The ears will not remain unacquainted with 
the place whence the music is sent. 

gaiil by ona old hie ad t> another, whom hs »u*paaU of concealing from 
turn some secret. 

J \ j V J * ) ' J ’ A *=8 Ul ^ J '* '* 

1806. Gems are of no value in the mine, and inva* 
finable in the market. 

Them I* a elngunt play upon the word* in tt-.k. my mg which cannot eaut-y 
be expressed ift ho$ltih* 


* 


0ct£ il oamtxmi pro per b 5 . 

^ 3 $J J, J& ^ ^ £ 

1807. If I tell 1 t x it is bad, and if 4 dont tell it, it is 
equally tol 

. L ~ V* -1 S-ym K J # j ^ % 

1808, Boasting m the qujality of cowards. 


ds*- Li j Ijb I J j£>- c 

a J: . ' /' ' ’ ' 

1809 , What comparison is there between the car- 

nAmto; J 

case of an ass and an Arabian charger. 

1810s Every ye.rsoi^ is not worthy of a crown, 

j{ &2 1 / J ^ •> 

1811 . You ought to enquire of Kohkun (or Fun* 
HAo) Y tjlie pleasures of (using) the axe (Jer pick* 
axe), 


la *y 

1812. The lover only , knows the joys of love. .; 
jKj 

1813- A curse on the devils works. 

A cdUfph'ra'tc used It} gamblers. 

<*■ ►-»# 

Cl 

1814, A curse upon usel^is 4hiijgs, 
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»AHT 


£F*A J* 1 VS? ^ J ^<1 

1815 Look to the word#, not to the meaning. 

i. «, Look to • penton*# public, not to hi* priv*t* character. 

9 

IAm I jjj» ^j* j 1 JL &i jli - I (_J jc ksllai} 

1816. Arable is a language, Persian, a sweetmeat, 
and Turkish an art 

a y* ks'*' y* t 1 j g) tail 

1817. What is the use of teaching Lookman philo¬ 
sophy. 

j P j? *>fl 

1818. He kicks the grave of £1 at ini; 1. e. He is 
under an obligation to no one. 

j** jel jK J- 

1819. Purchase what is lame, maimed, or blind; 
but dont purchase what is old. 

jjj 1c>»- '»■ ''jo* Ji* J ^ 

1820. To eat sweetmeats requires no teeth. 

Spoit«n to cue who atari:* difficulties in m. very easy thing* 

*i * ■h V aP*? r*. 'j uM 

1821. Lust a must be seen with the eyes of Mujnqoh. 

Ut-*4 U..A J n*r U 

1822. We are well and you are safe, 


t 34* 
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1823. His mother did not feel for him, and his step¬ 
mother did? 

J *&■ j 

JtjKr* ia» I j cJdi 1 ■>»- 

1824 s . While I am contriving, vvho knows what 
heaven has determined? ft is quite impossible 
for the heavens to do what Gob does. 

f Ettg.) Man prcpau* but Gars dispel**, 

JUij 

1825. Having- lost bis mare, he goes wandering 
after a gelding. 


vi!*,.; \j j* V f j ^ 


1826. Forgive me and do with others as you see 
best. 

Put in the mouth af« aelf-interested perisnfl* 


UU# j j£* j X* \ j \h £ J \ 1 j 

1827. What have I to do with this, that the cow 


came and the ass went away. 


1 j d y> ^ U 


1828. Thou art a snake tluat bitest every one thou 


seest, or an owl that polluted every place on 
which thou slightest. 


ORIENT Alii PROVERBS) 


.JSut*;. 




4J V* . 2J 

A Ueads^ke dog* jwtf ■-■=;* 


Dead folks can't bilti', ,, . -- 

r 4.tf rjtiJo&i 

*j ** u>tj *jtA#i -»fcf ; L$tj J 

^ 'i. kt ■ c.~ / /£ 

18 .» 0 . The .snafu; witfyts want of rfegt r$ps tast^ 

tllai ' tUe »uiMts tfjpu- 

sand feet. 

•■ •■..■■) hlt; u !)•• »r, • 

f .r' ‘ ■'■*■,’ U 'y-‘ rfylAi. Jjm , 

•1831. We expected assistance •*firbin our friendi, 
but were certainly wrong in entertainingisuch, 
cxpc'ctatujijs’. 


f*J \J J *> 'Z-'** J U 

18S2. The heart has no compassion on that mopey 
which has been easily got. 

( Eng.) I. “htly comp, lightly go. 

*—V* c“- J , t -’/ c J '• 

1535. The Arab's things should be (he Arab's, 

4S»—!_,*;*■» | s>>, jX K^JU 

1834. Although' Malecdu\ criiih-bs of-'bread fried in 
tiftee j is a contemptible dish, jet it is an invention 
of mine. 

. f 

•6 n/ue, dttci lsr scoter* 


4 J 


hr. II. 


OR I KNTATi PRO V EHIIS. 



* * ! j* <~~l * ■* f* cPf. 


ri 5 


1835. The dead maw’s wealth has followed the 
dead. t. i*. it has .-been wasted or embezzled, and 
his children have reaped no advantage from it. 

twit & )(.a hs; .! jF (* J ^ 

1836. Money preys on men. 


j j* 1 ^ » 1 jj: »b*- JU 

.WlsTi* wealth. was lawfully acquired, anti 
unlawfully spent. 

( Lai,) Male parta male dilafeuMiir. 

(■^ n b-) What 1S gotten over the deni's back in spent under his belly* 

, . ♦ ^ ' . j* » ^ N J 

,. _ lii d'V j ■«**•' u tf- ‘J& J U 

1$38. Wealth is sacrificed for one’s life, and fife 
for one’s honor. 


>..r 


■N I _/ ^ '*1**. /«* <R.ll lj J J itf <Sj». L.L* 

183^. Vv hen there are two nurses the child’s head 
becomes crooked. 

(En$ t ) too many cooks spoil the broth. See Part II, Sect, I, No, 622, 

* 

a| j ^ %S ^J 1 Jixw pit l<* 

1840. We have (Iod as our protecter. 

t i*\*. )j ( 

ISfi. To sew or make a garment' of Kutan for the 
mooin .; ... 

>. e. Io labour, in ynia. i, a kind of doth wtych is .aid to be 

w«‘ by MftwlWflVMfc; In «i.J 4 Wkans :- ei.auiour« )1 

ft the moon. 
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PART' I. 


*'jf* 1 ***^ U I j »A« 

1842 One fish does noL eat another. 

Used by one person to dissuade another from ■{dieting ftrmt 

C>j4 **OJ' s»* u 

1843. The fish begins to rot at the head not at the* 
tail. 

Ta describe «me who h«* svinced vbftd, ebspoaUton fr#» hi* inf*ncj„ 


J &\j d \jir u4 U 

1844. If you doat want, a fish catch it by thd toil, 
(and it easily gets away). 

c/v.s*'*" - ijtJ* LT^ 

1845. You may do whatever you will, if you only 
let people alone. 

*?! *y 

1846. Do not mention the name of to-morrow, 
since no one hag seen it. 


1847. Buy good things wherever you can find 
them. 

*-»)} ^ u—fc-'l.fi* 

1848. The humble man is (like) earth, that alike 
kisses the feet of the king and the beggar. 


*=>**> 


•HjCT U. 
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V Vj *->)/** t>« 

*• 

1 849. A proverb is an ornament to language. 


ii jyet ,j !.>*•/.* iS J laC 
y>j;£ i */V 

1850. It is not possible that all wise men should 
die, and that fools should occupy their places. 


1*1^1 1 j J 4 iS wwas* 

A I i£ ii j> j 

1851. It is affection that gives no rest to the soul, 
otherwise who is he, that does not desire repose. 

Aj\m- j i A} UUmi I j Sj |j j A 

1853. The business of the censor is in the market, 
not in the house. 


4* U« ti U«a l JUllj ^ !yl*J j* H—11 

1853. Moohummu©, upon whom be peace, is high 
by mean* of his ascent not by his turban. 

fji c£ a\> ji 

1854. My labour is thrown away, and I have be¬ 
sides incurred blame. 

J $ '■fjji 1 ji *«- j 

1855. It labour in vain to put indigo n the eye 
brows of the blind. 




n 


i*\S OEIENTAB PROVERBS. ¥a ft ■ *SL 

i*t : ^*}j-. <4**/ 

« , ..... i f ,»£♦ * 

1856.* The trouble 1, of &6n% : near is greater mail 
that of being at a distance. 


f 857. Th 


lljf U>mm .jj# A* 

’• ~:r So.. ftt fl .( ;1 

The claimant is moderate, but the evidence 

.. . (I - . . - : nJ ! f’1 ,-j 

active. 

Applied to'ff'fay who^hich h>wu 

called to establish. S^e Fart T. $eci*,No. 316^ 

* v l <■- .-id <* i , ■;<.-■• , ^ 1 idU 




d i'NM V 


• -,* r 


1S58. I havener fcojMtaf good from you, do W* flo 
injury. 

itj ,{ up* J j Aib up* 4 *1 

1859. I have a great ambition but a,m very poor, 
i. e. I have all the desire without the ability. 


JH*#, Ww}aU:j J ;*J? ip *£ WJJJ* 

1 S 60 . I prefer begging from } yu to possessing a 


kingdom. 


* I v ifJij**/ vl/ ••■'* 

1861, Give me bread, and (you may) strike we on 
the tyead with (jour) slipjpers (if you please). 
See fart 1. Sect. I,.Nfl. 386, «#d Part U» S«t* 

1. No. 59 >. ••'• !•• ' ••» 


MIN/S», r 
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( 


«- 



J.1 


ij y^/* 


1862, Forgive me and do with others as yati.fileaSe.; 

ui.**,! J 5 as* b Vs* - at jn • ■ •»■'. 

1863, Liberality consists in being moderate in 
your expenditure. 




1864. Procure a patron and feed on delicacies, 

WOj C^tjV * 

1865. The dead is in the hands of the living. 

Implies that the speaker’s affairs are in the ppvver of another, and their 
success does not depend on himself, See No, 33$, 


i I £ jj j j j* 

1866. After three days fast, it is lawful to eat car 
rion. 


cJ,.. ij *>j * *( *> j*Ijo £ *j+ 

186T. It is preferable to die With a good name, 
than to lire in disgrace. 

I j tj \ui.$ J jj ! ^ ^ ut** a 

1868. It is true all must die, but I hope that my 
neighbours may die before me. 


&*} tj ^SoJ ] ii i) KUj»j yd j* 

1869, It better to die with honor, than to live with 


infamy. 

Zz 
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■ ' k 

1870. The washer of ’dead bodies (i. e. the under- 
taker) is not, surety for the dead’s going to 
heaven or hell. 

3 

iij-j Sj d> U af « < t * * r* 

1871. He only is dead whose name is not mention¬ 
ed with respect. 

ud£***J v/ *r* »*jm 

1872. A dead mam says nothing. 

vi%) 0o«4 flfiea tali no tatab 

^ JJt k_J> l-U^- I J jS# 

1873. Should a dead man give yon even earth, 
take it. See No. 93 of this Section. 

t> J\'*i h tj S*«~«• | t.'jt 0,i£..-CkJ £-W &•* <& 

187f. The death of the Media (the school master) 
will be of no advantage to aie; it would be bet¬ 
ter Llut my father should die. 

« 

M f'» ' I »a-J uLi iSljm>\ if* 

1815. A provident mao, is a gooti man. 

0JS» j j■ 1 j A f* 

187G. A man without ballast (wealth oi rank) had 1 
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U~ V <* ;•* J * ^ C^V *> 

1877. Be brave, or seek the protection of the brave . 

d * j ,a ^ J - Ai /* 

1878. It is tfdt nianly to kick a person when down. 

aJb^j,-4 y* /si af jj l» ^ y 

1879. It requires a man who knows the worth of a 
man. 

t r" *t fc. y* 

1880. The fowl becomes red by means of its own 
fat. 

Said when « ri*H matt has bp Sored any which ha repairs by tncatti 
of bia own is&ioorceg. 

1881. When shall the bird that eats fire know the 

taste of grain. ^ - ■ •••1’ ; ! 

JL Ai'O J^Afi I fth fdl 

1882. When a wise fowl fafl&ibto the net, he ought 
to have ptttienc#. 'See Wo. \Oi4'of 1 this Section. 

<3j * *>*> ' *~r r . 

1883. It is pleasant to dfe in eodipanj^ or to have 
companions in misfoHmve. 


j i 


1881. Death is better than disgrace. 


x> 
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j 6 jJ Anlji- j) «• J— 

.1885, A cheerful labourer performs his task well. 


I lS^.j <* M V JJ J J* 

1836. A labourer is at wjju: with the sun. 

J j£ J 0 ' jJ £ 

1887, Oh dear brother, he who does the business 
receives the reward. 

I y ^0 A-iy ^ ij b Ij J* \J j* 

1,888. Don't strike the door of any one, with yoijir 
fingers, lest they strike your door with their fist. 


J W Ajj $ ity J U ■{<) J+ 

1889. Do not omen badly, lest it be verified in your 
own case. 

ll o li ^ Ak I |i-*4 • 

1890. The Mcostuofee, (or auditor), requires a do¬ 
cument, and the Qa&ee (or judge) an evidence. 

j A jtjjf j ifr 

1891. The ^tre in their grav^. and 

the Mcosulman taith in their books. 

AJ b Aj**- y A b j I &a) 

1893. The blow whiqh pccurs to, i;ecq)leQtion 0 f fter 
the battle, must be struck on one's own head. 

That is, the rannugement whereby. n» advantage would have been gain¬ 
ed, or a loa» prevented, wheu discerned too late, is a source of un^rofitabl# 

icgves. ' ■ t' r." ...-i . ■ * 
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1893. A. handful is a specimen of the heap. 


5 


(Lot,) Ex pede Herculem. See Part II, Section 1. No. 707, 

4)J l » JU ^ 1 I fcJJ <*• l> MiUm^ 

1894. He who has not been beaten by the fist, 
(of anothei) boasts of the strength of his own fist. 

t**.i £■* e>J 

1895. A boxer is one thing and a swordsman an¬ 


other. 


* 

1896 A,blo\y with the fist in its proper place, is 
heavier than that of a sword. 

j A jif UmXiIj i, - - I Jh V*/ 

189f, A closed fisif is the lock of heaven, and the 

open hand is the k'ey of mercy. 

.^3HillT< j >/. <1 ' ! ii A { 0*J l 

&J t# a£>« ^ u» «i t i 

1898. That is musk, which of itself smells sweetly 
,not wha,^the perfumer chooses to call so. 

■VaIj \j iif t-5 U \j a* jS I OA! j - - 

1899j If thy carpet of the saint (on which be pray* 
come into the hands of the sinner, it will purity 
him, but be defiled itself. 


s 


ORIENTAL PROVERB!?. »ae* 

»aj J^*d j *1 l+x&m 


%L 


J . f. 


1900. An affliction, for which you may obtain com¬ 
pensation, you cannot call it an affliction. 


I jtj * ^ iIm w-AImi 

1901. The meaning of Suudee is different. 

Intimates that the purpose for which a p#r&©« is come, is different from 
what he pretend*. 

•tf Jj 5 *-* l, ?“ J J J*+ 


1909. When they are discharged from their offices, 
they become convinced of their error. 


US-... t bS»».L> jf j Ji i ^ 'J-._j J j\#K+ 

1903. The touchstone of dfeceitful friends is the 
day of need.- • • c 

(Fien.) V or s’eprouve Hnnn Jf W 4***i* aJvcr*"?. 

*+• | 5(l [ t ,. o 

I90i. A resent is not to be examined. 

(Esg.) Look net a gift hors# in the mouth. 

- i * . 1 

c/ 1 ~> I i (* j> o** 

1905. To confer favors with other people's money. 

yjif jM Wt-iy 

'1900. The Mcoftee wrote whatever you sdidi ; 

* ; l * ■ yj< 

g* j jr** 

1907. No pleasure without pain. 


* 


S 
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—'S'/ * 

^ji ;> J I Wi.-j b £} ^ Jp* 6—> ^0 ^ ^L* 

1908. You may derive society from the book of a 
well informed writer, and not from the turban 

‘ ofM associate, 

•ih • ,. 

Allusicn is here also made to the well known work the Mutamat Huretrety 

1909. Do not do so, for good people do not so. 

p 

Ct 0*&J j Ui) i-£L J) *+Sj cf C* 

1910. Place no reliance upon the kingdom of this 
world; seeing how many like yourself it hath 
nourished and killed. 

**r-i ‘--'k; t* at t /. 

^ll. Perhaps this is the portmanteau of Madia 
Qcotb. ‘ 

J?* J<* c/^ 

I912i 'Phe fly is not unlawful, but it causes one, to 
vomit. 

gj AJ (_/»>>. < 

1913. He makes the flies to fly, i. e. trifles away 
his tiw*. 

jjjy y )*j3u 

1914'. New servants are swift. 


(Eng.) JJow broom* »w«»p deb, 

• V ttl Vv f 


t 


sfc.t ORIENT At? PfeOVfcftB& 

1915 I am a Moolla and my brother r^ads. 

. /* Tito title Moolla though properly restricted to An interpreter 
©i the Qooran, and the books of Moohummudan Jaw ? oft^n des¬ 
cends as a family epithet, and is hence applied to the most 
Illiterate men. 1 

^ ^ l fj L* l ij <x£* lv 

19J6. How easy it is to be a priest; how* hard to 
be a man. 

Applied to a rddej.unmanuerlyipedtiiit^ 

C \^ji <£>.-• j ? sa* 

, 4 ,ij .ii 1 ci'^J V . 

1917. If an hungry infidel he alone in a house filled 

* 

with viands, reason will not believe that ,he 

I 

would pay any regard to the fast of Rumzan., „ 

«—VcrfA' J 1 

MIS. The locust is more heautifuUhdn a;lpwk,' 

kK**AU^ dJZJ <.£,,?/,* \ a*- 4-iX« 

1919. God’s world is not narrow, and the beggar is 

« • ’ f 

not lame. 

Expresses the indifference of the speaker at the disappointment'of his'ex- 
peetflLtiona from a master or p*t?btw * 

ft 1 J y* 1 ^ 

• •* 1 «. . j *. W » *. , 

1920. I am that person whom 1 know myself to be,' 
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j 'il U*T j t gf* 

also 

C} ' C^-T fl £i* y* 

1921. I talk of the sky and he of a thread. 

(£»#.) ^ speats of chalk and you of ehfieae. 



O^/* 5 *~>y! yS-i^y ^ 

1022. I kiss your feet, and you the hands of others. 


Jjj** y y 3 JA 5 -* Jpi or* 

1923. i am thinking on you only, and yon are en* 
grossed by Umr and Zde». 

Iaa.* aj \ jr jix+ 

1924. If you are to be under an obligation, let it 
be to a generous man. St* No. 822. 


IJU-.-1 or* d^j*^ J ^ f^y! *f ^ 

l92o. Why should 1 be disposed to cry because 
my elder brother is inclined to laugh (or vice 
versa). 

^ j 1/ <iy* 

1926/ You will suffer no loss by my gaining profit. 
U? lajU.^1^ e 3 U? ^ 

1927. What connection is there between me and 
the Deewan of ! See Part II. Section 1. 
No 884. 

S A 


'''•‘SfNIW • 
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< tr —wj ji j b Uj j d j f*** 

1928. The rich man is not distressed, whether in 
the mountain the desert or the forest. 

The word Munttum refers also to a Poet so named from whose compositions 
the lute is taken, 

1929. What can I do (now) since 1 have lost my 
character. 

^^jf>}} Lfc4i jt )l jjjr< 

1930. I am your servant not the servant of the 
egg-plant, 

A 

1931 I say that there is no hair upon it (the palm 
of the hand), and he says pluck out the hair. 

to 1*- yj* ^Jj 3 ) W+ 

1932.. If you artd I are agreed what occasion is 
there for the judge. 

Mi Jj **/» **.-* 0* 

1933 When 1 am dead the world is dead, when 
I am alive the world is alive. See Part II. No. 8, 

jl } to *& xt £■** jl I J « fl }*-•* 

2931. I say that it is a male and he says milk it. 

Said when one demand* what is not in the pos*e«»kn of (ho Other, 
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y/ , 

^ j+) *\j i *j* *5 fit j <> g W ’ &* a* 

i At Lj.* i_j «i. 

1935. I anil my patron are both such poor creatures 

that we require two good protectors. See Part II. 
Section I. No. 341. , 

fi*uM » At) A» AW j b A.«». 1 ^L' 1 £■* 

1936. I am that old Ulimud that I (formerly) was. 

4 J.* i j> b j j/t 

1937. Hairs have come out of his tongue, i. e. he 
has spoken the same thing over and over again. 

m 

U* j * *+•) }j ji bu Js I 4 %« 

1938. The friendship of the good is the same be¬ 
fore one's face as behind one’s back. 

1939. His hair stands an end. 

'AiJtiUt *$ *f j y» 

1940. It were better for the ant not to have wings. 

<t ; 1 Jl h..# b Ajl*. AS fcA j \ A ] m jJ A*" ^^.^4 

1941. What has the mouse to care (about the 
price of grain), since it has its nest in the mill. 


:m ORIENTAL PROVERBS. *a»t 

» 

M * J# j> J V {'S* y* 

1942. A living mouse is better than a dead cat 

Ivrtf.J A living dog is batter than dead lion. 


<si 


JJ j' J {j^i* 

1943. The rat could not enter his hole, and he tied 
a besom to his tail. See Part II. Section I. 
No. 521. 


4A—I cry* 

1944. The mouse of his neighbour has a long 

tail. 

a uusf J* it ji jL—«mj 1 oUif lj 

1945. They said to the rat, repent of undermin¬ 
ing the foundations of houses ; he replied, I will 
also undermine the foundations of repentance. 

I. (~£ty» 

1946. He caused the mouse tq run; i. e. he raised 
a disturbance, 

a ah zJtfy 1 ji Iff* <t* 

1947. When the moon is small, she is pointed at. 

To ejqpreus th#t £ person i* caiy trapped to disgrace, whett he is reduced 
to poverty. 


MINfStyj, 


f* 




V 


^ X 1 

\ * \ 

gj«4j 
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^ i ^ J t&j ! y j l*J> s l J (Jy ^p# 

1948- We should not place any reliance on tha 
kindness of an enemy, and much less on his fkt- 


<SL 


tery. 

Timeo Pantos et dona ferantea. 


<i C.-'C 1^ ^ 

1949. A guest is the host’s ass. 

He mtiBt bear lus host’s humours. 

^ B ■ - -« 1 ^r«*.2» i) C^uc 

1950. An unexpected guest is the enemy of the 
servants (of the house). 

1 j *1 k* +Ja*J OoGsa jCsS" ^ 

1951. I’he guest doe9 not pay much respect to the 
* 

host. 

j yj ^ j~* v*— 1 j* *yU*« 

1952. A guest is dear only for three days. 

(Eng.) Fresh fish, and nvw come guests smell, by that they are thr*o 
days old. 

0 

jJ 4/ l«L j j| clC) ^ «3 ^ •* 0) u v» 

1953. We are our guests but in your house. 

If j * , Jij J Ai IjJj Ij ^ !-#,.•» 

1954. One guest cannot bear to behold another, 
and the host cannot bear to behold either. 

M 

^ J / ‘ ' |J*®“ twj J l 

1955. A guest who arrives at an unseasonable hour 
eats from his own store. 


MINIS, , r 
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Ju& f | Ij ^ 

1956. A guest who was not invited is a present 
from God. 

1957. A guest is a present from God. 

J /** V AXiA/ 

1958. The moon m*s token up the abode of the 
blind scorpion, i. e. a worthy person has suc¬ 
ceeded a worthless one. 

j j jA U ^ U* 

^ I I tffed T Aj Id 

1959. There is a mystery between lowers; what 
does the grazer of camels know of it? 

Spoken to ope who intrude* on the conversation of two friimds *mh 
which he has wo concern. 

bo k ti L** j 4 ^ ^.4 

I960 We (r. e. I am) are between two she asses; 
i. e. I am much distressed by tny two wives. 

(Eng.) Between two fc 

«3i A J j\ ;»"* J 4 c ) Il4 

1961. Between two asses he is in want of flour. 

A) J OvJ U j\ j l_X. 

yt—» I ^ Lei 4i 

196S Wrong hot any of the people of the value 
ol a mustard grain; since the prince isashep* 
herd. and the people are his flock. 




i*4 H. 
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sm 


J jl )t * jit* 

1963. Between two mill stones I want flour; i e. 
I want a request complied with, I care not who 
' does it. 


uu~* I J »> Jd; J ji Itf T *». d } \j.*m 

196-1. What shall I do since that drops from the 
vessel of my heart which it contains. 


d»JU* ^5* U? ^ ^ J* >!.<.* ' 

1965. Should a person once upon a time commit w 
fault it may be forgiven. 


w*->! 

1966. His pin is strong ; i. e. his Patron is »I1 
powerful. 

u— •! J L-J J 3 CJ ja I 

1967. Poison kills whether you take much or little 
of it 


1968. If you wish to succeed to the patrimony of 
you father, acquire the science of your father. 


a-jid j laiO kj ,< imJ/ 

1969. A hysena succeeds to the heritage of a dead 
wolf. 
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j V ^ uf IjJ j l ^ l^-u. c5jS*»> Ijj.# 


1970. These noble well mounted horsemen assist 
for the love of God. 

Applied to one who taWes part in a quarrel without th# lmt«wl*4g* of th* 
partis, or inquiry into the rights of the case. 


UU»d| ji£ li 


1971. Despair is infidelity. 

Said by way of comfort. 

‘ f j * U 

1972. Without taking trouble, wealth is not to be 
obtained. 

(Eng ) Without, paina, no gaina. 


0 


W«i j J f }& I ai- <0 ' :C*SJ,/ I li 


1973. No one can go to the house of God without 
being invited. 


ij\i- H - "* > if JjljJ jjji li 


1974. He has no nail to scratch his. back. 

See No. 300. i. «. He is very poor. 

I fju U I 6 y \3 yT ^ U 

1975. A fool speaks and a wise man thinks. 

1 j 1 jJ £) (.i 1 4 li 

1976. Ignorance is the worst of defects. 

ia—J ^ ^ c) f ji 

1977. Put on these airs to him who values you* 
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1 Jj— I Jj J 

1678. Where can the afflicted go to gain repose. 

u~S ri^ ^#1 0«*j yjS li 

1979. The worthless, O philosopher cannot be¬ 
come worthy by instruction. See No. IS, and 
No. 602. 

'■'** *>*■ A *> d*-j 

1980. When the inexperienced transacts any busi¬ 
ness he labours for his own disgrace. 

«|UUTt 

a/, w Uj! tj /U 

1981. It is the object of desire before possession, 
but afterwards of repentance. 

9 

jh*“i u° baf | j &£& y 

1982. No one can put in force the law of retalia¬ 
tion for a person who is not killed. See Part I, 
Section I, No. 43. 

jl w>7 

1983. The noise of the water is owing to the un¬ 
evenness of the ground. 

This is used to shew that the fault is not in the thing or person spoken 

•f> but in somo thing or person connected with them, 

uS i j* «X/j JU 

1984. A coward always boasts of his courage. 

SB 
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§L 


o w)3*> ^ fS {SS— *v 

1985. If you speak of a dog take a stick in your 
hand. 

(Eng.) Speak of the devil end he will appear. 


±A> .L j\h VA> r \J 

1986. A high name is better than a high hausfe. 

1%7. tte has a great name and his village is in 

ruins. 

j i «»• j *3 .jj ^ ^ 

1988. What does it signify whether one day’s 
bread is carried on the back or in the belly. 

1989. Bread with ice is tasteless; but this is the 
contrivance (choice) of your humble servant 

0At.) Vlfco melhry probvque, (Inferiora sequor. 

j\ji r A/’»iijb 

J990. Qive bread and get a gre'at name. 


* V o'* 

1991. He say* br^ad, hrfd giM trp hit* soul, 

Exprejuie* lh‘e ’**irtme poverty ofany 

t 


X& ■«*-£> 

AV-:..; \ 
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jr& v ^ 1 ^ 

&992t- Give bread and buy life. 

f f i . , 

aa^^^WI ;tf 

1993. My bread does not require a wallet. 

jj 1 a»# «-.<t !,m_*,#>. j £ i j l> j o 40 A--* cu£ ^! tj\j 

1991. He steals the spout of the Kuubu, and ex¬ 
pects to obtain the rain of mercy. 

-C' U *.-!*'} 

, 1995. ^ §harp sword wont cut raw silk. 

a .a ^ u£—.iJ >.> ijj v®. 1 i a a w 

199$. There is po prosperity in that house where 
is no chastity. 

,» J K ' .*- J 1 ^ !jl» 

1997. In consequence of my love for tny country, 
I ought not suffer a disgraceful death. 

j 

Air ii y 

1998. A dirty thing when it is wet becomes more 
dirty. 

y-> i h 1 j «j AA Si 

1999. No one will give cash for credit, 
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J) J j* ^ y* V—i /* 

*>>o 'Jj! 

2000. When floods are to be had in abundance, 
although they even were souls, their price would 


be lowered. 


oJb ,,j *3j> 

2001. An iron nail will not enter a stone. See ^tj 

lJ ljj» <$*> {j-ti ^ J 0 * j* 

2002. Those who are near are much distressed. 

uu-1 *i x.ji * **— ji * £ 

2003. In the opinion of the fire worshipper, hell is 

preferable to heaven. 
jyaa. jj b £)[jJ* J J** tjlf 

2004. Those near, who are unacquainted with thee, 
(God) are in fact at a distance, while those afar 
off, who know thee, are nfcar. 

jJji 'rr-f *? (S<Jjt 

2005. In the opinion of the mean, embroidered slip¬ 
pers are better than golden ear-rings. 


J u~i ^ V j* c ^ ^ 

J^iji 

2006. The pleasures of life last until 30 years of 
age, but when one has reached 40 he begins to 
go down hill. 
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C J L — I l AJ |^Jj J t) LfJ t ^ ...i ^ 

2007. That disposition will not become good that 
was bad from the time of the covenant. 

t J>s I l yya i 

2008. May this be the lot of your enemies. 

Expression used to one who mentions any ailment or distress of his own. 

■Vi T 0 -*-’ j* *-*J \ J ^ y J-«7 jt u~ii 

2009. You spend your breath but will never suc¬ 
ceed. To labour in vain. 

iXj y^a. j & j a jla } 

2010. He no sooner saw the cash than he laughed. 
See No. 897 of this Section. 

u^ £ J ’ V JiS 

2011. The narration of pleasure is better than the 
pleasure itself. 

Uu ‘'* J *)' JVu umw ^ a ajiO 

2012. A friend will never complain of another. 

j 1 ^I <d»iwTj d j i^ 

2013. Do good and throw it into the river. 

m 

* 

0 * J Si ^ 

2014. To shew favor to the wicked, is in fact doing 
injury to the good. 

(Eng.) To favor the ill is to injure (he good. 
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**■ if '*&&■ 

.£015 Speak to the purpose, and mind not if your 
delivery should he slow. 

2016 The sight of a beggar is a request per¬ 
sonified. 

*s_—■! t) *}“>■ 0 ^ b>/' 

2617. The bending down of the heavens is for the 


§L 


purpose of picking up people. 

jU» ^*1* jy» <*-*'» y s*—-* yl* 

2018. Prayer is the pillar of religion, and the 
stature of man is the pillar of prayer. 

j * i} J *iJ 

j t b * ji Ai 

2019. The iniquitous tyrant, remaineth not, but 
the curses of mankind rest on him for ever. 

a ** j\ i ^* 1 

2020. A black rug cannot be made white by means 
of soap. 

4UU itej I ut-i, /J >/' *//* 

* * 

*3J C *»j Ji 

202 J. Nimhod can never go to heaven by the 
wings of vultures, nay by the kick of musquito, 
he will fall to the ground. 


'••CT. «. 
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2022. To sprinkle salt on a wound. 

To inflict one misfortune after another. 

2023. He eats the salt and breaks the salt-cellar. 


fcpokea of one wjio acts ungratefully toward his lienifactor. 

jU.^ j ^ ^ >» 

2024. There is no honey without a sting . nor rose 
without a thorn. 

m 

jJ J*J ir/ai- I j U 

2025. The servant of the Qazee .is not afraid pf 
being punished. 


b j a & ai I a » x i> > )y 

2026. The writer knows what is in the letter. See 
Part I, Section I/No. 241. 

a» J/i 

2027. A hitler plant will not become sweet by care. 
See Part II, Section X No. 1090. 

l,W* Ai jL, Jjj uTj. 1, ^7 AiU jlvi 

2028. How can that which is 'mentioned before 
assemblies, remain secret, 

» -i ■*.{, ,,j 5 |. t; ; 

jlij »jl ij yUj* *1 ij 

2029. I^e has neither the voice of man, nor woman . 
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Si 


2030. Neither is barky due from you, nor vetches 
from me. 

i e. W* have no claim upon each other. 


J4 J t J..«f a* Ai bjftk 

2031. Neither does he eat himself nor give to any 
one; he lets it rot and gives it to the dog. 

1 I>r ) He is like the dog in the man gar. 

9 . V* 

Aj* Vl *J 3* 

2032. 1 have neither eaten any thing (which might 
cause indigestion) nor lifted a load (which might 
strain my back), and yet have got a pain in my 
kidneys for nothing. 

Slid by one who has offered much ffistren, »nd mcoavemonce in » 
transaction, and still ha 9 derived no t^dvantage* 

«-*•■ J* a A "* 1 J 

2033. Neither are there trees in the sky, nor for- 
tune on (see j *jy*) ear ^* 

Spoken by a person, tyho has been very unfortunate 

f >• Or 1.1 V. * ’ 

I \jj o */ ^ er*"V* J * ** 

S 

wc-**- 1 1 kJ»*- c ”//t st* 

2034'. It is not allowable to dispute upon every 
word; it is a fault to find fault with our superiors, 


3*9 
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<-£/ gb+i) y .Aifujfj L«»T a G«* ) a <J 

2035. Neither i» there »ne grain of wheat in se¬ 
venty mills, nor one star in seven heavens, 

W*J *> Ct hr*JJ *» 

2036. Neither have I the power to remain, uor the 
ability to go. 

j>£ 4i ^ '*/ ss ‘ 3J ** 

2037. Neither have I the means of liberation, nor 

the way of escaping. 

J V jp J *> t -r > I ti J a At 

- * 

2038. Neither patience in the heart of a lover ; nor 
water in a sieve. 

•. * 

At 0L* dj U 
fj i J* 1 C-* 1 jA «-i • a J* I yr* 

2039. I am neither a judge, nor a superior of the 
dervises, nor a censor, nor a lawyer; what advan¬ 
tage is it to me to prevent the drinking of wine. 

t/L-ci ^Ltj 1 *; 0 \U<* <tf jj U ,_.JU a> 

2040. He has no property for the king to take 
from him, nor any religion for the devil to take. 

*• ur*<** 

2041. Neither does he give wheafen bread, nor 
Words of civility. 

3 C 
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n 

- V 8 L 


<* y° >*j+j** 3 } cijoJ j** 5 


«} j£ca> j W£s»» k>Awl 

g042. Neither is every woman a woman, nor every 
man a man; God did not make the five fingers 
alike. 


c**- 'J jiV w'v* c?V ® 

1 ai I V -A*"* - ^* fc 

2043. You must not run your horse every where; 
in some places it is necessary to put up a fence, 
i. e. A wise man will discriminate where he can 
use freedom. 


aj 1 <i o as**. j 1 j* AS 
2014 It is not every one who adorns herself, that 
knows the art of heart-stealing. 


»*-0 & * 's' 

2045. The stream which has passed, does not come 
back to its former channel. 

I Ua»i lb p j 1 3 J*» j C-* 

2046. Neither have I the power of meeting, nor 
the ability of separation. 

'nfj '** J)°“ jf 3 yj***'* 

2047. Annihilation and enjoyment of life ! 
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* *-*J* t : P 

i 6 

1,^? 

2048. The scorpion does not sting out of revenge, 
but merely as-it forms a part of his natural dis¬ 
position, See No. ISO of this Section. 

* 

4>V C* 

2049. Life is in danger when entrusted to half a 
physician, 

A It ale learning is n dangerous thing, 

4 Ut.l *,!ni. 1. * 

2050. If the priest be half learned, the faith of his 
flock is in danger. 

aj 'a ! j »i *j pj 

2051. The leavings of a dog are Jit for a dog 

I -\o- A jx> <ij ye*. £ ^j, 'j 

jfj *J AJ> y\-Ij j,_j 4 J at 

2052. If a pious man eateth lialf a loaf of bread, he 
bestoweth the other half on the poor, 

\j ij ^ A.- ! j CS.i u < j 

2053. Good to the good and evil to the evil. 

j! At 1 *0 ^ 

2054. Do good and throw it into the sea, or forget 
it. i e. Do not reproach with your favours those 
on whom you have bestowed them. 
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2055. My goodness has been thrown away (upon 
you), and besides I have incurred blame. 

4.«J jJb J y.t* ^ 1 j 

2056. Open your purse, and eat Hureesii. i. e. If 
you will live upon delicacies you must incur the 
necessary expence. 

AjmJ Jt in a dish made of Ijraiaed wheat boiled to A consistency j to 

■which is added meat, butter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs* 

4 

(,) | J ju Ij i xi UI j 

2057. The leavings of a cow should be given to an 
ass. 

1 Oj t* j 0 AS" <tr * Ai U1, 

2058. To leave some thing behind one, is better 
than be in want. 

v 

A*,j} A^JS^f £ J ^ *s> lj 

2059. Atas for the speech that is addressed to these 
who do not understand it. 

•/»> A a* i& j USj ti 1, 

2060. To say alas once is not enough, but ought 
to be repeated a hundred times. 

i£ 1 , 

2061. Pity be upon that food which is eaten alone 
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. II. 

.'yf j }j * I j \/ ^ ' j 

20V3. Ala*! if after to-day there should be a to¬ 
morrow, (i. e. the resurrection). 

r>—1 a j f 

2053. Heirs are quite different. 

c'b- n*- 

2061. Such as the Wuzeer sucbr is the king. 

(Eng ) Such as the priest such is thg clerk, 

jT cu— ai _/,a _jj jf jUA* f 
2065. If you want daily bread, go and acquire 
knowledge. 

'-f Jl* ^ j I b ft xif* U j 

20(36. The performance of a promise is good, if 
you would learn bow to do it* 

j Aj \ j 

2067. When the time comes, the thing will dis¬ 
close itself. 

Spoken in uiwvver to one who inquires after an affair not yet determined. 

W *£***• J V UL^i J tl J 1 ^8*. ^ J 

2068. A good opportunity when it has once escap¬ 
ed our grasp k not to be obtained again, 

(Eng,) The™ is a tide in the ai5'a-ra of men, &c # 



m ORIENTAL PROVERBS. part 

$1 4 \j i£^ij 

2069. Improve the present time. 

(Sing,) Time and tide wait for no man# 

c>U~ I J Vtt-A L, I AAJ I J vft- J j 

2070. Sometimes he is a slave and sometimes a 
king. 

< 1 J ■ J AiZ J J 1# gSV 4? 7 j* 

20?1. Whatever the just governor does, is justice. 


<SL 


e -“'’ \jU* j* 

2072. Every spring is followed by an auttumn. 

j 1V i*f)} a ^ 5 »-j ^ ^ aST 

2073. Wherever there is a fairy faced damsel, she 
is attended by a demon 

^ 1 A^-aJ o'(JtLaj *5 t». yA 

207 k Wherever you eat salt, do not breuk the 
salt-cellar. 

•»#»>•»* A Sj-t 1 IjS» 

2075. Wherever there is a rose there is a thorn. 

<*j tmjji. r ,.M L,.,a 

2070. Wherever there is good fruit, it is eaten by 
the crow. 
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SKa 


r * IL 

i j g i w.*** i s i>v 

2077, Wherever there is a treasure there is a 
snake, 

The Persian* and fnftimtt telii'va that Hila is Ihe eaae, 


US-**# i ^ vV.' U&-* 1 o^- 
2078. Wherever there is a stone, it is (intended) 
for a lame person. 

(£«>£.) A aore is shvayVin irut way, “£ee Ko. 147; 

I 4^* t A®*‘» V/* 

2070. Whatever God wishes that happens; 

2080. Whatever is got in an unfair manner is spent 
in the same way, 

(EngJ Wliat's got ovetf the devil’s back is spent under his belly. Sea 
part I, Sec lion I. 'Ku, 44& 


4 AA1 y J l*a &>• jb ^ AJfc 1 ^ J Je** 

208L Whatever a wife wishes should be done, 
whatever a mother wishes should not be done, 

2082. Whoever is little low in stature is great in 
value* 


I jCwJ *u» Jim W£rt»*j sJ J t dU* A 

2083, Whatever is gut from a friend is good- 
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AjUijCi * Aj rf / *> A>T *?*/* 


2081. What enters the heart, appears good to the 



k 


A 


eyes, 

,11 «i£» j* A I <*ij y 4| I *?* ;* 

2085. Whatever happens to the sons of Adam, 
passes away, i. e. Our misfortunes as well as 
cur enjoyments are transitory. 

A*£ ^ 1 AAifSw-jA 

2086. What is done is done by the attention of 


men. 

am lli \j A Ad LJ 

2087. You ought not to set your heart upon that 
which lasts not. 

«J7 t AVi »JT aIj j a 

2088. Thou art the slave of whatever thou art at¬ 
tached to. 

This is a play upon the words Bund and Bundeh which cannot easiSy b> 
aftewn in the translation. 

U ,.1 Ai 1 vr > jt- U UU-.Vi*^l c>*“* <»■;* 

2089 Whatever fault there exists it proceeds from 
our unshapely and ill formed statures. Other¬ 
wise the robes which you have bestowed are not 
too little for any one. 
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0 U1 Jj L« o j b ! jlj 

SOW. Let happen what will, my hand will seize 

the skirt of your robe. 

0 

2091. Whatever a wise man does a fool also does, 
but after the destruction of Busru; i. e. out of 
time and place. See No. 449. 

•VVj* 4 ?’j* 

2092. Whatever you sow, you will reap. 

m 

J 4iU J I 4?* J* 

2093. Whatever is left by the thief, is taken bjf 
the conjurer. 

] j*. ^ U j i J 1 <». jk 

^ h/fv;' J v •»»»I a> j * 

2091. That which you obtain by intreaty from 
mean people, may benefit the body, but it injures 
the soul. 

ut — i i *jt ee* j a*T 0 U«Tj 14a-,» 

2095. Whatever falls from heaven, lights upon the 
earth. 

U- jj Ai U« i > ^i i«J ^a.J U- uilf ,t 

209G. Although I said that I am not uncle Hx/suif, 
he replied, no, you are uncle Husun. 
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J \ ^ ^4 ii L 4^j j** jA 

2097. Whatever king shall reign, I’ll still be 
Vicar of Bray. See 449 Section 1. Part I. 

it., rfi' t f V ♦* '. ' V t * Ul • •. t»s,I 

2098. Every ass has its load. 

Ub*«t I i_j j ■> l j if 4j t yfc 

2099. For every, pain there is a remedy. 

( Eng.) Every sore haa its salve, 

9 . * 

a*i *£./ •*^ j u J; 

2100. A cow will not die every day, that mincei 
meat may be made of it. See Part I. Section I. 
No. 451. 

crV-> <>j> h «‘r***j j & 

2101. Every land has a property peculiar to itself. 
See Section I. Part I. No. 461. 

Aj\ J u i ) p-i* ) j* 

2102. Every word has its proper time, and every 
point (of wit) its proper place. 

«• M ^ 

U:..w>l ^ IJJ—» *t )*• J <* y£ y* to ^y ** 

2103. Every dog that barks in his own street is a 
roaring lion. 
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say 


1,^ .Jfc 

2104. The axe cuts oft the hipest branches, i. e. 
r Tli? proud and those in exalted station are most, 
exposed to disaster. 


1 $)— a \ 1 < Sj I Jyi j* 

1 ij> }jj , ; .«1 a } £ 1 a } -.s c t j b 

2103. Every night I say that I will give up this 
business to-rnorrrow; again when to-morrow 
arrives, I make to-day to-morrow. 

Said%£ mie,wht> put off people by idlfl pretances. 

u !*“’' J 4 <Jj>J \jsf**j* 

2106 After every night comes a morning, 

Every night is followed by a day. 

****** \ T &* st j ^ I j& ^JuA j* 

2107, Every drop of dew in tins road is like a 
hundred rivers of fire. 

Said by a person who^is ashamed of what lie hasdone 3 by way of excuse. 

m 

* ^jr ,4 /j*} \Jjf -' J# j* 

2108. Every action has its reward. 


ils" y* 'j s 

210D. For every Phuroon there is a Moses. 
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v* -...J 11J j ^ 1 ^ ^ 

» , 

t^. i. ... i '.« j j 1 * j o 

2110. Wheresoever in the world there is an unfor 
tunate fellow to he found, his business is poetry 


.(si. 


and geomancy. 

it./ 9 ) f*J* iff*- -fr* ^tr 

2111- Wherever there is a spring of sweet water, 

men, birds and ants, flock together. See Part I. 
Section I. No. 457. 

jjl» * f Uy * u— \J jk 

2112. For every pain there is a remedy. 


2113. Every action has its reward. 

j,j*H \/j» 

2114. Every one’s turn is for five days. i. e. Hu¬ 
man authority is of short duration. 

Addressee! to a tyrant* 

*&jj U yJl} IJU^t I X)J J 4 1 /j* 

2115. He whose soul is alive, his sensual desires 
are dead. 


cArf J ^ * iAi H u° ^j* 

2116. He whose friendship is great, his good for¬ 
tune is at hand. 
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±j L—J Ut*— ; i 4 *^ 4 L.J i \ J* jb 

3117. He who has no saliva, his lips remain dry. 

It ia used by a poop man, who froca inability caa not keep up ft bufctwr 
appearance. 

1 j£ j* 

2118. He who has not patienee, possess not 
philosophy. 

^ J ^ ^ **-*.; ^ 4 j 4 1 jfjA 

2119. He who is in pain, cannot help calling out 
alas. 

The letters ^ \ and are called JLe «r hitters of di*e*ce, 

(i. e« vcwela). 

2120. Every person has a flight before him. (i. e. 
every one is doomed to die). 

* L. jaj \ j jS 

SS 1 yii * j*\j )\JY* 

2121. Every One is created (by God) for a certain 
task, and the love of it is impressed in his heart. 

ij U> y»jj !j j* 

2122. To every one his own son appears the most 
beautiful. 

<Xj I j y>- jA 

2123. Every one thinks his own counsel the best. 


I 
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^J J ji ml y~?jA 

2124 Every one will at last reap what he has 
sown, 

(JSng.J As you BOW, 80 you shall reap. 


I j UJ Ji \J*} ) %Uj 

2125. Every one is involved in trouble, according; 
to his station. 

# i # % » 'Si 

Ail-» «Ut» •> jo. C-/ 

2126. Every one has buiit a house in proportion to 
his ambition, 

>j\* 

2127. Every person in bis own imagination has 
some foolish option or other, 

(Eng.) Every one has his hobby horse. 

yj *) u-t/* 

2128. Every person and every business, i. e. every 
business lias a person adapted to it. See Part I. 
Section I. No. 456. 

a a^ a 1 a ^ ^ liJ a, 
a aj a j .» } ? aiiU 

2129. Every person who eats salt and steals the 
salt cellar, is like the dog that steals a bag for 
holding grease. 


) jjfccTi 'll. 


QVMtttiL PROTEUS 

* At ^ t ;-ffj jJk 



WU-** 1 * y* tSj J <J Aj $ 

8130. Who is not fit to i>e prosperous* 'will o^t 
derive any advantage.from; beholding the face of 
profit. 


,) ■ I •* 

^ ft Ah I j i.i Ui J*o«Vf 

■) m a* hi-1 I ^j Uj i juri b i£i T 

2131. Whoever has come into the world, will one 
day or other be one of the dead, but he who will 
last and remains, (for ever) is God. 


j vT u<» 1 ■^1^'* t tijA 

2132. Whoever is of a fiery- temper will live with¬ 
out water, i, e. he who is wicked will live by his 
wickedness. 


aj 0 5 J1 ■*-» jy I j 1 

2133. Whoever fears not God, do you fear him. 

3 si f A *’ /• ^/* j W d’* A t 1 ^ j* 

2131, Whoever comes (to you) say come, and who¬ 
ever wishes (to go) say, go. 

(Eng t ) Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
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j/1 *y M>J >wf p uJ ' i ^ *0* 
a/ I *Vi ^r- c3 v jr ^ •* A - A JS“* 

k . Whoever is a sitter Upon the earth, (i. 


Q 


. bumble?) produces leaves and fruit, (i. e. gains 
honor and respect), as seed becomes green, when 
it associates with the earth. 

(%*$•) B» tfcftt butnblctL Uimaelf shaitl be exalted. 

^ jUrf A* \ j* 

»**M*rt *fjU * J **-0 

gjgti. Every one who came, erected a new fabric; 
he departed, and evacuated the tenement for 
another to enter. 

JJ\ii > ) I C/b <**- z y V «> > 

2137. What has he to fear from a storm who has 
Noah with him. 


*juj *5 A **^ A J V ^ j k 

2138. Whoever associates with the wicked, will ne¬ 
ver prosper. 

A jiisH ))*'•> ^j* 

2139. Whosoever grapples with an arm of steel, 
will injure his own wrist, if it be of silver. 
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.'i«j I a j T J j ji u.»iAA4Si ^ a j> j> ^ 


2140. Whoever parts scorpions with the hands of 
compassion, receives punishment. 

1 (} &' \j ^ a j 11) ^ j a h (0 jS 

2141. Whoever has wind in his head, (i. e. who¬ 
ever is puffed up with pride) gives his head to 
the wind, (i. e. is ruined). 


•> J h Xj if it i^f jh 


2142. Whoever acts wickedly, associates with the 
wicked. 


ji jJ i,» jb 


2143 The poorest is the most free from care. 



2144. Whoever destroys the house of another, the 
earth Falls upon his head. 

Application is the same aa No. 703. 

* 4) .U Ji tj J jjL .4: jA 

2145. Ho who beholds himself, (i. e. who is vain), 
will not behold Goo. 

A j jU C-> l*»- j 1 yi.3.* A J J j j Li i> ji 

2! Id. He who is guilty of embezzlement, his hand 
shakes. 


3E 
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w yi Ail J.'J J J & j* 

2147 He who turns his back in battle, will not 
be able to shew his face afterwards. 


i j 1 Aj -iJ j j jA 

2148. He that has no gold, is without power. 


1 if A j* & j 1 ^ ^ ^jj jk 

2149. Who has no livelihood, is dead. 


A >4 lj j\ AjJ y* £ jh 

A_ Ju Ij j£ai Ai? Aj 4 

2150. Whoever has the king as his disciple, if all 
his actions were bad, they would be considered 
good, 

A j jatf* Ai(t (_ij i.y t Vj t * y‘- jt Jt jk 

2151. Whoever has drank hot milk, won’t drink 
water until he has first blown upon it. See See* 
tion I. No. 614. 

*V>-& j * j}~ }J a; i —ac tfj* 

s j) aa ! f»- jj| 1 a (j) 

2152. Whoever recounts before you the faults of 
others, will, without doubt, carry your fault be¬ 
fore oLhers. 
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^\>;i Jjw ^A' # Lip 4$L» ,Aj j J^4 i4 

2153. The coin is struck in his name, (he is king) 
whose sword is best used. 


<SL 


!£>** 1 L j jj/ & j jtL jt Jb jM 

2154. Whoever eats little, is the light of my eyes: 
i. e. dear to me* 

Supposed to be said by a raisei'. $ 

If L, LU **. \^j Jj 

A a u l j ^^ J ^ tA^j V 

2155. Whoever flies from the subjection of a king, 
carries the load of a demon of the desart. 

4 ^J Ld> j a 

2156. 116 who does not expend his wealth, will 
repent. 

* j i"* tA* J t cj L <*' jA 

jfi UJ 

^ ,/y 1 -b ^3 h* 

2157. Whoever eats the bread of his own labour, 
will not place himself under an obligation to 
Hatim Taee. See 

^ AijjA j<m ^ ft*-5J j* jh 

2158. We could never have existed without the 
head of an ass (i. e. an intruder). 
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XI ,J AJ it 
. J. * . 

2159. When Umb the son of 4s says to Ulee (up¬ 
on whom be peace) I swear by your life, you 
ought to cut off his head. 


Xfc— m I M 4 jlj I .Xxf |l J I jb 

2160. Whatever a man esteems agreeable, Uvaz 
becomes a Ycosuf. 

Uyaz the friend of the emperar MttftMaoD waa as remarkably ugly as 
Yoqsuf (Joseph) was reputed handsome. 

*tr 

2161. When an Ass is roasted, a Jackall turns the 
fat into a spit. 

«Xj jJ t .V*o I j Ly 'j jfc t yl 

2162. He that eats rotten (or stinking) meat, must 
have a cook that dresses such. 

j L* 

21 63. Every snake has not got an antidote. 

Xi I . j -c. ^ jjfc 

216 i. .Every bird is not uble to eat figs. See 
IjU 

fjj a-jV^4 ^ 

2165. Every piece of copper that Alchemy operates 
on, becomes gold. 
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/ * 

y o ik H. 

SI 66. Every country has its own customs. 

(Lat.) Suua est moa cutque genti. 

^ t,?! J * t/ j j* 

SI 67. Every hollow has its hill, i. e. although the 
times are hard now there is a prospect of their 

becoming* more favorable, 

* 

\ *£$ \j iS ifj-G'l jb 

2168. There is a gnat for every Nimrod, 

See Sale., page 159. 

tijm. fit *t j \ Sjji&j 

2169. He cannot buy a thousand such as you for 
half a barley corn. 

, J 1 -'* t J cli j UU^l l*- ... J ^ J '^ 

21 rO, A thousand friends are few, and one enemy 
is equal to many. 

' ji ' jf }+ ’»* ) <~d j* j \ 

2171. A thousand answers, and one silence are 
equal. 

* . t 

i}i*J J *JL 1 J Li. _j i& 

2172. I will sacrifice a thousand pleasures for one 
drop of sorrow, because pleasure is a dream and 
an imaginary idea, and sorrow is always a com¬ 
panion. 
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&*m l£a J + ^4 i ^ 

gl 73. The same mess in the dish, i, e. The state 
of allairs is the same as at first. 

1 it ^ j* 

§174. The attention of the holy is the assistance 
of God. 

« 

»j\* *ja t—-> 

§175. Resolution overcomes great difficulties. 

Dangers retreat when boldly they ’re confronted. 

4 j 1 «l Uj liia 

§176. Resolution does great things. 

4 yit 4y* j> 1 

4yt, jU;Ae. ^ ^ly jf* 

2177. By resolution if it were the resolution of 
men, an ant might become (as great as) Soumam. 

|.a j 1 y j*^b 

§178. The future reward of virtue and dates. See 
Part I. Section I. No. 469. 

It i« Raid that Moohummud used generally' to breakfast 
during the month of Rumzan on dates, whence the custom 
is often observed by pious Moosultnans. 

L i! Jjj t f 1 J df O'*! ^5^ *j ^ 

§179. He partakes in my sorrow, whose own heart 

is wounded. 
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J§L 


j K ^ i>3 tia., J 


2380. The robber complains (at having got so lit¬ 
tle), and the people of the caravan also (at hav¬ 
ing lost their property). 

I iff U-1 

2181. If your fellow traveller goes faster than you, 
he is no longer your fellow traveller. 


*J^ j* 


2182 Things of the same colour do not hurt each 
other, 

Ttia Used to express that people of simitar dispositions agree best. The 



1 J d he 3J Im^ 


2183. God preserve us all from bad neighbours. 



218L To get possession of the wealth without dis¬ 
turbing the snake (that guards it). 



2185. When you spoke the word Moostufa you 
said all. 

d.i—WJ 1 <—>7 j 1 lyJ dub 

2186. AH filth is washed by means of water, but 
the filth of water cannot be washed by any thing. 
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PIET 



<SL 


3187:. AH the advice that I give thee is this, that 
thou art a boy, and this house is painted. 


A-t UJ jD> p 

2188. You will always find a pearl in a shell. 

i*JUj t^U^/Aj CS^Xm 

3189. Stones always strike doors that are shut. 

Used by those who spsak against mise?s. 

fX*j \ ^ j U A ,* aa Jtij (* / <*> w* 
3L90. When I am ready to go, I won’t stop un¬ 
til I reach Sheerav. 


• * 

j*i J' 1 * j T-\i f* 

2191. The arts are better than the possessions 
and wealth of one’s father. 


Lm'i j * cr 1 J )** 

3192. Still the selfsame gruel is in the cup. 

V '*j* ft* 

3193. There are still 2§- draughts remaining ( t ?) 

219L The mosque is not yet built, but a blindman 
is seated at the door, (for alms). 
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2>95.'Of no business and of every business, 

( Ertg.JI Jack fif ail trades U of no trade. 

t 

' jJ r*^ 4 * 

?19$. 5 have nothing to do with you, nor you with 
me* 

1 Jr* *J b j }* ^ ^4 

?197. If you have-no particular regard fqr me, still 
it is ^asy tq make favorable mention of me. 

expression used when Iftenfticmtag an abse^/friend. 


f-K Lr-*'i 


2?9$, a* 8 ^ecoll^ctipn (that of at} ahsent friend), 
is for my good. 



t 



2199. The merchant either reaches the shore with 
both hands full of pearls, or else the waves one 
day cast him dead upon the beach. 




2200. Friends of Busitu, 


Applied to faultless and unjust people, 

a f 


• mt$T# 



ORIENTAL 'PRO VEftBS. 

i> 


PAnir t. 


2301. Is it better to have nine friends or ten ? 



sli sfj U Jo b ^ j ** J ^ 

2202 A sincere friend ought to suSer the bite of 
a snake (for his friend). 

jy^b j 1 f* i* /i ^ ^ 

2203. A friend who has been anfortunatg, receives 
aid only from his friends. 

I jo j*-3 &»'j k 

2201. My beloved is good, but her ways are bad. 

* 4 j* ) 1 to * A! J y V} 

2205. A living gallant is better than a dead hus¬ 


band. 

^5 b ui-Ais:'’ ^jS b j b 

2206. As long as a friend remains, there is hopes Of 
meeting turn. 

U it 1 j (.t' j b 1 j b 

2201. Friends knofr their friends. 

2208. Friends extoll their friends. 

2209 The friendship of boys subsists only as long 

y % m 

as the lesson. See 2 U v ,j wit 



U f jy+ j |y3li B- UJ I jf„ 

8210. He melted much ice, when mdi a thin# 
was effected, 

;U-j 3**j jlj 1 

^211. One pomegranate and a hundred sick people. 
o£- JW» j oki 

2212 One deer and a. hundred dags. 

j)£j ■ Jrf j ^ 

0813. One grape ande hundred wasps. 

u-£j ° j 

8214. One nose and two ears (remained). 

'Espressos that a person baa been tteserteti by every one. 

.\>> £\j <ll? C*f £ j’ 1 —nf 

0215. One seabby goat infects (spoils), the whole 
flock. 

L>* 1 : 4 ! J I if Arf ij jS clfi 

2216. One repentance is sufficient for a hundred 
sins. 

H \ZJ jj j jit cJj 

2217. One arrow and two marks. 

\ ^-j (_i ■**> a ^ I sjf ij \J* £ 1 — ^ 

2218. One sour look is sufficient to drive away 
a hundred guests. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. *A**e 



1 , *f U- !«* ue— t ^ ij j j 1 —> >*■ j y 1 c*?- 


2219. The wrinkles of the eyebrows are as good a;* 
a doorkeeper’s club, for the master of the house. 




2220. lo one breath there is a thousand hopes ; 
while there is life there is hope. 

> 1 ,>* j 1 jh j I i) b* 

2221. The favor of the judge is better than a hun¬ 
dred witnesses. 




2222. Joseph in Egypt is dear (or a king): the war^ 
., ;* besides signifying a king in general, is the 
common title of the kings of Egypt. 


!S=-!SP 


END OP PART I SECTION II. 
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COUUECTION 

OF 

ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART II, or HINDOOSTANEE. 


SECT. I. 


1. Come misfortune, embrace me. 

2. Come bull, gore me. 

Spoifcq of one who willingly brings misfortune on lrimself. 

x* vT 

3. A good rtian finds all the world friendly. 

Good mind* good find. 

t * 

4. Attend to your own affairs. 

% 

Tech to his own taste, as the wife said when she ki?sed the cow* 

«_ 9 

(_J 3 £t » V T 

5. The Brakmun drowns himself, and drowns his 
client along with him, 

Spoken of » penes win ruini iiimielf tn4 iotoItm o Uteri in hia diience. 

A 





ORIENTAL PROVERBS. paht IL 



4 J * yS If 3 a «hT 


6, When a man is drowned, all the world is lost 
(to him.) 


o » 

j * t y 1 Vx c j 1 A-<* t^ai jr£ 1 

7. «Wri! it beiu>y loss to MrbAft, (a saint at whose 
tomb there is a great resort of pilgrims,) if 
Sh jojau g'jo to Corner, (where, tjiere is another 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. ) 


g i : ±s» wT 

8. Every man does his owg business best. 

J 'CEii du 7nai.tr e. 

i L 1 w ^ Uj f 

9. Lit My own Aon is a son, a stranger’s good 
for nothing. 

L e. Every one thinks his own child a prodigy of excellence. 

j 1 O •< * « 11 « * 

U" ) * -» J.U U/:l 

10. Your own coin (or money) is base, what 
fault is in the assayer ? 

Applied to one w ho resents the just censure of another, on his worthiest 
ion, or other relation. 

l» # ] j, U 5 f 

11. He hoards his own, and tastes or eats that of 
others. 


— _ • 'l JL ■ 

j a J ^Su jQ) J& U* J 

, , 

i%. A man fifiay do as lie plcask at home, but must 

* j 1 • , • • 

be careful not to spoil tiny tiling: in another's 
■ lumse; 


. h ORfF.VTA D PROVERBS! 

c_5 4 *^" 1a . 

13. Every man,is the guardian of bis owa ho^ottf} 

, » 3 J* ' >-7” v ^ 

| 1 . * 

14. He is a relation or friend who renders -essentia* 
service. 

it ffipacUn .need, is a friend indeed.. • . , * T) 1 

£ ^ s 5 #^* l .* ^ ^ aV, ^ 

15. Mind jour own business, and let others attend 
to theirs. 

} -f 0 

16. Attend to your own Ea,d,ba ; . (business.) 

Spoken by way of rejection. See 4. 

o 

J " 4 t)>V^ tfijT jj ttJ 

■ 

17. She betrays her own disgrace, and then dies 

for shame. 1 

* ;•)'!* ( .• ; lj : ' • f 

d ^ \ yl+4 fy*“* ! 

18. Lit. To dress ope*s own doll. 

Spbken of a father who defray* (lie whole sixpence of htft daughter’* 
marrht^e, I\er droas, ornaments* <fce, without any dhatge to tb*'hnt?e*-£rci<J]3* 4 
©r his family. 

• ' • «. 

^J.£raj gl* ) 

19. Every cock fightg host on Ma dtinghilh* 

9 > 

ViT yl*.« fj? S 1 

20. To blow ones own trumpet. 




.1 


ORIENTAL PROVE RES*) *art 

« 

( S=ii U j *j J JJ y-Si ^Zf 1 

21. He that has foolishly lost his eyes, begs from 
door to door. 

Spoken in reproof of one who wattes hi* own #ubit*uce, and U likely to 
fee reduced to want or dependa«c<* on others. 

I 

U v ^ u* 5 £ 1 

22. Give me your eyes, and go about to beg 
(for others.) 

Spoken in reply to one who makei an uareaion&ble demand. 




23. The master himself asks an alms, and beggars 
are standing at his door. 

To express that he cannot serve others who is always asking 1 favour! 
for himself. 

24. He that is hasty (or passionate) is mad. 

P 

|tl; J JKaSCVw fj-> I 

25. A superintendant of police out of place is a 
little man. 

- 9 v / \ 

^ }iu**£lj***' tr* 

26. There is mustard enough to put in the pickles. 

That Is, 1 have enough (of any thing mentioned) to lervt my tur*. 


,u ^WT 2J 

27. Come and go at your pleasure. 

r 

U£« y> U lS5» y la. y U U£» £ X 

28. A coming misfortune must be borne with pa¬ 
tience, when it is gone you are liberated. 



•RIENTAL PROVERBS. 

yJ 1 *kJ ii 


/"I 


29. The flour is expended, the ear-cropt (worth¬ 
less fellow) is gone, 

Spoken of one who deserts thpsa friends who have it no longer in Uieir 
power to serve him. 


^ y & LZj t \ 

30. The merchant who is already in advance, 
continues to supply (as the only means of ob¬ 
taining payment.) 

♦ - O 9 

*4*~t eh* < 

31. The market, is almost over. 

Spoken of ope who was rich or powerful, but is g’oing to decay. 

* 9 _ 

*4^ T 

32. Lit. Ray in all his eight joints (a horse:) 

Horses of that colour are esteemed hardy and active. The phrase i* 
used to express a person who is very cunning and wicked, 

P _ 

L, ^ T 

33. The dust of worm-eaten corn to be ground 
along with the flour. 

Spoken ©f the poor, when involved in die misfortunes of the great. 

o 

U-b 1 u*-« 

34. Salt in the flour. 

To express a very small proportion, 

o f 

f ^aaLj t&^ fSf J 


S5. The ridge pole of a deserted house. 

Spoken contemptuously to describe a very fctfi thin emd awkward parson* 



ORIENTAL PROYERB* 



r I . Li* J £> f ^ 1& ‘X* <j~ l s> 


36. The large snake does not work as a servantJ 
the birds perform no labour.—Mu look Dai 
says. Gob bestows on all: 

r 15 f * * 


37. Gor» feeds the large snake. 

Which is too unwieldy to Iittnt for food; but devours those abuttals tfrafc 
parelesali passing, run into liis jaws. Applied to tUdse who obtain a liveli¬ 
hood. without any exertion of their own, • 

9 9 

38. A ahewv mode of life. 

Applied to those who keep up a splendid appearance, vken really in 
distress 


y" it‘ Lv -'S.eijj.v ’v '- 3 u J ’;' -I 

39. To-day barren, to-mtofrow barren ; even when 
the Putas 'tree blossoms, still barren. 

This tree blossoms only in spring .-when all nstftire teem* with life* 
Spoken to sprees the toUtf rtf togaidrattuft of hope. 




J ' 


40. He robs Petjer to pay Paul. 


CJ' “ y -% f? 1 .1? ji £. '-V* 1 

41. If you have to do with a fool, yOuintutt use 
club arguments. 

i p . 

*>fe ^ 1 xj ^ I 

• S’ 

42. This mischief is neither on this si$e nor oil’ 
that, where is it ? 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

o 9 
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43. The strolling bride says, there is a snake in 



the r )‘>f. 

Used to express that th»se who have perverse Inclinations* are never at 

a loss for at^exCHSC. 

* e - 

44. Half hen, half quail. 

Spoken of a tliasecubki who wears two feew. 


~ v \ K,t tjt * C5***J 4 

45. Look at your own facG in the mirror, 

Spoken to a person who seems to have forgotten himself, and to betray 
aft unreasonable pride. 


46. Shot flying. 


Lr u* r s 

* J 


Applied to ji hick} hit,. 

M[ J $ 

I”:*'/ ^ L u J j 1 t 

47. The flying report is now continued. 


48. The; magistrate is answerable for all tumult. 

jiP is- * J?* JJ) i kjf"* <y’t* f : >’ v ^ l*«* • 

0 

h> vT> 5 < 4 VV * b&'F'i ;^=*; , * 

49. The barber, the shaver, and the beard-scraper, 
I and my brother, the mare arid her colt, and me 
you know. 

Applied to one who pretends in a distribution of prorisom to tcciirt 
Oie shares of several people, which are in fact all for himself. 


50. Eighty of income, eighty Tour of expence. 

Fpo’ren Of one who spends more than bis Income. He lives at the 
***« of tix score to the huBth-eU*” 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART 
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li 




51. You a lover and fear for your life \ 

Spoken of a person who has undertaken •'* difficult and peri ou« enter¬ 
prise, still looks for ease and safety. 


i 

62, Neither the joy nor grief of a solitary person, 
has any thing good in it. 

A • # . v 

jr 1 ^ o'* 4 if 

53. Fire and water arc irreconcilable enemies. 

Applied to any attempt at reconciling or uniting contraries. 

54. Lit. The fire knows, the blacksmith knows, 
the beltows-blower’s fiddle-stick knows. 

e. It ia no concern of his. Spoken by way of dissuasion to one who 
Is about to interfere in a quarrel in which he has no interest. 

£- 1 * KLSLT . t«S J^T 

*— c — 

55. Qui ignem voravit favillam cacabit. 

Spoken of him who suffers the natural consequences of any act, which 
fee lias volmarilj committed. 

Li Jj^ ^ T 

56. To look for cat’s urine, when the house is 
on fire. 

U, } $ 9 S=iJ t^lftviTT 

57. Lit. Having set the house on fire, he goes to 
look for water. 

U a,$£=> I )S> yi y ‘ T 

58. To dig a well after the house is on fire. 

When the steed i* stolen, to shut the stable dour* 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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^ y» £***•* y? , i4? I v.J'f 


& 


59. W ion the house is on fire, whatever can be 
saved is so much gain. 

^ h ^5= I 

60. First there is water, afterwards mud. 

That !% he that goes first to the well gets good water; whereas nothing 
but mud jfefttaini fbr him that com*s >ast. Delays are dangerous. 


£ H Mb ^,‘f^ jft 

Cl. Whoever advances, his honour encreases ; who¬ 
ever retreats, his honour vanishes. 

Applied to soldiers, &e. 

62, Speed before, forgetfulness behind. 

Applied to one who learns rapidly, but soon forgets what he baa 
acquired. The more haste the less speed, 

^ J”*; w U ) T 

63, Neither nose-string before, nor leather behind. 

Spoken of one who has no protector, ofie that will neither lead nor drive, { 

b AW -V I* i 


64. A hand hefore and leaf behind. 

Spoken of one »o wretchedly poor, that he has not clothes ty cover fc< 

nakedness, 


V'i+s 1 ' 1 

65. “ O niche . give a morsel.” 

It is said, that a certain king, enamoured of a bean el Ail beggar girt, 
married her. In the midst of regal poBip, ahe could not relinquish tjje 
habit of begging, and therefor put morsels of food on the ' nfchti i» nir 

n 


1 


f. 


I* 


QJ^ENTAL PROVERBS. i*jwbt 


wjllt of her apparfment and beuscd from them. The proverb is used to 
express that ear)j h,mits cannot be rooted -outV'atl the English proserb, 
« What is bred in the bone, will never roftte tmt of the flesh.” 

66. The eaves drop intoxicating potions. 

Spoken of a place where aVt the people ajp stupid. 


% 


^ J3T J\yy£ 


‘ 9 
UJI 


67. The thief, contrary to Usage* punishes tb# 

Kotwal. 

Turning the tables. 

« - * 

..i»* ,.fl I 


68. A reversed sword, 


is a form of imprecation against an ^nemy, performed in this 
manner:-"--A naked sword is placed erect before the person who pronounces 
the curse ; • he repeats the words, and after every sentence blows, upon die 
sword. The efleet is said to he the death or ruin of the person so cursed, 
But if the cur>>e revert at flic person hinisuU who prouupoces it, it hr sailed 


^a3 I the biter bit. 

- t 

1jjUj 

69. The river flowing upwards. 

Spoken on the occurrence of something very improbable. Sic. things 
may be, as swine may flee, but a wat the’rc no like Bardies. 


70. A fat man is undoubtedly one of the first con - 


gequcnce. 




71. This impertinent intruder is come. 

Lil» Seller of powdered vetches, a wretched repast. 



ORIENTAL' PROVERBS* 
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f i < i. Sh * devoted herself, but when the time of 
need came retired. 


£j- 

c **^ jf* y 3 ^** 5 &$} »*tJ 1 

73. If God should even give m 6 two horns, I 
should be contented. 

Spoken by one under some misfortune, to express his re.-ugiiatioa to (he 
divine wilh 


yUi lj 3 IS3 4fXJ I 
* 

74. Whatever God gives, must be received with 
respect and thankfulness, 

,* JJff&S ij 

75. God alone is God. 

An exclamation expressing astonishment or despair. 

CL-S* A 1 r -; A 3 h • Ai 1 

76. If God is oUr friend, our business is accom¬ 
plished. 

L» h~> ^A.o I jiT 

77. The mango is become the companion of the 
tamarind. 

i. e. Ripens at the same time. To express some very rare event (Th* 
mango ripens in the hot seasoa, the tamarind in the cold.) 

U 9 O 

• f7 

<8. To eat the mangoes or count the trees? 

That retire shotild enjoy the good things that art presented to ns, witfr- 
0ut puzzling ourselves with fruitless inquiries about them. 



TAUT. IJ^! I 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

f ,s £ (* T ^ (*T 

79. The mango entire,, and the price of the kernel 

Besides. 

Spoken of one who expect* something very unreasonable 3 t ; if aether 
makes him a present of a book* and he &&ks for the price of tt? binding be- 
tiides. 

A A 1 ^ 

fel t *s* y j j' y , / ^4-* ^-T 

80. I build my house opposite (to my neighbour’s) 
and remove all obstacles between. 

Applied to an impudent shameless woman, 

jj Co 1 

81. The end of a good man is good. 

O 

fej V erv® u ^ a * 

e" >* 

82. There is no oil in these sesames. 

To deny th« most evident truth, as to insist upon black being wb<Ue. 

m 

$.j j ;£b UJ I 


83. A shoe-maker or calker of Intake or It aw a . 

A term of reproach, as the people of this profession there, are known to 
be incxperU 

cv y * 1 ->*# /«v u *•* JV? (, u t 

84. The blind man distributes portion but always 
t to his family. 

Spoken of one who gives every thing ia his gift to his own relations. 

US .rfUiSb U sXi I 

rfu- * f T “ 

85. The blind heron eats dirt. 

That is, the ignorant always live in misery and wretohadnert. 


s;t© ii;« 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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86. WI en the king is blind the state is thrown 
into c mfusiom 

Qvicquid \itilu ant reges pkctuntur Ach vi. 


r - r .. t- * 

X“ t/4-* * 

87. The blind man says. I will raoiint into the sky 
and piss that none may see me. 

Spoken ,of. sine who pretend* of endeavours to conceal that y*hid> J# 
already public..* 


fcjti Tji ^ IaSs t&'&j f 


88. What does the blind desire ? Two eyes. 

Spoken hy one who, is,tasked to do, or is ofectl the thing which hfti 
most wishes for, 

* A't- z. a / /* ^ XX* 5/*^ * 


89. When the tutor is blind, and the pupil deaf, 
if the first ask an apple, the other will give him 
a pea. 

Spoken of two people who misunderstand one another, 

}£** j 1 cS j-S==l U Aj I 

90. A blind man loses his staff only once. 

A. burst child, dread's the fire. 

cj u 

U. l x U L=» tfV , ,j lj ,£=l> } a> >J I 

91. A one-eyed man is a king among the blind. 


CiU J , . i *Sj f, 

v.T.o . . 

92. The blind have plundered the market. 

To expres* something wonderful, *i 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. *Arr' 


^ Lirb &•> I 

93. TH# blind woman grinds aud the dog ti ts it up* 

Spoken of a person who does not take care ©fills gains. 


t - *. C.3 ijLa 5 ^ & Oo I 

* .<• l *— 

#4. The blind are excused from playing. 

n natis* of ah oni'rbiion^co^nihltted' Ulfbiig'h. ighorarice or In¬ 
advertency. 

' .* > J>a Z-N ^ ^ f 

95. Weep before a blind man and lose both your 


eyes. 


>f J; ,. 


Applied to bne’wno rnafcil totfijplainfs fo a "person * who wilf mi 
attend rb them. Ye may cry out yotit eyes cre^cytt in eft thP bfckri rtf n 
hurl-harrow. 

i3 # ^aJ 0 ±^» A *Xi J e. 

96. The blind man’s staff. 

Applied to odc whose aid is indispcmible, 

© - 

.*aj x&j (.A ,£~h & Aj I 

97. A partridge in the bands of a blind man. 

Spoken of one who has got something of which he does net know the vaiutfi 

A 

1 j iS ^A A-J 1 

98. When the city is desertfed the king is ruined. 

See 85. 

» © 

■ V T^ j' 7^ 

99. That which is o dt of sight is as if a mountain 
lay between. 

Out of sight, out of ail rid. 



Oiil^TAh: PROVERBS. 
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100. The eye is burst or gone, and the pain is van-, 
ished’ 


Spoken ' bgq’a thing whfch tout liee^presffrved withntqeh aru! 
jety is last. 

<? n 

^Aa^.G 3 £ 2 . U V j' J 

301. If my eyes are put out, can I see with my 

I •* ’ t . J t i *4 . * *■ 

eye- brows * 

Spoken by one who apprehends the low of which cannot he 

Replaced, 

i()2. The fault of the eyes before the eye-hrows ! 

Spoken of one whpi(mciUijggs Jfte |aul(s q? defects of another bcfeie hi« 
f^latiotior intimate friend. 

9 o _ 

li£> 1 -« .V*# 4 e* 4&7 

}0.9. A fig for your seeing, I have heard it. 

Used in reproof of one who brings only reports in opposition to ocular, 
demonstration; 

o p 

yr"3j 4 r ^xAS *4±*~ ui £ij 

104. The eyes delight and hearts repose, 
i. c. Much beloved. 


p Li i 

105 A blind man is called eye-bright. 

Spoken of one who plumes himself oo qualifies which lie does not 
possess. 


-TU LS v/li 

106. You have got a nose 
can yon see ? 


Z T Zu^ i T 

before your eyes. 


how 


Spoken to one who commits faults or blunder*, which the smallest 
fittcntion would hare enabled him to avoid. 
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107. When he meets, he appears to be t friend., 
but in absence betrays his hostility* 

d W ^ ^ ><• 2 ^ ^ td ^ 

V- - 

108. He is a criminal (or fool,) who drives (he 
£ow of a stranger out of a field which is also n 
stranger’s. 

Said of one who leav«s bis own concerns to meddle v\fith bis neighbours. 
T<} scald ones tongue among other folks’ kail. 

9 ' : L 9 

I y~.i ^ I 

109. If he is allowed to touch jour fiugcr, he will 
speedily setae your wrist. 


Give him an inch hit toKf» an ell, let in hiq linger and hp wit) ■soon get 
in his whole h 4 «ch ^ 

r JUi.1 1 


110. ( His or mine is) the safety of not being met. 

Spoken or or by a person, Who lias travelled a road infested hy robbers 
'without meeting any. 

J* 1 f* 42 fj ) J 1 V c * 

111. If he canrtot get a woman lie calls himself aq 
anchorest; if he get one he cultivates the do¬ 
mestic virtues. 


Applied to hypocrites. Making a virtue of necessity. 

o * 

*&t 4 o* V ^ a w* * j nfcr* ort m 1 

* 

112. These eyes have this difference, they have 
seen those things, now behold these. 

An expression signifying that the times are greaUy chaag* 4 . 


M IN/S 7^ 
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<s J •>ta i ')* & c< id 4 <&***$ <#*;* 


Jig, XI e cnp fell into the bands of one who neve?, 
saw o ie; and she drank till she died. 

Set a on horse back he will rifle to the devil. 

* .jr w 

s j ^ yi\ 

114. A cup in a strange house, or in a house 
\vliifiih wv^ir had one before. 

Applied to a mean person having acquired Some trifle, of which ftsli 
unreasonably proiid. v 

Jl\ Above a brother or friend, but below the 
Lord knows what. 

Spoken of q. hypooififr, of fair ext&rnal appc^nee, fctfpcealifff a wicked 
or profligate mind. 

*1^. £”* ^ 

116. £i7. He that dies without being married, 
goes the road of the hill ; i, e to destruction. 

Applied to otic who iidojwf tuuMUiU and improtier cap^es. 

fi o 

^}4 (j**-* 151 crP* JH ts4^ >' 

117. A scanty capital ruins its master. - 

A caution against launching out on extensive specula'ions with insuflS- 
cieiii funds. * 

9 ° 

^ ! *X* ^ lfr=3 J f 

118. God deliver me from any concern with the 
mean or worthless. 

* • ’ 

^ ‘-‘t: j - * y 

119. The friendship of a mean person is like a 
wall of sand. 



C 


% \ 
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190. Come friend and be doing something ; it t$ 

better to work for nothing than be idle. 

0 

til> lj ^ HT £ * •* JJ J 

If!. O Oodhio ! this is the effect of good fortune. 

Spoken of one who hn« been prosperous beyond his merits. (Oor»,nq 
was a companion of Krisiinij; ant! often employed in carrying messages 
between him and the Gopees,) 

* j ' # # A «m f * 

ut* £ty 4 uvV^ u * ’ ««* gfi 4 *'«* Jf 

192. He sees the speck on another’s eyes, bot not 
the film on his own. 

. I/UI AT I’fMi/t i * ;# ' 

J Ur ^ J tJ v i * 3 t 0 &» 3 m J f 


123 The Dormice (a female singer) ha3 let the 
time slip, and sings out of time. 

Spoken of one who commits bltinders from agitation of mind. 

9 a 

IT yfr U~ ^ (j >** 9 1 

121. Thirst is not quenched with dew. 

Spoken of or by ope to whom any thing greatly short of his yran($ is 
offered. 


* o 

(£Ej f 

325. Cleaned in a mortar. 

|t ii spoken ironically, to express one full of faults, 

A f 

os* 2J >J *** 2_ l 7* >• 

126. They lade a camel even while he mutters. 

' p plied fo a person whose complaints arc ^regarded by those wli* 
pppvess him. 
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1*27. 0 camfcl! what limb of yodfs is straight ? 

Used to xpress a person who lias no good quality. 

m f 

12 8. The dogs bite him, though mounted on 4 
Camel. 

Applied to out* who ifl very unfortunate. 

° * 

CJs* ^ 

129 . Cameli podicem osculari . 

Spoken contemptuously of a tali person. 


(St 

iOIj 


Us j; , (Jj ^ i 


:J jt 


130. Formica in podice cameli (ubi nempe mor~ 
sus qjus non smtUur.) 

Spoken of a diminutive person, who attacks one of greatly superior 1 
strength, on. whom Si# blows make no impression. 

u * * 

yV cj .—' £ *“' J i * 


131. A cat attached to the neck of a camel. 

Apr>!ierl when the purchase of a worthless thing is made the condition 
tof obtaining soiiiethiag valuable. 

9 

* J- J # ‘V* ^'“* s * 

139. A grain of cumin seed to a camel. 

Used to express a very inadequate oiler. 

° ° 

ot f 14 £? j-% g*) 1 

133. When I looked from a height, they were all 
■ in one state; 

AU tree* of one height when you look down from the pioun. 
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ORIENTAL PROVERBS. part 1*3 

134. A lofty shop, but the sweetmeats sold thera 
are tasteless. 

Great boast, little roast. Great cry but |itUe wool. 

f » 

135. May the devil turn you upside down. 

1 i 

u» * A ^ ^ 

136. (A form of cursing,) may the devil come 
behind awd (push or) throw him flat on his face. 

Peit ding him belly flight*. 


* jj j y uV j ■>> y < £^’ T 

137. If it comes I shall have my daily food, if not 
I must fast. 

Spoken by one who lives from hand to mouth. 


V-* J uv t^yy ^ r 

138, The morsel came or else forgetfulness. 

* 

Spoken of one who lives contentedly with whatever comes in hit way, 
^A.*4! teJb y yb &sJ Li L £ yz& j 

139. A partridge comes into the house of a mean 
and vain person, he is puzzled whether to keep 
it within or without. 

i. e. If within, nobody will know that be is in poi«cs»ioa ef m 
thing, and if without, there is a risque of losing; it. 


i 


ORIENTAL proverbs. 
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pi 


MO. ?Jga par fridge £41 into. jthe hands of A Vai$ 
person, he carries it perpetually out and in £to 
shew it.) ' 

Applied io any acquisition of a vain ligti-cdintled perto*, 

* ' 

j i Jill 

HI. Two parts of a mangoe. See 154, 

< " ' ' , 

* } *3^ J ) j j, J «3 Cj, i 

14?, One and one make eleven, 

. . 

Takt>n from the wtty of writing i l m figurci. Used to express the grsaS 
advantage of acting in concert. 

a • 

1 

|43. To kill two birds with one stone.* 


Lit, One road two works. 

€*jg>* 4i^u^£! l ^uV\. **->*-> 

tJnme frknd, let itf ftftto tht place Where the stwefcdgb of Mrij fives, to reft 
our miUi a.n d meed with Knisit«i thw IciU Uv# birds with due atone. 


r <* * 

4 J }*' ^ ^ t*£j I 

144, There is one Mjrobalan tree, and the wbok 
Tillage h>* a cough. 

To express that the demand fbr sirty thing is great, and the supply 
■canty. The M^robalan is said to he an efieeta$| remedy for a cough> 

;* 3 L / s *** 1 

141>. ’ Arrows from ohe quiver. 

Spokea of accomplices ia oae flnihe. AH tarred with tlie same stick. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. pirn' ll. 
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146. He was already mad, besides whifeh tuis sea- 
soft of spring is come on. 

A ppUed to an accession of fortune or poweT to one who ts already proud 

end overbearing. Greasing the fit sow’s tail. 

o __ ° d 

4 * w* 1aj 

147. One is rolling on the ground ( from intoxica¬ 
tion,) and the other (without taking warning 
from him) calls out for strong drink. 

Applied to one who is not dererrecl from any act of folly by seeing th* 
bad effects of it in another* Or, it may apply to one person thus, " He is 
already dead drank) and still bawls eiit fbr the drum bottle;” 
a « o 

u' J i* L ’ 1 tf 1 MT J J ** 4 ,. 3- * 

148. They are all loaves of one batch or cakes of the 
same girdle ( q. d. branches of one stock) whe¬ 
ther small or great. 

Spoken in answer td one who endeavours to make distinctions betweed 
persons of one family or common descent. Chips of one block. 

0 

<£> <fr! (J ^ y"> * ££**&. U )* ^ 1 

149. The good man was already stupid enough* 
and has besides taken art intoxicating draught, 

o 9 

J l $ l $ U-> 1 

150. One entire grain is equal to many broken. 

Apparently because by sowing it may be produced. To express that the 
lafety of the general is of more come<iuence than the liyes 9i many soldiers* 

Q 

J ! A (.*£»* i 

151. A pea has (only) two parts. 

This proverb is used when partners in any undertaking dispute respect* 
Jng their phares, a third person who wishes that each should receive ad 
etpsisl division, says thaf, a peu. cun only bu divided imp two parta* 
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1.52, T’.'ro halves of a pea. -Two chips of the same 
block.. 

Applied to express the equality in origin, he, of two persona, 

'•'o- ' - 

153 All arc naked it\ one bath. 

«k O .- -L 1 V| • > > 

Speaking of the inhabitants of any place, to express that they arc all In 
one condition. 

o 

tiasAj ^ 3 la* iWsS. <J Usui t 


154. The first and second fault? raaj be forgiven, 
but the third stamps the miscreant (or bastard,) 
that is, it must be punished. 

» • 

f J j ^ (j¥* f A t 


155, X»f. In one breath are a thousand. 

While there is life there is hope- 


w M* d. is) J oj l rx-* uu * 3 4 id W <-U * ' sC * f 

156.' A person is considered a guest for one au<J 
eyen two days, but becomes an intruder the third, 

- o » o o 

J57. Two parts of a loaf. See & 155, 

- o O o 

}58. Two parts of an apple. Sec 154 & 155. 

Vj> jj ^ isJ* I 

J59. Two heads afe better than one. 
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160. I have killed such a poor man (as you) and 
got nine mims of fat out of him. 

Spoken to, or of a riqb maa who plpads poverty. 

jy-1 c_ 5 a \? W.’*' v» V-* 15 1 

yft ,£. ‘ ai 

161. He can fill the mouth of one with sugar, but 
those of a thousand not oven With earth. 

Applied to a person who is able and willing to support or entertain om* 
0ff two people* littt is swieipettedly called btt to refie^S a great eumfocr,. 

: o f 'i * *, 

*s m j s * t Y- J ■; 

163 He is a bitter gourd, and climbs on a bitter 
tree. 

Vo express that a mas Is aatiBtaUji of a bad disposition, and IH» become 
^orse by assodatiog with evil companion*. 

a ° 

^f iSj **£.* t ^rrs» ia£-> J 

163 To one promises, to another congratulation. 

That is, to promise an employ nr* nt to one and bestows it oa another* 


J * J [ 1 » ^=* <&i 1 

164. The remedy of one is two. 

That is, if one person is outrageous or destructive, he must he restrained 
fey employing a superior force. 

165* Disciples of one tutor. 

To express that people m equally had'} neytr » barya* °f beti*i 
IterriDg. 
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166. Hit. One fish spoils the ^hole lake. 

One rotten sheep spoils a whole fl«ck. 



0* U 1 J—i J J ( <f 1 J** JjlyH 

167. One, I myself, the second my brother, the 
third the barber and shaver. 

Applied to a person, who, b<- n? invited to an entertainment, oarried a 
cumber of uninvited guests along with him. Also a barber, who at a wed¬ 
ding refund one and daimed three shares, hence applied to any unreasonable 
demand. 


0 * w 

^ } t> j .> UJ Jo J 

168. One refusal prevents a hundred reproaches. 

That is, V at once refusing him who-u? request you do not mean to grant, 
you deprive him of any pretence to reproach you, 

9 a o 0 
& J * 4 J* f ^ J 

169. Two knives in one shesfth. 

Spoken to cypress. soil* ft than* inconsistent, as two kings in one country, 
Ac, Two swerds for njsc scabbard. Two of a trade seldom agree. 


j Lj ‘4J lib JCj j j 5 o£j 1 

170. Give the goods with one hand and receive 
the price with the other, or pay fhe price with 
one hand and receive the goods with the other, 

i. e. Pay or receive ready money. Da any work fgnoO or had) 'with 
one hand and you shall receive ifa rccohupeite’e whft the other. 

U/ J U^tsc^l 

171. To reduce a brick house to earth. 

To ruin one* for lime bj extravagance. 

D 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART IX 



172. To pull down a mosque for a brick. 

Spoken of one who destroys somethin# valuable* to get that which ha* 
little or no value. 


9 

U A <&££» ; L«Sai w b y/ T 

173. It is stupidity to suppress what comes into 
one’s mind. 

Ttw& as. .m apology for -saying something that is likely to be disagree¬ 
able to another person. 

«s; *j? y 5 ^ T 

17*. It is coin* and gone, and is now far distant. 

Spoken to one who would re cal past transaction*. 

yti A® '«* ft* ‘' 7 

175. ' ' . 

To understand this proverb it is necessary to premise that a perwai 
named Shvekh Sonoo. or Meek* rise, who lived at Sumb>%l?'*, in 
RoMlh hiiM, pretended to great skill in the art of making amulet’s fortmifn. 
telling, 6lc.. called Jlm^i-tukseet. One day in ploughing, he turned up a 
latnp which hurl been constructed hy a famous magician of former time*, 
with four wiokf, and endowed with su :h n property, that whenever it was 
lighted, four genii or familiar spirit*, appeared to the person who lighted 
if, (Invisible to all beiideU and were ready to per!0« ip bin grders. The 6r*t 
tUite that he lighted it. he vraa alarmed at the appearance of the genii and 
endeavored to extinguish the lamp,!- but fly* genii informed him, iha$ 
being once summoned, they roust not retire till he had given them some 
order to perform. The Shwkh. bging a mart of a lascivious disposition, 
ordered them to bring a beautiful woman, whom he had seen at a distant 
pltme. This Was immediately performed, and the lady, who of high 
rank, was much astonished ami farmed to find herself In snioh a place with 
a stranger. When, however, he W y.& proceeding by force or persuasion to* 
gratify his impure desire, one of the genii informed him that their obedi- 



* Others say at Umr&hct, 

+ According t<j ethers tlu [amp was found by a peasant, whe, 
frightened at the appearance of the jiwtf&ttr spirit, extinguished the lamp 
and gave it to the ShutM, 
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^ him would only continue while ttia actions were confined within 
the hinnds of virtue, and that whenever he transgressed those the> were 
t<> put hift (o death. He desisted for that time, and the wine scene was 
Several times repeated, till at last the violence of his passion #ot the 


of his fear, and he perpetrated the act, whereupon he was iim^edi* 
ately pul to death by the genii. * Though in fact aueh a profligate uha- 
raef^r, he obtained the reputation of a saint or prophet, through the 
supernatural power which he exerted by means of his familiar spirits, 
and a superb DurgaS or shrine* is dedicated to his memory at Umraha, 
After his death he is said to have become a powerful spirit or Jinn, and 


Decision-ally to rtesccrtd upon, or inspire human beings* particularly womes), 
who are then endued with a knowledge of futurity and other preternatural 
powers. There are other spirits of departed seers, which exercise similar 
power, such as Shah Dwrt/ff* » >« Khan, Nunht Mi$nn, &c. but they 


arc of inferior rank to SAuefch Suddo or Mccran, so that when he comes 
In person they all retire} hence the proverb. J t e &mr khags Peer, when 
Mtw come* the other Peers (saints or soothsayers) retirt?; it is applied 
to express that when the chief in any employment appears, the interior 
agents withdraw. 


w-V 2 

176. She neither came nor went, but remained in 


/>* 2 >* o*~ J o J, T 


the corner, yet became pregnant. 

Spoken of one who has incurred blame n llmut cause. It is also a 
riddle, the solution of ythich is a loaf of bread. 

** «N 

1 — 1 * y* ^ « j -* 1 l * ij V - 

177. The father a petty merchant, the son a lard. 

To describe* au upstart. 

0 

Uj j 9 ^b L l y L 

178. Show your father or point out his grave. 

Spoken when a thing is lost and one 1$ desired elthei io produce it or 
■how how it U gone. 

. ni . -t. *■ M l ■ ■ WF ■ ■ f 1 < t . . JTC Si I." 1 ' « ' * *" 1 * — 

* Some $a\f that he cnMSed sirred wgittcn to 6- brought io him m this 
iHanntr, and indulged in lascivious injOtfrilcnl t eith't&oH^ thfil at last fie sent 
for the daughter of the king of jR«wwt for Constantinople,) Kho, having 
ascertained from him his n't me and that oj Ins village t mi ohrt, with its 
ill tuition, tfo. inf Or (tied her ptihet\ who terete his com plaint to the. km^ pf 
Diftke, ivho sent people that put Shuekh Suddo to dealt, and haling Jikd th « 
Zawp ta powder threw U into the river* 
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I T9. If the father acts he shall receive the reward* 
and if the son do, he shall. 


That 5?, every one must be answerable for his ovn acts. 

9 , o * ,» 

*4* 'j s >£ L a # * ^ c- 2Lv (i 

180. The father wore a mallet about his neck, the 
son a precious necklace. 

■4 *lj Ojj RaodraOr,h is the seed of the .Eleocapus Garitrum. 


& ! y ,=£ j l* ^ 5 J 2 wrf Ij 

181. Neither his hither uor grandfather were 
noble, but he is become sueli by force. 

Spoken of a mean person who show* an unbecoming pride. 


^ I tkj I Uaj (S j iS j bp $J h 
J82. The father never killed a Tomtit and the 
son is become a mighty archer ! 

Spoken in contempt of a great bonalcr. 

* _ 0 * . 9 . 2 ? 

* J 5<P %* wV ^ W ^ & l * 

183. The son resembles his father, and tlie colt 
his sire; if not exactly so, yet in a certain de¬ 
gree. 

& V (j4* & k 

194. It'is offensive to interrupt a speaker before 
lie has finished what be has to say. 

A ' 

/ O^AV Ifi'l O 4 *} k 

185, Twelve roads, eighteen Ways*, 

Applied to one ivlio kadi a very di%»olute.Iife* 
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386, Lot him be the Chuodhuree of twelve vil¬ 
lages, or the chief of thirteen, i. e. However 
great he may be, yet if he does aot answer my 
purpose, he may go to hell. 


or q 

j * »♦ it^ 

' 1ST. If out of twelve months three are gone, 
what remains ? nothing* 

The rain on which fertility depends falls in three months j therefore* 
If those are gone the remainder b good for nothing. 

Applied to one disappointed in the object of his labour dr his journey. 


uY c_-5* ,rT<s 

188. This is the KJiichree of the twelfth of Siif itr, 
(on which day McX)hummud died, and on 
which the oblation called Fatihu is maeje hy all 
Moosulmans, with this kind of food,) it is only 
for to-day, not to-morrow. 

To express a present abundance which will not lash 
W 9 

^ lio Aj ^ j ^ 

189. There is not even as much left as would feed 
a dog. 

To describe extreme poverty. 

U 7 J (# f y* && ^ 

190. Stale victuals coming to boil. 

Spoken of a thihg brought foi rard when the time is pash 
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191...Faulty, or sinful in ewj hair. 

That is, full of faults and imperfections. Generally used as an express 
siOn of humility by eoe who confesses his own fan.ts* 

o # 

j, ,> U iSi U J L 


192. An expert thief. 

• Taken from the practice of shooting at a mark hung up by a harf. 


iS J~> -^iSs » A;* J t«S ‘5 ti 
*• 

193. He can skin a hair, and spUtawtrl into 
fragments. 

Tq describe one of very subtile intellect. 

^ A.j' ti&J >a i&> —V4' ■—> IS <>-5 L 

194. A slave’s person is a threshing floor fot rtiillet, 
i. e. Slaves are oppressed by all. 

,sJT V 4 tf ** b ^ ^ cr^j h 

195. When a slave girl becomes mistress she does 
riot mind sending her slave girls out in bad 
weather. 

#•. No indulgence Is shown by low born people to their servant*. 
Put a beggar on horse back and he will ride to the devil. 

o 

i—us j} i ^ 7^/ v [ * 

196. To take by the hand and support through 
life. 

^ £ V b 

197. The shame of a plighted hand 

"Whereby a mam is restrained from deserting one whom he hai onco 
befriended. 
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198. A skin is filled with wind. 



The body of man or animals. (To express Its instability.) 


^ T pi jjV kj 


til ,1 laT s ' u *-* 
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139. A c-'m I came into a mad village, the people 
thought that it was God. 

Applied to foolish people, who cannot distinguish right from wrong. 

0 u/ o w w 

200. He assumes airs of superiority abroad, and 
at home is fain to live on rats. 
e» <*> ; A 

/ y* ay* a** u'^ s u '** 

- * + 

201 Out of the house the husband is a beau, but 
his wife at home is a slattern* 


202. He knows not the charm even for a scorpion, 
and yet puts his hand into a snake'i hole. 

Applied to one who undertakes a task far 3boye his abilUies. 

, A * J* 

(S j / Cm&x* 

203. His prosperity is fled, but his pride remains. 

/ ~ O ^ £ 

^j? y ^1 ^ y> 

*• 

204. Forgive me madam puss, the parrot will live 
even without a tail, 

J. e. Though you have already pulled away my fail, spare my life, 
I mu content to live without it. Spoken by one who has been injured by 
the calumafcs.of another, and entreats him to desist. 
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20b. Children of BuAafion. 

A city of BohlBcJmad, where all the people arc said to be fool*. 

An idiot, a fool. Wise men of G otham. 

o 9 o 
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205. If the wicked man will not depart from his 
wickedness, let not the good man abandon his ' 

• «. 

goodness, 

p tl I LS^ 

207. Ax\ old? woman, ft&Tlcd JQtutetjit. 

Which Is it na me usually given to young damsels. s 

N • • x \ - 

• 9 • A _ ■ 

B y* y >~r } ** ?* 

f -4 

208. Cunnum uramillius qna me infamiorfuerit 
meretrix. 

Used by one who glories In his wickedness or treachery and defies any 
J • v 

person to exceed him. ^ 

X ^ * sZ'** X ^ fi 

209. Dread the wickedness of the bad. 

’) h y. 1 s 1 y 1 j‘. 

210. Swallow a large morsel, but speak not harsh- 
1 j or severely. 

\ To swallow a very large morsel is difficult and painful; and the 

\ s meaning of the proverbs is, “ submit to distress yourself rather thae give 

pain to others.” 

211. A wasp’s nest. 

* To describe, a family or tribe who adhere firmly to one another* so ilvar 
v/liocver provokes ouc is attacked by the whole. 
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212. The eider was but so and so, but 



the 


youngest who can describe. 

Used always in a hart sense, to express that the first was a great rogue* 
but the second goes far beyoad him. 

A O 

U** A Ji 

213. They fry pease-puddings in a frying-pan, 

A pim <pr the wired t yj great, op pease-pudding Spoken fa reply to 
one who reproves the speaker for disrespect towards a great man. 

o - o 
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211. Great fish eat up the small. 

h e. The powerful oppress the weak. 
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215. The great do not allow him to sink whoso 
hand they have seized,, as the iron fixed to a 
boat swims in water. 


O p P 9 
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21G. The dagger iu his bosom, and salutation in 
his mouth. 


To describe a treacherous foe# professing friendship. To timilc in your 
face and cut your throat. 

o 

iU au I j* 21 j 2. ^ £ y l-> iS &( 

217. The goat has lost its life, and the palates 
of the guests have not been pleased. 

Applied (q,a case in which ope person has incurred a los*, without any 
advantage (o others. 
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218. How long shall fhe goat bog for the life of 
her kids? (which the butcher carries away to 
slaughter.) 


To express the inutility of striving or Pegging against that -which is 
inevitable. 

* 0 M 
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219. The goat has giren milk, but filled with 
dung. 

Applied ^ orie who has performed anyeemoe or conferred a. favour^ 
but with a very had grace. 

o • 

^*£rLi tj L5 &> (;J *$ i9 & gt** m*,Lj ^ 


220. A goat, or hare has only three legs. 

Applied to a person who having once asserted a thirty however absurd 
persists in it to the last, without regard to argument or to punishments 
It is said to originate with a person, who, having stolen a leg of one of 
those animals, and being charged with the theft* defended himself with 
this absurd a^sertioh. 

221. The heron is turned saint. 


Spoken of a hypocrite who px-etends to great piety and virtue, whila 
he is in reality rapacious and wicked. 


lA ^ j l* 

222. If you shoot a heron, you get only his feathers* 

Spoken of one who Injure?) others without benefit to himself. Yuy 
can have nothing of a cat but her skitf. 

o o o o p 

2, ' 1 j 5 ut* r? ->*? <# y. 

22.9. Call my eldest daughter-in-1 aw to put salt in 
the rice and milk. 

This di«h is not lived with salt, which vrbtUd spoil It. The cyptQsi\joj% 
is used when any thing is spoiled. 
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224. Hair braided like a crested shrike, 

. glaifiuj o( the hair qxactfy on the crown of the he*d is considered 
^5 a mark of a demi-rep. 


p o v K 
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225. Bravo Joomjna ! I admire your tricks (or 
your figure.) 

Spoken in contempt, 

f .y 

U J ^ J**M 1 j & J AaL l& ^ 

226 . The cat does not kill mice for God. 

To express that the person spoken of does good from interested motives. 

- o w , 

u~>) y£-'&> (j y~= t . V ' 

»•« 

227. The cat dsearas of* garbage. 

Applied to oafc who on.nl! oqeaatqna tarings forward his own wants. 

*■ - * 
b' y J ifl/ £=> y.j 

228. By the cats good luck the string (by which 
something eatable was suspended) is broken, 
(so that puss can get hold of it.) 

... Spoken of'uuu wirn meets with dome unexpected good fortune, or is 
promoted for above his merits, 

4 

k=p j\ v* ^ k.j U U4 

229. She can keep a child twelve years without 
the breast. ’ 

To dc^rac <?as Ml] rened iu.tiie MS», flattery, and lelf-.petfiiaiioa. 



230, The fool comes uninvited with a platter. 

Spcikea of one who conies without invitation to a fcasf, or who rniaskedl 
intermeddles in any affair. 


j t*=3 ^ ^ 

g31. A monkey’s wound. 

Applied to a hurt which one lias received, and which is constantly 
irritated fcy handling and scratch«ig. 

• • 

cs* ^ ^ 

232. A,monkey's cap. 

Applied to a restless person continually in mot-on* 

o 

If JZ-3* ^ 

233. The friendship of an ape is the loss of life. 



234. A cocoa-nut in the hands of a monkey. Pearls 
before swine. 

When a thinp of value ha» fallen into (he hands of one nho cannot 
estimate i(a worth. 

• * „ r • ' > \ * , ^ 

o A ? A ° * 

235. Such service and such a reward ! 

gpuken in reproach of one who makes a poor return for favours or 
sen ice done him. 

-jw? 9 0 

> u ? uV* ^j *** ylt ’ 

236. Man collects by spoonfuls, but God dissipates 
tfie whole jar at once. 

Applied to the sadden destruction of wealth acquired hy lohg dad 
fordid parsimony. Jf. M. The figures arc taken from !i jar fof tfih 


ORIENTAL' PROTRRBSi 


v • 

J^#T» 1- 

5 / . r '"' 

y. I y "#**\ 

!SS7. A closed fist is equal to a plant'.' ' ; 

That is, things unknown st£ general!* highly vidtfe*),. ’ > , 


js 

V M 


*i * j 

• - vj; 4 q ? J 

S38,,jpG^pkining before b^nj^lujjrt* 


•O n i 


e« 


tj l$J ,b$-> Lo J ^ i *:* 1 


239. The grocer eats even his own sugar in secret. 

Fpofcrn in, reproof of one whet vipe- publityklj without shame j 

In the spirit of the monkish Caufiom “ Si non caste tartieu cJnite. ,r ‘ 


o o 

" ** ' J > V cr* ^ j 5 : 

240. The merchant refuses to weigh, and the other 
says give me full weight. 

.Applied to ope who so. far from faking; a refusal goes oji to insist oq 
something better than that which ^as denied him. 

*r 

j j ta» A. 

>•• ■ , ., 

£41. The com chandler's owl. 

Any worthless person or thing that is kept with great rare. The 
phrase'originafes hi the story of a foolish merchant, who bought nn nwl 
at a great price, supposing I* to he a hawk, «ynd ifted to exhibit it as such. 


s' i j* j » a 'J* ^ j h : cs^ yj 

243. The taking up goods on credit from a uteJS 
chant is equal to the swiftness of at horse. 


i. e.1 It act:uthulutes rapidly. 




- - Ui J. -Wifi Wj'jff 1 ! 

243. An old parrot does not learfi. 


:.£ 
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o 

244. Playfulnc^- in old ;»$?-,£?*' wtoat! child*) 
Jtood) shews the g .• a »o to ho Hca-r 


fit! 


* 

or < 5 ‘ _ _ 

r ^ 5 : ^ j ** 

245. An old mare with a red (or finely adorned) 


bridlcu-j . 

Applied to an old woman who defcorates her person sumptuously. 


246. When the pimples break out on an old face, 
people run to see t}ie woedeiv. , 

Applied to one who in old age affects the manners of youth. 

I 

b 

J 2-!'V '" 

t _ , , , . • , • . , •« € a ,*' ■*"» (; i* i i,\ 

247. Friendship endures only timing fife. 


Used in two ways; 1. Whip one princes a disposition lo quarrel, 
another says our friendship is :only : durn S the short space of our lives, 
why disturb it prematurely? % When one Is inconsolable for the death 
of a friend, the expression is employed Uyr way. of coqselatjop to represent, 
the unavaiUfig nature of his grief. 




248. Let him that speaks go for buffer, r , 

Used when a person who pretends to know any bushes* better tnan 
U doited to ptwfMm hi. Applied** self Interested 

V ° 

^ J f JAM J i 43^* ' iff 

^ * >■» * 

249. One present % another; what occasion for 
any thing more, 


1, ORIENT AX PROVERBS* SS 

3^* -*•»>' yj n /[ 4i - 

250. Rab your brother’s arms.. 

, : :• ' : i i < * .< - 

It is a common mode congratulating a victorious wrestler to rub or 
iqtiecze Ink'anwsL This 'pbriite is use$ Ironically towards a;peAcii who 
hu« attempted things above his strength, (j>r boasted greatly of what he 

trtmld perform- and baa failed, 
o 

^ ’ jib Ai-^P Lw..A V**■ $,# b 

■ ^ ^ K$ I d li# j 

251. Running water is clear and stagnant muddy; 
mendicants are best in motion, (strolling) and 
&re thus preserved fro.ni stcua, * 




•j i **» ^ Ij- 


9 jr- ^ 


252. Plague on that gold (ear-ring) by which 
the ear is torn. " , 

Spoken of a *rtn or relation yho se conduct renders him a burden, or 
fcmiree of veration to his friend*. ' It is also applied to wealth acquired By 
touch labour, #r the seqHl.ifimi’oT wl.tch proflneed dist¥es«. 

_ o Op 

*5 J$' ) j a \ ^ x* ° .jy - 

[ Jf , • . ,r o o p 

S53. Jcmalo (a woman so called,) or £)uMODutt 
(the name of 41 man;) throws a spark into the 
sfraw, and stands at a disfcanfe^ 

Applied to one Who elites uwrteU *«*>«£ often «»d keeps himself 

tftloof, 

. ° 9 *<=} ' ..., 

<£. ^ -r '•*— ! st 2_ ,Aai >“ W* % ‘ 

254. If 1 do.\yell, it will be aspired'.ip, Pro- 
yideftcp ;.if ill, itttmygplf. - ! > >. > 

Wunls or one declining areuuiennkqjg or rept»ashing. gsotlier wUh. ti?s 
oerng unmindful of favours conferred. 


IS 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. rAftr §L 

• D . 

a ~i *A&$ J >«-> ;i y> & ji **{ ** 


53 . Oh father ! I have got into a strange diffi¬ 
culty; I have left off picking up cow-dung and 
am now employed in embroidery. 

. ? ~ A * ° 

Jfi __,j * /| 4' ^ y-J /”• V , 

256. The oxep, labour and the horse eats at his 

tCcLS&« . 1 ',- * 1 , * ' ' 

. 6 

jif > t Lrr> u 4 ^ 5 tytt* 

257. The Brahman** daughter would repeat the 
M(X>uummud 4N creed. 

To describe any thing so delicious as to renounce one's religion. 

u** o 1 ' j U si 1 ^ u^' >-* C _* 4 a 1 " 7 *** 

238. It is easy to drink wine, but its eflects deadly. 

Spoken in reproof of those who act without regarding confluence. 

A' 

i^, 

250 When the lady treads, she shakes a hundred 

houses. 

To describe a rude boisterous persoa. 

o * * 0 

U< 2 a 0 1 y}-p? 5 Ovaa .4 ; ,IV >♦.* >*= .**> r& 

* <* 

260. Hunger is contented with any food, and sleep 
with any bed. 

- O A • L 

U l * 3 y yV -» 4 / -* 5 <£* 

261. If you ask the hungry man how many are 
two and two, he replies four loaves. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


'fj yS* *4? jj y£* >$» 

262. Hunger is the best sauce, ami 1’atigue the 
best pillow.- ' • ’ . 



u O O 

• s) / £?* y J A £jHt 


253. If you ar^ hungry^look .at the green trees. 

% • - . a V 

Pat in the mouth. of «, miser wito Viever %es*ft)wg* any tiling on objects in 
distress, 

o 

J j >* y j#f 

284-, If the Jogee lose his way, his gain is double* 

i. e. He finds in e.-.rty plaee analms, and tkt occasion of performing 
bis refigious ceremonies. 


i 1* i 3 


- j> 
Xl* I 


, t J 


.hi 


265. Those days are forgotten; the shaved pates 
are now crowned with nuptial gajdands. 

Applied to tao*e who' in prosperity have forgotten the meanness of 
their on gin. 


O {S i d 1 a £Caa4> ^ (J r ^S^> J , gj 
258. The woman has forgot and put the Asaf&iida 
into the rice, * l 

N. B. It should be put into split pease. Used when one thing has 
through mistake been done instead of another. 

9 o * 

J lA 3 f 1 J -> J uJ HJ J * 4 ^ ^ 0 titii J__ Hi 
267. The forgetful Brahmun.ate beef, (and said) 
1 will never eat it again by God. 

SpoJccfl of one who having commuted an offence, solemnly promises 
hot to repeat it, aud yet gets again into the same scrape* 

o 

269. His alms well proportioned to his dress,' 

F 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. fart 
U 

269 . A wet rat. 

To describe one whine heard only covers the point of hi. chin, and 
who ifc reckoned of a bad disposition* 

m O A A 

£ y}*=> l Id y<~» (j L **®« 

g70. To be either the male buftalo among the 
females, (i. c. The chief or ruler,) or be tied to 
the butcher’s stake. 

To win the horse or lose the saddle, 

* —* * 

' 0 Z=> ^ j 

271. The buffalo has sh—t sweet-meats. 

Applied contemptuously to one who has met with extraordinary good 
fortune. 

o ft 

c V ^ £L 1 

212 . A buffalo does not feel the weight of his own 
horns. 

That, is, a man does not feel the maintenance of his own children and 
relations oppressive. 

* > S ° 1 “'t* 

g73 I have not married, but have seen the mar¬ 
riage procession. 

>, h ti,, 1 have not done this kind of work, hut have seen it done by 
others. In reply to one who ask* another tauntingly what he knows of U>e 

jjaaticF, 

# • • 

j,» i o c ~ 3 y-a v* V 

274. A married daughter is one of the neighbours, 

J. e. Site R0 longer belongs to U\e family. 





A 
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0 *# „*”* yrf U J 

275. Madam sheep, are you raising a dust in the 
boat ? 


A groundless accusation on which the wn-if cats her up. Applied to 
express a person seeking a cause for quarrel to excuse lus intended Injustice* 

o o ^ ° 

L A y J ^ tS ^ &-> L Li £ ^ cS ^ U tsf 

276. If you call a ladv a slave, she laughs; but if 
you call a slave a slave, she cries. 

U f 


laai ^ l 4^ ^ t>» W? 

277, The wife giyes an aims, and the female slave 
partakes of it (so) the misfortunes of the fa¬ 
mily still remain. 

Spokep of one who confines his benefaction* entirely to hi* own fapiily. 


L~ wv 1 a 'A * f l ~ 




-jAM 


278. The intermeddlers piust retire and’ leaye the 
bridegroom and bride to settle the matter be¬ 
tween them. 

Spoken of those who busy themselves in promoting a quarrel in which 
they have eoncerrij and which must tonally be discussed between the 
panics Interested. ' 

f W ^ < * 

,j j/ }■> '$-> »i-~s 0 ts.^ J l T > *$) j -i-‘ £ 

279. A tree sprung out fronj the f-—t of an 

impudent fellow, and he supposed it to be a 
shade purposely for him to sit under. 

AppijM to the easy o| one »lio glories in that which others would hfi 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. part. II 


T S*- <*_ 

280. Tlic pence are gone and the flour is wet. 

TTsel to describe (he distress of one -who is destitute of resource at a 
time when it becomes necessary to incur expence. 


yl I y? C? /?***' j m !-=»* 

/» 

281. The head of another is (considered) like a 
weight of five sers. 

I. e. T.ifce a thing of no value, or which is not injured by rough hand¬ 
ling. Applied to one who uses carelessly, or expends extravagantly the 
property of others. The antithesis seems to require that the first-word 
should he not y» to imply that one expends the wealth of 

another as if it weir five times its. real quantity. 

0 

j,j 1 j «>£=» y*** 


282. The head of another is like a pumpkin. 

Applied to one who swears by the head of another, to imply that no 
reliance is to he had on such an oath. 

£ b fi iy»V l ~> 

283. A cricket dance on the treasure of another. 

Applied to one who is,proud of what belongs to others. 

A t . , 0 

J h JJ y I kti J 

284. From the Bel to the Aoacia, from earth to 
dust. 

’Worse and ivorse. See 288. 

* A <* 

Uj l^b J ^ J ) I L* yt Sy* 

285. To promote the growth of the creeper (or 
gourd) but cut its root. 

To express one who appears friendly tut secretly undermines, another. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


f^V, 

• 1. 




286. If the Bel is ripe, what advantage ia that to 
the crow. 

The rind of this fruit is so h&rd that the crows cannot piwcc it wHh 
their bills. Used by a person -whs hears advantages described of whieh 
he oannot partake. 

o • o 

j ^ 1 j hi * 


287. The Z?e? (fruit) is burst, and reduced to 
(particles like) mustard seed. 

To describe the ruinous effects of disunion. 

o 

yj *3 >aj j U yS 

288. He that is wounded with the prickles of the 
Bel goes under the Acacia.. 

Out of the frying-pan into the Are. 

9 . ~ 9 9 » 

Lj Mfd £ [** t&t* £ ^ L*~d ^ U-4 ? 

289. Be not idle, be doing something. Be not 
without a Hoogqu, keep smoking something. 

A ° , < A ... A 

L *^=> ^ j., ^ J 

290. The ox does not leap but the sack does; did 
ever any one see such a thing as this. 

Used when the person who commits an injury not he that suffers it, 
becomes angry. 

j lf,=D I i U IfSs ^ f 

291. The w ealth of the wicked goes to waste. 

Ill got ill spent. 

^ U. f yt J U h=» a { h 

292. The wealth of sinners goes in expiation. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. MkT 
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993 . First dissipate every rag of your property, 
and shew your disgrace (or blacked Lice) to the 
whole world; then you will be distinguished 
among those who have attained honour. 


f f i 

f Redness of tti* face, is opposed to >. °* 

It 1. an enigmatical *«*!*«* ° f "* B «" «• <* Ma 
IrondmaJ which Rest sheds its leaves, then puts out dower-buds of a *'ai k 
colour, and afterward*displays its beautiful scarlet blossoms, with which 
ttaa whole forest appears in a blu^.- 


;j . , 1 h-5 ' j ''ji ciJ 


T y* u*. )*• u*“ >* y* ^ ^ <o<1 

294. Old betle, new ghee, and a chaste wife; these 
three yon may obtain when Kkisuku. (or the 
. deity) is propitious.. 


/ U1V ) * 1 u*' 0 o^u 7=^''' *■' 


295. The five fingers arc dipped in butter, and bis 
head in the pot. 

* To express a person wallowing in abundance. Ue lives in clover. • l 
Taken from a dat or some such animal. 


„ • o 

296. Five Pandoos and the sixth the Naray unD 


(or Kiushnit,) 

Spoken when a person unexpectedly joins a company in wHi.C.h Ue il 
*ery welcome and wished for* 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

o o 


291. To mix among; the five horsemen. 



Applied to one who ranks himself among those who are gnrafty his 
superiors. Tr is sfiiii that four horsemen, well mown fed and avmdfl, 'were 
followed by a fellow without aruis, on a sorry policy, who being asked 
where he was going, said, we five horsemen are come from l)efc£ee. 


9 

■* 

298. Lit. For five your friend and for fifty the 
ruler. 

i. e. For five rupees do Hot quarrel with the first* nor for fifty with the 
*econd. 



299, Master Pundit, you will repent, and be glad 
to eat the same pease bread. 

Addressed to one who rejects a proposal made him, to express that he 
Will afterwards gladly accept of it, You may go further and fare worse. 

c „4> Li' T >i JI h==> tr» ( * 

300. Concealed enmity or wickedness comes to 
light at last. 

O 

15 J" <_fV w** ^ 

SOI. A stone does not rot in water. 

i, c. A claim, though suspended, !s not lost, 

eV Ji is) ^1 «> J ! t 

uv y 3i g?'* > & ^ i T i ^ > ** 

302. A stone gets wet in water, but does not dis¬ 
solve. If you speak before a fool, he is pleased 
but doe9 not understand. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. pakt I 

303. Leeches do not stick to a stone. 

.Stories of dlsOcs-i make no iptprcssion oiva hard and avaricious heoct, 

*r las tract k>n has no .effect on a blockhead. 

A ^ 

tA ] 0 ** £L> U >&* 

304. The stroke of a stone is not death, 

i, e. A- peT 3 oncannot die until the appointed time. 

9 ° 

0 ** L»« t> r • a 

305. He that, is subject to another) has no rest 
even. in. his -dreams. 

o o r # 9 

lj } e> \ uS «* J y> l > 2. 1 

306. Old rice has a superior flavour. 

To express the advantage of conversing with-inen of aguaud experieuett 

9 9 

.'Li j&s „*!•» ji ^=> £ 1 Ji 
30T. To gild an old dom«. 

To dec®rate an ®l4 worn.out carcase. 

UA t; t ’ 

V* 

308. When I see another’s head red, shall I break 
my own ? 

Women Who live happy with their husbands, paint their hreadnwith 
■vermilion or red lead. The meaning is, shall 1, through envy of another a 
happiness, wilfully do myself a mischief J 

J—J-* yj/L*fj£t9 

309. Squire Pestlb jumps for joy in stranger s 
houses. 

The name of Mooiul, or pestle with which graiu, &c. is pounded, U 
here riven to a busy-body, who goes united to olher people , houses, 
%4 officiously intermiddle* in affairs) because that instrument f 

C»)Mnonly borrowed, and goea round a whole village* 


MINfSr^ 
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310. His mottier-ira-law died last year, and he now 
begins to weep. 

Applied ffl onr who lament* a misfortune that has been long past, and 
t*hieh had not affected him at the time. 


j&> a *>j * U *3 

^ ■ .d« 


311. He can neither read nor write, yet is called 
the possessor of learning. 

w 9 ^ 

«l >a Is 4> ^4 .. Li A-i lA ji 

. * 


312. He can neither read nor write, yet is called 
Moohummud the learned. 

Applied to a person who lays a claim to qualities to which he has not 
the smallest pretension, 

A !> * , ° _ 

L>V ltL* J** Wji 

313. The calf is bought and the buffalo demanded 
into the bargain. 

9 w 

314. The pan (or bctle-leaf) is ripe, there is 
neither cough nor defluxion. 

Toe £oi^t)atiop of the saying n this, that, chewing this leaf in its 
unripe state is said to occasion cough; whereas, when ripe it is esreehied a 
cure. It is applied. 1st. To express that any thing proposed or spoken 
of, is salutary and, free from danger- Shh In reply to one speaking of tin 
old person, who says he labours under such or such complaints, uud signi¬ 
fies that his ailment is merely old tigs, 

Q M 

c_* A b., 

315. £fe floes not open a ripe pease-pod. 

Ti» describe extreme laziness. 


G 


MINIS... 
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PART 


216. Preserve y-o»rtftrbanand eat butter. (That 
is, do not sell you!* turban to procure it.) 

III g^neiM-l terms, enjoy tdie goed things of kbislita with such moderation 
as to preserve your honour aud respecUTriiity-- 


^ ^ <3* 

317. Three leaves of the Pulas tree. 

To express extreme poverty. 

o ‘ 

318., N Wher& an assembly ie,. there is Goo. 

~ - . * - 

,319^ If the jury say it is a cat it must he so. 

9 9 

£ X J •* I ^ b* , 

o20. He that obeys the assembly obeys Goo, and he 
that obeys God obeys the assembly. Eo&' f ofiuli 
vox dei. 


m * 1,5 W ^ 

321. A beggar’s son struts like a peer. 

t 1 7 L » L* 

329. In every bundle (of straw) is fire : or it may 


be burned. 

To express that every one has his portion of suffering* 

Uuj J.-=S> j. U If !$) } la 
323. A hoe is called gool-sufa. 

To express that one haa long danced attendance in Tab. and ha* no 
■longer any hope* of deriving advantage. Taken from the story of a Faqr.tr 
vho pretended to great sanctity and fftedoia> vhitfx induced a Ctfutuin 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 



St? 


fierfon to attach himself to him as a disciple. After twelve years atten¬ 
dance, during -which be had never got any instruction, lie asked bis pm 
ceptor the name of the hoe and got the foregoing answer* 


uV ^ J £ J** 

324. O horse! come back from lienee. 


Used to recall one’s self from any thing had, the heart being likened to 
a horse. 

tjT IS J tS ^ jfi* ^yJ 


325. Lit. He bit the cheek in the first kiss. 

Applied to one -who behaves ill in the first employment given to him. 

^yT ^ ^ >4* • 

320. He can bear the loss of bis eyes, but not the 
application of a remedy. 

Applied to that specie* of avarice which will not expend a trifte to . 
preserve oy improve a valuable property. 

A *1 

»?• ^ t 

§'27. Light tlie torch and take up the the palkee. , 

To describe great hsate. 


K I jfMt (3 h* )%(, 

3 8,; You may consume a fooj’s substance by 
praising him. 

^ La fjMAtfc 3 U li£r> 

3§f). The wealth of the fool is to be eaten by keep-, 
ing him in good humour. 

* % 

/ _ *-7-* ^ ^ (.j* J 

330. Small rain fills a pond at last. 

To etpnss that small savings, long continued, amount to a great sum ; 
that trifling efforts, long and often repeated, produce great effects. 

11 Gwffa catmf nan vi $cd acapt cadcfttW’ 
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u* 4J* £* jfc 

SSI. She is the married woman whom her husband 
loves. 

k T ' f £ C ^ ^ L*** 4 

332. The thirsty person goes to the well, not this 
well to him. 


That is, he who is in want of an'uthers assistance must £□ to seefc him, 
Witat is not worth ask mg is not worth tavifeg. 

o* ^ 

333. The ways of love are peculiar to itself. 

< - ° 

a )l 

334. Fill my belly and load my back, 

). p, Exact what labour you pleade. 

? ly ■ » 

fei' L a ** ** 

335. The quality of a person who has eatep hi a 
fill and is satisfied. 

J T e. Hard to please and unwilling to engage in labour. 


o - © 

^ J* yit ^ 5 # 

336. The conversation of one not in want. 

To express one’s being indifferent about employment and demanding 
exorbitant terms for the performance of any work. 


A A • • 

ji Jy j>l < A> «*# 

337. lie has a purging and yet longs fur chichcs, 
( which are said to increase that disease .) 

Applied to,one trho.is alreorty involved in mtofirwtie, Juid yet fMlowi 
coursea which are calculated to inctense ft. 


'- 3 % ■ «0.v' 



33S. He has a putlog and vet his mind runs after 
toasted chiches, (which are supposed to aggra,- 
vate that disease.) 


» 9 0.5 

f ** f *tf** V* ^ ^ ; T U fy* ^ 

33D. No bowels remain in his belly, nor teeth in 
his mouth. 

To describe extreme old age and emaciation. 
f- 

(VjJW 

540. I have swallowed rice-water like sumptuous 
fare. 

Spoken by a person who having pot up With milk? fic&realmefei fn lie 
service or society of another, declares his patience to be exhausted, i. e. 
J have put up With these things as if.it had been a state of enjoyaeat. 

A 

541. The Saint is himself in distress, for whom 
shall he make intercession, 

342. I have not yet giyln a present to the Saint or 
Martyr and shall Igive it to a fellow without a 
nose ? 

Used Miicna worthier fellow demands *liat has been prepared for file 
be he 

4L [ ^<?** 

Sis. I sowed trees of Acacia , whence shall I ea t 
raisins ^ 

- me «ffalher grapes of thorn*, or figs of thUtlea? Mu** vli* If, 
express ihat evil deeds Uayta evil cdhsoqueetccs. 1 
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34 4. The warp and woof are both old thread, 

I e, To labour in vain. 


o o p c o 

, 6 »<jL«c UX*:>.^ 5 UJlji 

oT5. His understanding clears up at (lie sight of 
monev, and in his transactions he looks to the 
face (person, state or condition) of those wi£h 
whom he lias to do. 

Spoken of an avaricious and interested. pern on 

t .. 1 

«v T* (;) A '“ l / J 

SAG, To give qiucMj i\ a gcPftt 


jt* a ji ,1 j l* a Jj 

347. Above and below all is a stream. 

To express excessive ralo and inundation. It r*iius ca<s ^gji- 

*£*• CjJ Ji *'> y 4^ V’ W-' J ' 

o O o ^ 

»iO 1 £*'*'** 1 Ij j w.- • ^ 

S4S. O Tooisee ? go not to that place where there, 
no distinction of cast; tin, silver, cotton and 
the flower of grass, are #liife. 


9 _ 9 

Ij «X*£* <a *3 i.v .Ij 

£19, He (hat is constantly looking down, searches 

c ....: .., 

for infernal regions. 

i. c. lie is a great rogue, always plotting mischief. 


85 


4 

1 jj* 


..u 


' *Sv\ 

g»V*\ 

ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

u V'iH? W u >1^ «" 

350. SLa.il i pronounce agreeably to the soles of 
ni v feet, or agreeably to my tongue ? 

(Token from the story or a judge, who receWetf bribe* trnav both 
parties in a. dilute* wo presented somethin* eafabtt, and the other slip¬ 
ped a. gold-mohnr under the judge 5 feu..) Applied to *"*•»* one who 
take* bribe*. 

o 

Ia^j J j>-« (-SS3 *S jt £- s 

351. What is the price of that which is under your 
feet ? or that which is iu your power you const- 
der of no value. 

Used also to express tha inutility of wasting time in the discussion of 
matter^ which are past. 

4 . • 9 m 

J :x r 2. r* 

352. Do you light the lamp of G.hee. 

j. f. Make merry. 

o .9 _ 9 

lna»U. wJ 0 L» \ j *4 t S 

353. When will your child crawl on his knees* 

j. e. When will you speak the tram or perform .your promise. 

o 9 

^ J T*i J CjU iS j 

354*. Your speech neither belongs to land nor 


water. 

i. a. It is incongruous and ineoBsistant. 

o f 

uV *>*e {J> A ^ ^ /W* 

355. There is no reliance on your speeches. 

...» , - 9 

^ l{j j Jju % > * i v* 

356. He is your equal who lifts up his leg to piss. 

i. e. A dog. 



r, ORIENTAL PB.OVER3S. kart 

j ^ ***, 1* ' P l *= * U ^ / kj 

“1 

35?. The spittle from Vour betle is my food- 

5. e* That whi&h yim ean easily dpaitetWiAliaut bussing Jt s 1 will be o£ t.ha 

aentitf-fc m* 

• a 

^ y, ^ j I 0 » 

35S, A mountain hid hebitid a JVtxavr. 

Jo express something n( the eresile*t utility wluch na^y t*e. attained h)? 
a very easy process when once if is known. 

t)U > iju r 1 • /«• , , t ti 

9 _ * .v 

c< ***> ^ x* *&■■&* 

359. I feel the sun-beams, what occasion have 
I for a roof. 

.Applied to one, who, feeling the want of a thing resolves to procure it* 
but forgets the reaction whenever the immediate mint is remove^, Taken 
from the story of one who beintr exposed to the cold of the nighr, resol res 
to make himself a cottage, but forgets it when the sun breaks out and 
wanna him. 

& 9 • 

«r 1 -* <s ~jt Cfe ls gg ^V-? 3 

360. Attend to your own business,, what have you 
to do with me. 


cs tv* J <s j t*J iS /*J J> ^ ,3 

361. That in the oven is yours, but that in the 
trough is mine. 

To expreai hurry or impatience. 

.* t * •• •f i. 

o' a 

t? ;{ ? J ^ >1 

363. The loaf in the qyen is yours,, that in the 
hand is mine. 

To express that the person spoken to it In a great hurry, 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS* 
^ j J j 1 V >4* 


363. you winnow hollow (or rotten) 


it flies off. 



grain. 


Used to'describe vain or useless labour. 


364. Halloa (or rotten) pease sound the loudest. 
To express that people of no worth always make most noise 3 and are 
loudest in their own praiite. 


365. It is proper to eat moderately and dress well* 

Used in reproof of one who spends every thin": on his belly; 

OT*?* V-* l 

366. There is fortune in the mouth of the part* 
ridge. 

Omena are taken by the Tlindacs from the voice of partridges ? and the 1 
proverb i5 used io express a person of little merit having obtained the 
confidence of a prince or great man, so that hi* advice is fallowed in every 
thing. 


ti£j f y 

m 1 

367. Let yours remain covered up till mine be sold,] 

Applied to a selfish person. 


o o o o o o a 

if** ^ Jil* 

368. What is yours is mine^ but mine is another 
affair. 

Used to describe a selfish person. 


H 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS.. tart U 


(j ^4 V £ Cf-J* ** J-* 

369. He lias neither how nor arrows, what kind 
'Of Pitf(hti4i (c*r soldier) is he ? 


<3L 


Said of one pretends io qualifications which he does not possess* 

a ° 

I4J tigV } j j } i B jio 

SIX). To marry-an oilman and eat dry bread. 

Applied to one who attaches himself to some powerful person and yet 
remains iu distress. 

o o 

34^/. s j a ^ J*-> §4^ 6 d** 

371. Look at the oil, and the stream of the oil, 
(as it is poured out.) 

That is, examine the matter thoroughly. 

Ia* 0 ‘ v : 3 I a Jkjj* 


37S. By sprinkling a little oil he became a partner 
in the blanket. 

It is customary when a blanket is finished. In rub some oil on it to 
^ive it a gloss. One person having prepared a blanket, another dropped a 
little oil on it, and on the strength of that, claimed a share in the blanket. 
It is used to express a person's laying claim to a share in the property of 
others by making a very trifling addition of his own, 

WJ o o 

373. The oil expended is the oilman’s, but the 
masquerade is (called) B Jiueyajec’s. 

(Lit. A brother, but used as a title of Kawtf/*.) The expression is 
w?ed when one person gets the credit of a work performed at, the expense 
t>f another. 

f j £ .j ^ I (jJ f* ta? 

374. The oilman’s all three (viz. two oxen that 
move the mill, and the man who drives them) 
may die, and the post above break down. 

). f . The whole family may be ruined far aught I care. 1 have no cos- 
lacrn with them. 
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I. 

o o £ 

v j l # y** *0 i y * Jt */>j Q .v 

375. Three were invited, thirteen have come; put' 
water into the pease. 

i. e. To Increase their bulk, as provision had only been made forth* 
number invited. 



vm j J u l t- T * /*•' ^ (; je 

376. Three were invited and thirteen came; such 
in the custom here, the strangers eat up all, 
and the family may whistle for supper* 


v’ ^ i^<s> ^ A" f'T *Jt y 

“ , 0 ° • o 

V^ui* 1 r'oSyW. *#**j 
$77. Three were invited, thirteen have come; hear 
this wise speech of Rag ( ho and Chetun, who say 
put (more) water into the pease, v. 375 . 


tA * w' ; ‘-’b 

378. A sack-cloth bqddice requires to be tied with 
a straw. 

You, must act according to circumstances,. 


• * 




3J9. The sorry horse requires a whip; a sign if 
enough for the generous steed. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 


PART. ‘Ii 



380. 


A broken arm is worn in a sling. 


i. e. Though a man’s reUtioos prove worthless, he cannot desert them. 


o - - o • 

V‘ X * ^ ^ 

381. Rrasiers exchanging pots. 

i. e. A bargain between two peoi>le equally knowing, cut* 

diamond, 

o o • • 

j&M* a'"* if* 1 -*** ^ ^ 

382. The maimed painter (without a hand) re- 
grets in his mind. 

Applied to express tbe regret of one who sees himself excluded froi^ 
An employment for which he is very capable. 

o o - 

•V* J* ^ ; y/f jV 

383. He got a blow in climbing the mountain, and 
now breaks the grinding stone at home. 

Applied to one, who, haring suffered injury from one whom he is unable 
6 q cope with, wreaks his vengeance on his owa family and dependents. 

« a a 0 

x £ y* y uV £**>< Cfcj l < 0 * 

38i. Whoever worships God is God’s ; there none 
inquires about his extraction. 

7 uV uS* £ ™ <S l 

385. A lover (or gallant,) a son-in-law and H 
nephew, these three are never grateful. 

386. Burn that woman's body who quits one 
&nd goes to another. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
tp*i fi ^ 7 ^ I ^ ^ 

387. To go is at one's own option, but to return 
depends on another. 

U**!! / *—4 ^ W 0 V C_* A ^ k? 

t, * > a s 

tr** ^ i ( * *d c.' /i k -' %p £■— * 

388. We must go, as sure as two and two make 
four, and cannot remain. Who would bo plaiting 
hair on such a bridal bed ? 

The above couplpt was delivered by Uueer Khooirooh his death bed. 



i J >!*■ *<h'~ £? 


& ^ l. 


t) 


389. This rope (entanglement, incumbrance of 
family, <fcc.) will last as long as my life. 

j, 51 Isi <s j{ y w u W 

390. He is a perfect stranger, and yet addresses 
me iu the most familiar manner. 

Cl 

is! Jj C_5^ w ^ 

391. While there is life there is the world before 
me. 

o 

.4* L* (.SaA j IS 

892. The loss or gain is my master's. 

i. e. I am indifferent about it. 

{J* *7 UA.I 1am 4*-CX> 

893, As long as there is a cup-bearer {i. c. a pro¬ 
tector) there is hope. 


ft ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

"f oJA j (j~-> Lx wWj —>a 

394. While there is lii’e there is hope. 


TA'R'f I 




... 7 

J I ^ I y X i £ *2 *J J 1 £L **** 

395. He has been in this (wretched) state, ever 


since his hair began to grow. 

i. e. Since his infancy. (Always used in a bad sense.) Ever since he 
btgaft, to acquire power his conduct has beep t&us evil and oppressive. 


« <50 I a yj' c fi *r*» 
uV & ^ 1 A 


396. When I had peas$, I had- no teeth, and nov* 
that I have teeth, I have no pease. 

Spoken wh^ij the means and capacity of enjoyment come at different, 
times. 


I • 

b\ U, ,) L< Lj f U* J , I La*. 


397. (Lit.) Extend your feet according to the, 
length of your sheet. 

Cut your coat a counting' to your cloth. 


o - p ° _ _L. 

i^a y&> us 1 * ^5 us* 

* 

398. The more sirup you put, the sweeter it will be. 

Used to recommend that expence or labour be not spared on any par¬ 
ticular affair. 


o o 9 o 

U (ji* O'" I U 


399. To make a hole in the vessel out of which 

fef 

one lias eaten. 

To prove ungrateful* or injure one’s benefactor. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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j IS j;£sam. I tf V* 


400. To cut the branch on which one sits. 



To express* 1st. Extreme folly, 2d, Ingratitude. It is an ill bird 
that bewray* it* own Beit. 


^ J Jr! &*£ 


401. The nuptial procession is proportioned to the 
rank of the bridegroom. 

_ f ° 

402. In the city where you wish to sell flowers, 
do not kick up the dust. 

That: is, if disgrace hefal you where you were oace respected, do not 
remain there. 

* ® 

403. What does he who has never had chilblains 
know of another’s pain. 

' He jests afc scars that never fcH a wound. 


j 


o a 

Jj T1*^ Af <s j j^pf ^ 


9 9 




401. The horse is fitted to the rider; God has 
brought a suitable pair together. 

* t f ' 

J,* y K\ j 1 u»* ^ 

405. Chew not charcoal with the same mouth that 
jou use in eating betel, 

1 st. Do not abuse him 'whom you have once commended, 2 d. Do not 
•ubmit to indignity where you have formerly been treated with respect. 


pint 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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406 . \\ here he sees a sleek countenance there ho 
slips. 

Spoken of a tlme-servef, wlifl courts the favor of the great and pros* 
perous, and suits his coaveraaticn to their inclinations* 


y j u Ij£=£** I ^ j 

— *— > 

407. Sing his praise who feeds you* 

• 9 fS 

1 *i£. j i 

408. Whose soever is the pot^ his is the swordt 

That is, he who pays his soldiers best is beat served. 

A f 

409. Whoever holds the cudgel; his will be the 

buffalo. 

ClUblaw Ihat tI,C mm po ' Brprf<l1 ’* Eenerally successful in all disputes. 

° r o 

J ■* ,=s v i> ■*(£&) ^ ^5*” '* 

410. He for whom I have stolen so much, calls me 
thief. 

To describe ingratitude. 


/ 9 

U J ‘r***’ tt*» I } i (A i£a«,a, 

*“ > 

411. He who holds the ladle (with which victuals 

are served out) has every body attached to him. 
* o, . O _ 9 • 

> J LT etf4> *•' >* 4 \ji J *•* (j* a /j jC*ifc 

412. He that has ten bullies to back him will 
carry off the treasure of others. 



1. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

» a o ° 

1. #j *v\ _j*yy•» <t*.- ■ *•■ 



jC 

j^jJUsS ^ J »; — ~ _jA T v/ i* 0^- - 

413, Whoever has never seen a tiger let bun look 
at a cat, and whoever has never seen a jobber let 
him look at a batcher. 

* • / 

\#3* *) MHi 

414. When the pair (at Chuosur ,) is separated the 
piece is taken. 


To inculcate the value of unanimity. 

* s * 9 9 i« 

«/h.’ j- o^i*^ J w * &? 

jl* M-i! J' vJ 

415. That spring, in which we saw the blossoms, is 
gone; now oh bee, only thorny branches without 
leaves remain on the rose tree. 

0 o 

CIQ^jtf yj^y* J&*. 

416, Pearls are of no value in a desert. 


i. e, K raqn of talents and learning if* of no estuttsdioft aoiong ignorant 
people To throw pearls before swine. 

O m © 

S&ijy* t*+ 

* 

417. Who has seen the peacock dance in the forest ? 

Applied topne who ha* displayed wealth, ability’s splendor, among 
{jtrartgeiM, os those who cumiot judge of hie exctUeaw, and uwt in the piac® 
where he is known. 


I 


*mrzy 
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ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

o 9 ° # . 

418. He that kindled the fire will extinguish it. 



Applkd in two ways, 1st. That a commotion is most easily eppeaRed by 
him that excited it. 2d* TJiat *jfflicii6®« »ent by Go» can only tie alievi-t 
Bled by him. 

o o 0 o 

I jti ^ <£>}* *b r 1 Jf- 

439. He that makes trovvsers must leave a place to 

p- through. 

T.> r he hc&Lity cf tciaklng to the condUMMi’ fchd otWi&tlng bbsUt^ 

. oh;s in au\ *^ork which one undertakes. Lout before yoit Unp. 

* 

La ,/ ^ S.AJ L 

420 . Tlie young; (maid) goes to the grave, and the 
old one looks out for a husband, 


T-*ed to f*p *•«*». r,ny iticonyrniiy, 

h/k* 

fel. Youth is madness. 

* . a F o o 

J <£?'?£** J Jb**^ >1 £*•*)*' 

422. Such a hiiiirgiooin ?:i come to inurry me as ^ 
cvmnot look on vvithoufc a fever. 

O 0 

■ h.4 Ji b* O." 

423. He that plays dice without assistance or sup¬ 
port. will be ruined sooner or later. 

Jv. ( iV (1~ 

; 3 lit ^r* i.V -r 

424 feVtiVi 3euii:ie:c are eaten for this sake of their 


sweetness. 


1. 
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^ 'J dh" <?*' l<i J *" 


<SL 


425. People submit to eat leavings for the sake! of 

(he sweetness. 


i. e. It. ia prudent to fwbpiit to mortificftlkms fjbf the sake of 

solid advantages, To kUs the child for the ^ak* 1 of the nurse. 

o o o Q 

^/ r 3~ '■V* y-fj* - 

425. He that exalt,etli himself shall be humbled. 

O • 

kM »*> L’ J S>- J. *>- 

427. VV hen a mole grows beyond bounds., it be¬ 
comes a wart, 

i. e. A virtue in excess may become a-vu-t. 

* - * 

llU- i»i 

428. When yon know.you arc about to lose all your 
wealth, then you had bettor give half of it away. 

D D O 

1|!kaj »>*« 

429. To see a.ml to behold are the same. 

Applied to two peoplp v- ho toll thi* story but; in difjbretit wore*. 

t ^ 0 ft o 

•iwi^W d** 

^e J V ^ i\>* •>* ^ v ,-Vr- 

410. Collect as much* wealth as you can, you must 
die; your son-in-law (or powerful person) will get 
your Utasure ; if you have no sou in la tv it will 
fall as a escheat to the king. 

4ppU«d to a 
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tL-'** ^ jk U ^ b) 1 J % * m y ?* 

431. Give half year wealth to save the retmmslei*, 
See 428. 

k o js« ® 

y* u* i-V-' uL*^?‘ 

432. How can he that gives pain to others, enjoy 
tranquillity ? 

A ft 

I’Jv’C’P C£* lSj* l$)* 

433. If Kdbeeht go and die at Kasee, Vvhat obliga* 

tion has he to Ram ? (or Goo.) 

N. B. A Hbuho dying at X?«iwrt«j of necessity ob^jns salvation 5' there¬ 
fore it is not by the favor of Oo». Bpoken by one who baa long paid court 
to another with a view of being nerved* and at length obtains his object by 
bis ow» exwfiem 

£ O 

ttv 

434. The cloud that thunders much, rains little. 

The greatest barkers bite not sorest dog* that bark at a distance bite not' 
at. hand* great premium ere<» mall, per formers j or great cry andiitth? yltabl. 
He is na the best wiight that hews mafstapaila. 

x -° 0 

435. The devotee is gone and notlung but ashes re¬ 


main on his seat* 

i, e. The soul in tied and nothing but dust is left. (To deacnbe ibe death 
of any one.) 

o _ f o 

y djj £- rt f ity aiV 

436; A Jogee who does not know the duties of his 
profession, what does lxis stained garments avail. 

Th# gown doca not ccnatkttts file clmrchraaa- 


1 
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W 


Lr 1 '* ui ) u^3?" 

437. If two Jogees quarrel, their cups are demo¬ 
lished. 

he, They possess nothing eUw* You oari gat nothing of the cat but her skin* 
* ° o 

438. Even the care of an ox is an incumbrance to 


a devotee. 

9 

4<! cr 0 e/ 

439. A circuit like the Jogees. 

Ini, Applie i to one who f;».ys short visits and seldom. 2d, To one who 
pay* frequant via ill. 

o 

440. He that beats a Jogte, dirties his hands with 
ashes. 

To express that it is unprofitable to p*ess the poor*. 

e © * 

£?* gryeZ* vy* cr»jf 

441. That which dwells in the mind is seen in 
dreams. 

• • 

t-.y* htfH Urr J.'^s o;y 

442. The more a blanket is wet, the heavier it be¬ 


comes. 

1st. When a person has danced attendance on a great man for some time, 
end complaifts to his friend that he has derived no fruit from it. f the other 
advises him to make no complaint but continue his attention t applying this pro¬ 
verb in confirmation of his advice. 2d. CJsed as an expostulation with one 
who having^nn in debt does not even take carr, to pay the intereat, vrfreieby 
the load accumulates daily. 
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ft A 

413, As* a fowl gets fat, its 



becomes-tRe tighter, 


i. t». Thfi ricshejc a. miser becomes, ho grows the oloser fitted*. 


- - *° 

2.J **?" Wv-* •/> id. JP If 

,444. A blanket is not to be thrown away on account 

% V 

of the lice. 


i. e, Agrc»t advantage is not to b« given up fo» a flight iuflonvemer.ee 
which attends it 

o e * o o • 

445, That which is in the pot will come on the plate. 

That Is, a man's conversation will be conformable ta the qnnlitieff of hi« 
wijud, Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth Bpefcksth. See 444 Persian. 

« 9 9 

lj jt lils> c^v* / -Vc 

446, A corpse does not become light by removing 
the hair of iheptibcs, 

To denote that * pert><m's lostrot gain is of such u nature as not to be felt, 

• _j Si 

W^,— A../, i/*J kbtf (A®' 

447, Wherever the hungry wretch goes, there 
will be famine. 


To describe a person who is very unlucky. 

3 ^3^ \J 

4.48, Wherever the bridegroom is, there is tire 
nuptial procession. 

v o 

jS ( Ki,jb b ) u Vjd U bf 

449. My abode is in the post of danger. 
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U* * 4 )J yjfi J'PUi^ * 4 }J J^f- 
450. Ztf. Where there are no trees, even the Palma. 
Ckristi is a tree. 


A man with wry little wisdom, science, wealth, Ac, in highly esteemed 
where no body harany, Parmi lea aveugles le fedrgaa eat Hoi. 

t~ !»- J' h i 

451, Where one hundred must be expended, if you 
expend 125 it is no matter. 

j. e. There are certain occasions on which it is not good to be too rigidly 
OMntBic 4 l, *• ’ '* \ 


u* sr' u'*J v ."-yt-> j'v?' 

453, She pushes a large pestle where a needle can 
hardly pass. 

Applied to a great calumniator, and one who winds into the confidence of 
tho .uoct cablioua, 

* - * 

w * <i f W*uV C-* j*J u\f 

453. The dead are buried where they die. 

To exprcsB that a dispute is best settled where it arose; or that in every 
place matter* iffijfM hfl determined ttacording to the customs of that place* 

_* * 4 

y \i jS\jtj 'J ly jZ£ U. ij 

>*“* — ^ J U*-> i^yr p«l 

454. Where a man’s talents are not valued, there is 
no place for him; what should a washerman do in 
a place where people go 1 naked. 


«IQNli 01 
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UiYlh'fj-i jfr 

455. The thorns of a bramble. 

To chjlteribe one who sticks fast, from whom it is hard to disengage oni’t 


•elf. 

4 


« 0 


Hj* K * ; >"*V ^<£'*" '*** 


456/ The liar, even'though of gold tor profitable) 
is worse than leavings or offal. 




^ .••-JbjV 4 ** 


t-.r* 


V-.j«r 


457. Neither does the liar die, nor is the city purl* 
fied. 

An imprecation, indirectly charging the person to whom it U addressed 
Tritfa falsehood. 


a o • 
t^< lift J i,n« ^ 

458. Wlmt occasion is there for ceconoipy in telling 
lies. 

i, e. When a raan has once transgressed the bounds qF truth, them ift 
thing to restrain him witlim bourn is. 

o ° © — 

^41 H o-J fj£ yi HT 

459. If yon dirj not tell lies would not your be!J| 
split ? 

• » • «» 

A. >H - * i J <L Ji *i s ■I**' 

400, If he did not tie, his belly would swell. 

To describe one who an unconquerable habit of mb. 
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481. The house of the dishonest does not prosper. 

Cheating play never thrives. Honesty i? the beat polity. 

jir 

402. 1st. Liars obtain credit in this world. 2d The 
world is a deception, jet all believe in it. ■ 

A laying tikcu from tha Fcdant philosophy which denies the reality of 
t*V lai objects. Applied when an impostor obtains credit. 

o 9 

^ V ^ gT* ^ t*** 

463. The lifctr s face is black; (i. e. He is disgraced) 

and the man who speaks truth, is prosperous. 

Tt?U the truth and shame the Devil.. 

o . 

<~s*v '-r' s £l £_g> nr 

464. The man who speaks the truth is overcome and 
reduced to misery by the liar. 

Might overcomes right. 

1 / r*d/'* str 

465. Point out a living man’s house and a dead 
man’s grave, 


t,V 

466. Lit. A live fly cannot be swallowed. 

*■ e - ^'* difflcitft to i^alloW it aUv«, and if swallowed, It is re)ect»*cj'by 
jronutuig. hi, No one willingly involves iumaeif ia r«ivM< ad* 

A» evident truth cannot fat? denied. 


K 
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$fl. You take 'ilo conccrti about him while afftiS, 
but will bewail his death with noisy lamentation. 

\A men’* worth i> notfcsvrn un'il he Is 4o««l. 

468 . In the woWditiiiSreil is onfy attiotig the bring. 

XBtd by way of.. nsolit«W, «posWftitli' e rvittl 6i*k *M !*»•• t «*»»* 
vegaotly over thfc 

<2.^i £tjj4> A 

460. Depending on anothta'fur .ubsistanec. 

470. Such as your pay, stitfli wifrte In-service. 

Point d 1 argent point u ^ • Q KO supper. 

■ ■» S . -V v * - f r 1 

* -O- *> 

tM 

471. Every country has its own fashions. 

(Scot.) Every Land both ii= own Ln..gh and every corn tt® own c»ff. 
(hat.) Suih est moa . 

( Eftg.) When at Homo do as^the people of Rgme do. 

o ft* * # ‘ , * * 

^ri) *• 

? 47& The sKein corresponds ‘(toff life thread and the 
daughter resembles her mother. S&tvNo. 483. 

fake a bird out of a good nrsf. Vou can’t make a SVlk r-i*' out of # 

«ow’*£Br. 


A 


. £'-i i £ JS '-*-T < v . 'v 

4® ym ac ^ will hy ^warded. 

> -Ifc# jr&i rttefc'* , -.nr s*&mt-at -fab #* 

£«* Pul I, Scat, ly SdV to, ami iWfcmV 0<* > • *♦*>« *«*** - 



oriental 




-n m , * * * 

$7$, Such as is the mouth such is the slap, 

That is, the punishment of ■ «gsry crime will be in porporticra to its niBgnt- 


lud*- 


c£i / 

475. Let things be suited to one another; a3 the 
leg'g’-pluot to dried fibh, 

*fo fiignify that things are weU matched, (In a uatirieal sense.) 

f . -a 

4 * w ** ^ 

^»*3 — J " a tNi jW- £*■■13*^9’ 

476. From whoever quarter the wind blows you 

I 

must turn your buck towards it. 


t\ e. Suit before the wind, or ®i« n V with ti c wtr- 

It *Uo mean* that you must confor m to, orpotcccordmg.tadrc^ta^e^ 
fSfcoLj As the wind blows seek ynefo Eeel. 

(■%*&') FqU do^^onr hat on tho wind end«. ; 

(tat J Is aupie*.' qm &© ad ew^aa e rt eummc dat omn©% 


4 * 

M Wj 

477. Thv* work will be in porportion to the pay, 

:,ee No. 470, 

A A 

J*/{ ftff t H 

4 <8- Such as is the soul, such are the angels (whicf* 
come to receive it at the time of death.) 

To f&prpM iivU every one will h® reward*^ according f« woik^j 
. bqt it w a m«i»Nj taktfQ in « bad *|Cfts*e- it q!«n me* s ** - l or thm S 9 

are well matched: (in a satirical sepfltf.) 




* 


* ‘XL }* vb* 

479. As you do so you will receive: look and see 
whether it is not so. See No. 473. 

As you measure so *haU it be mitted to you again. 



480. It is the same whether my husband stay at 
home or remain abroad. 

i. *, He is good for nothing i (applied lo any worthless person.) 


o 


481. Render to every one according to his quality } 
to the Raja's son a buffalo. 


i. e. A great man ought to have a great thing. Bender to Caesar what £* 
Cvs&r’s pile honor to whom honor ia due. 



483. One turn meets-another; if rats can eat iron, 
a kite may carry off a child. 

This proverb is founded on the following story. A Wan having occasion 
to travel abroad, left a quantity of iron in charga of a friend. On his return 
after several years his friend told him the rat* had eaten up tho i*on. Ms 
said nothing, but waiting an opportunity seized the other’s child, concealed 
him, and told his father he hud seen a kite carry him off. On the other* 
•Hedging the impossibility of tha thing* hi# frltud. «ude this reply, 


MINIS t » r 




hskh li 
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xfj I* 1/ cr* £«* * oV* <a?r 
483. As the gentleman is made of wood, so is his 

beard of tow. 



Spoken in contempt of any ofca. 

m * 0 -<s ^ « 

0 r 9 " J ® dJ ■* 

484. Those that sing the praises of Heat; (or 
Muuadevc,) and that merely utter inarticulate 
sounds, are treated alike. 

Spoken of one who dfaea not dUcrqniq&to between those who aen*e htra 
wall or ill 


C) d ^.A*. 

483. Accept such service as you can obtain, whether 
it gives meat or butter with rice. 

Thin i«i med by way of advice to a penoft, to he satfafipd with wfcttt ho 
ItfPi got, TRlhpr ll'an If nut. to precarious employment, with tha view of obiain- 
i»!g more, Don't quartet with your bread and butted 

° . 0 

486. Pour t 'edus, the fifth a cudgel, 

i. e. He who does not listen to precepts, or reason must be compelled to 
da b43Ul A bridle far the horse, a saddle for tha^ess and a rod far the fools hack, 

* 9 

a\ u» *Y J Y jtU 

487. There is moonlight for a few days, and then it 
is daH£ as before. Riches have wings* 

Appfuja expjesj, the transitory nature of pvot?perfiy t 


/ 


1* 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS.' r*kx It, 


•'* voV 

4$8. All the four roads are wide. 

I e. There is no mterruplioiL A willing heart maketh light work* 

^ j~<L$$}£ I./k* 

489 Before the servant a dog, before the dog s* 
pcsh khuemu (a tent sent on in advance.) 

Thp phrase h used when n servant, .vho haa received an order from his 
master, sends another instead of going himself. 

fir 

490. Serve him that desires (respects or esteems) 
you, but mention not him that dislikes you. 

Spoken by cne to whom any thing has been oShred with a bad grace^ 
which he in consequence will not accept. 

a 9 f 

u* Ui* j’j J S-f* 

491, God rights him that keeps silence. 

Virtue is it* own reward. He that bun.l'leth bimafitf filiall be mahod. 
"The reverse of No. 4 £ 6 . q. v. 


ti;?- 

492. It is dark under the lamp. 

Used when crimes are committed near the seat ©f mitWily ». Anakgoui 
to the proverb, M The naarer the church the farther from Goo. 1 ’ 


x 

sor. Ii ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

9 '* 

.d-b. Jy* ohj tltf" . 

' 493. Lit. The lamp is lighted and enjoyment is at 

hand. 

XUuU*; 1st. To the ptfteticfe of tiffhttnp: Tamp* at rtfe sliriw?* of holy men, 
a frnm which re!tffioup act, the votaries exp^t the uocotopiUhmaot of th*Jr 
wishes. -2(5, Tcuhfi prr.etico of'the PnqttT.i, called Nuti^iOnadcc, >vno gc about 
begging with u lump m their hands, vrhwc? Lise alfna fl ,ve ® u 

Called Chtrtizh or a a much a* to •** , bv My lamp is lighted, you. 

« have flow an opportunity of obtaining a blessmg by giving me aim*.* 
3cl. To the habits otMiberlinos,iVieve?, arui others, who look fo th? night, 

».tvhen - lam pB fere Ugfttaft, aathe favourable tusascn tor obtaining ’Wishrss. 

| ^ ^ » 

494' Lamps out, the turban vanishes. 

To esepre^j that when the ruler of a onmhry die* or h deposed, crime* 
■^ra Qomtoiiwd wrthUimpunity. When the oat i* away, the tale* wul play. 

49I>.' The death of birds is.sport to the villagers. 

Spr.1tin wlu;n 0 W( Makes *pm : t of kfie uiialbuaues of auother. 

It is spoiT to you but death lo us. 

o x * ^ „ 

IjJ jJW* * 1 PJ* 4 

490. In the street ^inhabitedby bird-catchers, the 
voices of various animals #re heard, 

_ • - a ' 

Afpfi’eti U$ ana** Jib ly * - *« cv**v rounds** * d.f *t;. t opinion. 

/ • • t > - 

. ,, J £ i/i 1 ^ up sf ^ V 

497. \yiiiIeyou sojourn in -this transitory world., 

(} SOll.o ggOiJh 
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ft 

LT* y'i^~ Ji«» 


493. 61 on shadow; I will follow; and I implore 


the aid of the whole congregation of saints. 


Put irt rtoouth ft woman who Bflihet* extreme delicacy, no as to bouni* 
fthle to tvali< wifhftttt great difficulty, ahe desires her shadow lo^ocn befoafc, 
mid says that with'the osststanecof the saints she will follow as fast as she can, 

* 3 Jm 

t*H £_ UJ r* 

499. She went for refuge to the family of her rival. 

*To express One's taking a step that must inevitably teatl to-his or lies- rum. 
o 0 o 

Lsf <-V \j~f / 

500. A cobler is liable to be pressed to work, even 


were he to mount up into heaven. 

To describe tm unlucky person, whose fortune do«» Aot change by 


change of situation. 


C5 J ’ A :V J‘ 


5CI. Chmnetce (a naitie usually given to female 
slaves) is become very gay. 


Thts phr ase is used ia express that one generally raaroao, 13 in uncom* 
monlv good humour, or that a miser begins to apund his money like 
ft gentleman. 

9 

fV cL / V 1 s*~J yf J**- I ji 

o _ 6 

p- -T* J l 1 jl f* \JS»« &***■ )JJJ 

502. A piece of sandal-wood came into the house 
of a cobler. who continually beat leather with it. 
The sandal filled the world with its cC aiplaiuts 
that, " I have to deal with the mean.'*. 


OBIENTAL PRO VERBS* 8 

0 

jU‘ ^ U t 4 jUj. 

503. C'hew. the pease or play, the hagpipp, 

(Eng.J Either dance or hold the candle, 

u‘ 1A* K Jsr 

A man dies from the stroke of a pea, 

express tile instability <jf human iifcv 

3 B m ^ 

<£■ "?* ~ il ^ J^ (d-J * -81 ^ ^ 

505. The CJluobe (or Brahmun acquainted with, 
four Ve.dus) went to .become a Ch,.hjibbe (or learn¬ 
ed in six, which do not exist,) and-he has fallen 

« * * * * • 

0 J * • 

into doubt whether he can even retain, the rank 
of Dole (or of him who knows, two.)' 

A Chuobe of Muthoom went to a Vm# in the hope# tifbeingf promoted to tlwa 
Tank of a Chhubbe, but having been unfortunately called Bobs by ona of tha 
Ring’s attendants, he fancied bis rank to have been reduced from'four to two, 
instead of being advanced from four to six. It is used to express the folly 
atebition, or of not being with what wp have got. See No* 

a 

if A J ^JU j } ». 

508. Are the thieves, or the darkness [rone for ever ? 

i. e. Though you hav*5 now escaped, be not too secure, It also meaua 
although J&e present opportunity is gone by, another will occur, 

L 
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'«*& <£? 1/1* y 'e <2* *Ajf- JJf 

507. The thief has left off stealing, but not eac-j 
changing. 

That is, had habits though suppressed, will show themselves occasion ally. 
Jitis related that a thief haying been detected and punished, determined lo 
reform, and took on hhtnaelf the profession of a Fttqeer. Travelling in com¬ 
pany with other Fugters, when his fellow travellers were asleep, hia old 
propensities came strong upon him, and his mode of gratifying them, with- 
put being guilty of iheft, was to t*U the bundle of one from under hia head 
and put it under another’s. 

(Eng.^ What is bred in the bone will never wear out of the flesh. 

<£- J* <L j£ AT?" 

i 

508. When a thief is about to be put to death, he 
involves many in his fate. 

i. c. He gives informitUon against his accomplices, an<t even accuses the 
innocent. 

& *£& ^ Xjrtr 

609. A thief’s brother is a cut-purse. 

* O 

JlT ^ * JJ9- 

510. A thief’s brother is a plunderer of things 
committed to his charge. 

t .« 

La ^ 

511. A thief’s face is like the moon. 

Thii is interpreted in two ways, 1st. White and pure, v c. Wearing 
the aspect of innocence though guilty in reality. §d. Marked with dark 
patches like the moon* i, He ii betrayed by hi* looks. 




# 

li oriental proverbs. 

a • • • • . 


or 

e a 

u/ W »U y«)-» ^v» f 
SIS. He tells the thief to steal and the honest man 
to keep watch. 

Applied to a jjo-botwetn, wio cqtulllj «tita up both ptuttie* iu a disput*. 


oft o 

<rr ~AL«2“ uy* 

613. Theft dwells in the heart of the thief. 


(I 0 0 ,r 

u* jr u? '■* t Jj& 

hl4. The mother of a thief hides her Head In a 

granary when she cries^ (from shame or fear' of 

being known to Be related to such a person.) ' 

— ,<& 

Ji9~ 

515. The thief’s eye is fixed oh the wallet, (of. 
portmanteau ) 

6 a A ' 

51B. Theft and boldness together! 

Spoken oF ori$ who gtariei in hia crimes. 

A 0 

$1 7 Are you the thief and affect the judge? 


3* ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

* 0 

51S Theft and bulling at the same time 


o 


rkm I 



Vs* / ¥ v&r 

519. Stolen sugar is sweet. 

£•* gS ifif*- 

5SO. Even the Choonee says come eat me 

with ghte i 

In the process of flitting peks*, any pulse, which is don* by a mill, 
threfi substances are obtained Ut. T)ai, the split pease. 2d. ChQuncs, little 
ifragmertta broken off, which serve fotf food to the poor people. 3 d, Cho y a t 
Sm hnskflj wliicl, nfe given those Who eslAbtr.Choraee cannot 

at ft££ to purchase <V.«; so that the words here are used to dwjw *•< «- i** 0 * 1 
person making great pretenwons. 

Uj. V> IgU \J W-i {,5^1 J; Ujy®^ 

521. The rat is already unable to enter his hole, 
and would yon tie a winnowing fan. to bis ears? 

Used wfcetfseufF’h p6M»j>tefc(wo«lo «l m^tertaitam^nt^oj^rod' fot, Joii’y 
ojyej or appHtjd «o a person whd«cU up in boat rites? in a place which afforda 
employment for «mly one**. 

o m o 9, « ° 0 

U? V S>* 4 * ^ 

529. 'The winnowing fan. '»ay very welt 

but what sound can proceed from the sieve which 
is full of holes? * 

u e, An innooew. peih*a has a right t.o apetek, and may »|° 3ft * 
deuce| hut uot cme who wwerjd nah 



Sitrr. I. 
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S'J 9 i{* ^ v*?* 

t)S3. The beaiity '(v^hicii 1 ftri&es from<!ress f ) is Jrs. 
the portmanteau, and that ; Of in 

the platter, 

fi <5 

i. e. It depends on $iod livings ^ 

* * • *• ^ '’ Um ^ Uj -•■ 

<a./u&£i*'<? J 

62i. He went to become a ChjmJjhe, and liia oti«<itv 
al rank even of Dobe does not remain t , „ A 

• • ’ , • ■ ■ •■ I • ’• t 

It i« used to express the faUy pf him vtho, like the* 1 . a 

at 

•What he actually postieased in the tsuh pursuit 6f&'» 

No. 60S, % . , i 

. ' V ** . r* , * ik 2 W\ .. 

L j<|t 4S ' ‘ 1 

525. Bastards have ntirie df tiie 'icreriionies of the 


sixth or forttetb-day after Birth, 

•• '• *;> '-%> '<■- “9tv&> " v 

,i in e < t isj f-j 

«**?- jt 3*> ji ^j<T 

»nM) irf) b 


*«■ - • M & Tf .egg 


526. Whether the knife foil on the cucumber, or 

the cucumbersan theluiife'^the^elfect is the same.) 

••* ' ■"• .-1 lev?: i:i ) .’'I'd 

<*>•.',g|jrfV« . , a } 

527. A buffalo of the «nire. A fat slovenly woman, 

i> k v> 

o O o 

• * (/1 , 

6 .8. The little are worthless. 


w ~ « 



Cental i'&cjvmbs, tar* 

■ / 

* *® 

^4 ^ji j }4»- 

539, Give tip O Jat ! (a race much addicted to rob* 
b&ry,) the couch of others, 

i. *, b»ve off your habits of rapacity and violent |L 

— ^ * * 

** stfi* jjit-j&ir 

530. O Brarrible! let hie down. 


Supposed to bo upoW by a person who in some di#gU3t throws himself 
into a pond, but repenting lays hold of a bush to saye himself, but prettfijfo 
tfut the bush has laid hold of him. Applisd to one who perpetually intrude* 
■'any on another, and pretends that the other person will not part 


i/f 2W S 1 -i_ >** A At* 

531- The slave girl washed every body’s feet, and 
is ashamed to wash her own. 


Jl>yf J!>' tf? Jit ‘ 

b33. He takes no care of his things, and tiled 
abuses the thieves. 

e 

uy»j£ A 

533* Can flesh remain in a kite’s nest? 

(Eng.) Can a man ta^e ftr^in hi* boaona a&d not be burnt? 


w 


• f a 


534. No proof is required of that which it, before 
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! efctf \V‘ 

\ -f* u 

• 9 •, 

^ w^v?U dUftii jS 

£>35. He gives maintenance to the living, and be«> 
stows the due rites on the dead. 

Description of & liberal person, 

o f 

s CA< 4^* ^ j\b •*» 

636. If you confute the ruler, he knocks you down. 

i r e. It is in vain to dispute with him who has power in his hand*. 
a o 

J}) ^ <_£* jS JS*. Ja» 

537. Do that which is just and lawful as often as you 
please (but abstain from that which is unlawful.) 

538. T{ie fool is offended at him who speaks truth. 

539. He cannot get even his right, and yet ex¬ 
pects a present. 

• i • 

C** JP ^j*- U? 

540. Is good conduct become the cause of distress, 
and debauchery of success ? 

** ^ W# JJ 1 icfij* s/ 

541. To celebrate a grandfather’s obsequies at a 

confectioner’s sltop, i. e. gratis. 

To detc^bff one who supplies his own wants at the expense of others, 
(p-:j Cocks make free of burses’ corn* 
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b • 

r$y ■ o _o t .. r , 

djn v* y *>' t>' m ‘**£-_r f yl*- Jrr w J'** 

513 . Wlmt does the er-m-merchant" do, who is out 
of employment, but remove the com from ene. 
granary to smother. 




• I 


9 o f 

4 ^ *L f*!)*' 1 


MS' May God not give the wicked nails (to sc rut,eh. 
others.) L c. may 'he never invest them with 


power. 

\ Scut.) Ff.*--.sjsHcMild not have chap^itg slid.*. 


U U;Y* J.5jc yyj 
*, No one hath seen God, w? know b\& cxisteiio^ 
by reason* 

Applied to any fact which is ascertain*-.! fcy sv-donee, 


^ J CrJ)* ** 


Mo. Goo gives sugar to the eater or ungar. Vhafc 
is, he provides for all his creature* in pn t ovi/.on 
f.o thGr wauls 

God lliv yoiniig' .vjrSaa and dollies llio lilies of the field. 


d'y C: '. J J 

545. Gcc oi.'Iy ivirj’rs Uic (fvr-jgi U*«tt! pertu fl to b’OP» 
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J J_ J * w~». ‘ ^ U»- 


^47. Fear the wrath of Gon. 

Sttir] (0 one whp is abm\t to, commit aay bad action, 

C*Hf * 

548. God's club makes no noise. 

Spoken fcg one end-uriog opprqsiyot), which he can’t avoid. 

i/j 1 * uv u >?* JaJ, <£ Ui 

549. Even the cat does not catch, mice for Gon. 

i, e. People are generally interested by selfish- motives. 




0 cL * ^fJv J J. J !•>*• 


550. Quarrel among' yourselves as much as yon 
please, but Gon. grant that you may never sea 
the day of separation. 

• 0 9 0 0 

4/ \/f kj&t* V* |^P taA 

551. No one says what is agreeable to Gop, but 
every one says what is pleasing to man. 


O V y /Y* 

552. When. Gon is kind the world is kind, 

r p 9 

jy* i)z y j\+ 

553. If God is propitious, then all are favourable. 

0 D 

J** ^Ux^y A tfji? b ^ fj> ^;«a. tjfij* 

554. Whether the melon fall upon the knife, or the 
knifeyon the melon, the melon is the sufferer, 

Tli« weakeal go to ii> w«U. 

U 



us* ^ ^b £. J £ c- Jsl£~ 
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555. One melon acquires a colour from seeing an- 


other. See Part I Sect. II. No 22,3. 


02$*^ %k«^* l' ‘i 


556. She is supported by her husband, but gives 
her brother the credit of it. 



557. I have found Khi?,r. 

Said by a person who succeeds according to 
his wish. Agreeably to oriental history, Kim it 
or Kauzm is the name of a prophet, who is said 
to have found out the fountain of life, and having 
drunk thereof became immortal; and that he 
had therefore this name, from his flourishing and 
continual youth. The word is derived from 


jAi. it was green. The Moosuhnans appear to 
confound this person with Phineas, Elias or Eli¬ 
jah, and St. George, saying that, his soul passed 
by transmigration through all three;, and ac¬ 
cording to the best commentators upon the Qoo- 
fan, he is said to be the person aibuled to in the 
1 8th chapter, to whom Moses applied to for in¬ 
struction and information. Jn Hindoos,Juuee he 
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'■i* generally called Khwajo Knizuu, and fa con¬ 
sidered as the great guide to those who have lost 
their road. 


I find the following account, in Calmet’s Dictionary: u many of the Jem 
In our Lord's time believed Elijah to be risen from the dead in his person, 
orthut the soul of Elijah had passed into the body of Jesus Christ. Mdtth, 
!xvi. 14 . Marie vi. 15 . Lukq.ix, 8 . 

The Hutmlmen relate, that, one KliEPER or Kmzp, general of Af.etaw- 
ber’s troops (not Alexander the Great, but one more ancient of the same 
name) had (ho good fortune to find the fouutain of life, which Alexander 
liad long sought in vain. Kiieder drank large draughts of it, and so became 
immortal, lie is called Khedbr, which signifies verdant, because from that 
time he enjoyed a flourishing and immortal life* Kheder l.q, according to 
them, Elijah, who lives in a place of retirement, in a delicious garden, 
where is the tree of life, and where the fountain of life runs, by tfie help 
whereof his immortality is preserved : here lie expects the second coming of 
Jesus Christ, at whioh Elijah is to appear ouce more in the world,’* 


yj* Ui CUJ If 

553. Who has stopped the people’s throats. 

*,Uu L y\}j ^ 

559. The tongue, or voice, of the people is God's 
kettle-drum. 


( 'Jut.) Vox pop till vox Dei. gee No. 3 £ 0 , of this Sect. 

0 9 

h' ri y y r* d y*^ 

580. If any one be allowed to take rest a little un¬ 
der the dagger, what will it avail him? 

O 

uy* 

561. lie is in a hare’s sleep, i. e. He is negligent. 
See Part I. Sect. I. No. 154;. 
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' j ^ y Jjp '/ t Ah Jr- 'y ol**- 

562. The tray is large as well as the cover, if you 

take it off, you will find only half a cake. 

There is a play upon the last word ) j which cannot be retained in ifr* 
translation. The word when used a* d noun, signifies a kind of cakn 
made of meal of pulse and fried in Gkc& or butter* 

o o 0 O 

lL£\=- J*4> cJb ^ 

563. The tray is clean as well as the cover, if you 
lift it off, you will see that there is nothing but 
dust, or that it contains nothing atalL 

M m 

<± y o* 

564. Ilis teeth were completely set on edge (so as 
to be unable to bite.) i. e. He was rendered entirely 
helpless. 

565. The flatterer’s face is black. 

! > 

ii e. He is disgraced, 

566. The stuffing of a pack saddle. 

Applied to any worthless thing which ia only required to fill .bp «pac** 

- 0 A * * 

jKj JJi iJ ^£_ 4* A cy L>‘!» 

. 567. He lives upon alms, yet belches in the market. 

Applied to any one, who boasts of acquirement* which in fact ar* 
borrowed. 
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568 * A generous man gives and his cash-keeper is 
distressed at it. 

A e/ A. 

569. A liberal man has three rights; to give, to 
make others give, and to take back what he. has 
given. 


Spoken in reference also to Goa and a master* 


t* jr At ft 

570. The boat of the generous mounts upon the 
hill 


i. «. He is always successful. 

d'i cl > 

d 

> o\ 

571. lie never tasted betel-leaf even in the time of 
his grandfather; but was fatigued to death in 
showing his teeth. 

It IB applied to a pencil who gives himself airs in showing of any hr*; 
acquisition, 

l_5 ft * 0 LT* J'j 

572. There is something bjack in the pease. 


That its, l suspect some latent mischief. See Part I, Sect. IL No. 

573. Money does the business. 

f jTftj. ) Money wakes she more to go. See Part I* Sect. I. No, 213„ 
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opV [ ihj u, 




57E lie that is dissatisfied on account of money, is 
not to be reconciled by words. 

1; . 

575. He got no filth upon his teeth. 

j, e. H« h in great poverty. 

o* */■- 

576. Bread which has been bitten by two people. 

To express that great,intimacy subsists betwean two people. 


0 . 






57T. Not even a straw was saved to pick his tcetti. 


To express ettretu » distress in eonsaqneupe oF th« Idas of one's property 
either by fire or tlieft, 

f 9 
jUl 

578. Ha isr so liberal as to strip himself even of bis 
. breeches* (Generally spoken ironically to de¬ 
scribe a miser.) 

<t~j) &*>■ jjh u» 4? tj Ai'j 

579. Neither corn nor grass, but water six times 
every day. 

Spoken of on* who w ready to give any worthies! thing but not what is 

•ik«a i“*- * #- — 

&*'i / <±' 3 ^ £■ ’** 

1)50. lie is ready to eat, but unwilling to work, 
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58]. Tlie son of the waiting maul .Chumelee, is 
called Mirza. Mocha. 

♦ . v * * * 

Applied to one at’mean descentA*ho affecta jiraiftness. The two narne*, 
lire Lhe names of dowers, but aka hppiledto persons. " 

vv*? 

582, To conceal pregnancy from lhe midwife. 

Applied'to ohe who fefFefcts mystery towards the person who is utresvcty 
in bis secret, 

U V*3r U? >*,.;> £\ £ 

583*. There is no coqpcaliug pregnancy from >lfye 


midwife. 


z* - <£. 

G81. On the head of the Dctfc are betel and (lowers. 

Taken from the play of Wind man's buff, in whiph crie .child, under ike 
character of a /)«,ee, or wailing maid, lies up the eyei of that* one who. is to 
search for the thief, . 


v ^ £ ^jT jf-» 'jj ^ 1^4 j>-& . 1 J 

y f 

585. Your nurse is dear and likewise your grand¬ 
father ; but, if you do not let them go to heaven, 
pray who else is to go? 

i. e. Ah you must p*irt with one or other, say which of the two you vvoufd' 
rather part with. 
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597. In doubt, lie lost both his temporal and spiri¬ 


tual advantages. 

t 

589. A lean ox weak relation places, hi * hopes 


maledictions, 

i. e. If kept o>»t of hia inheritance hy a &tT4Pge? x \\& ^ rvp, a f 

redrew but by praying for the death of the other, 

t » < t 

<£~ of \J ^>y'^ 

583. Who listens to a, lean (or poor) tn,asiciaf\?- 


In the spirit of the monhish rhyme. 

Yir bene vestitM , 

pro rcstUus bene pcritus % 

Creditor a wille, 

tyuemvis idiot a/n jit ittej 

Si car eat vede 1 

y et - s u vestttus honeste, 

fiutlius erf taudi*, 

Quamvis aicat wane quod audit. 


m v 

Jx* iLt 

,90. Shah Mudar kills (or afflicts) the weak. 

Applied to one who oppresses .ad tyram«* over tW who are unable t. 
„ irt , but dares not attapW the strong. (*»»» Mooan was a «*»<*“» 
lint, whose tomh at Mukunpoor is fre H uentcd by pilgrims.) 


I d* 

591. He that is sore oppressed, will wound his op- 


pressor. 

(IZnf.) A worm wiU turn on him that on it. 


NX 

\«A - ^ 

! i 

O*: mN'Ms PRO VERBS* 8J 

a/ 

\if i _ 

£9#- Tp interropi w1m> is making- reasonably 
propositions, 

° « >• 

593. Even, two kicks from a milch cow are accept¬ 
able. 

That is, one will put up with same inconvenience or mortification where 
fys has a prospact of advantage. 

<3 Q 

tA* cL j/./ V J<*. 
fi94. To put the ocean into a goglpf. 

To say much‘it* Tew words ? also to attempt impt>5*ibtUtks., 

♦ * • 

V/jW £L **?* t /j, [jjj 

595. Fo live in the river and he at enmity with the 
crocodile. 

*. e. To be on, had terms with him, under whose authority one is placed. 

$96. The cat of the banquet* 

i. e. One whci presents himself uninvited at every feast, 

o 

' J* lf*)r *a* £ 

5Sli The wish,ot the cnen:,', hearthasbeen fu t— 
filled. 

0 f " : -'i *■ 

dJir \<± J <L. f X • 

i>98 He went to (lie south country, and did not 
return, but took up his abode at Chundercs. 

Applied to>one vHKyhas gmte ab'oad » dotty \\... ■ ago, and .deserfad iri<3 
own country, 


N 
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599 He whose heart is fixed upon a frog, will ne« 

t % 

ver think any thing of a fairy. 

% • 



600. The ten Ser weight of Dulioo, 

Expresses one who intrudes upon a conversation with something entity, 
foreign to the subject. Dvlloo was the name of a gram merchant, who used 
a weight of ten Scrs j whereas none else used a larger than that of five, Hia 
tirra is thence applied to any thing incongruous. 



$ 01 , Those who went to Dillee in search of em¬ 
ployment, are returned begging. 

Applied to one who went out with great hopes, and returns disappointed, 


0 


U n » JjjA |»4 

(502. To be without breath. 

i, f . Either dead or very nearly so. 




603. From Postee, a man who takes opium, the 
same name is applied to a paper figure, made for 
the amusement of children, resembling an old 
man with a paper in his hand, and his head 
shaking or nodding with the wind, like that of 
one who is drowsy from (he use of opium; its 
value ia only the eighth part of a Puesa. 

Applied to si&npty it contemptible^ good for nothing* creatyH. 
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60L The old woman is nut worth more than a far¬ 
thing and you pay a groat lor shaving her head. 

605. The bird is worth a farthing, and you pay a 
groat for plucking it. 

To express the expending an any thing more thaR it is worth, 

t)'-> u,’3- 1 / */** 

606. One who talks idly and without meaning is 
so called. 


Signifies the chattering Of ohirplng of birds; and is also 
applied to a smalt bellows vnada to imitate that sound; % toy lor children. 

S5Vi^ U*"** J ** \>J* J** 

607. There is only a farthing’s worth of split peace , 
I must be host and guest myself. 

i. *. There ia hardly enough for ope person. 

X s \J~*i h ! ^ '-Js*- 

608. A farthing's worth of pease; see sister that the 
solip be not thin. 

To czprem & rai&oy who exact* impoaiibHiti*t. 

■ oi.f <*r ) 

609. The mare is worth a Dumree ( J of a PuesaJ, 

ahd it eats thirty Sers of grain, 
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c >UJL.j /<> (jaitliik 


610. Having'obtained honor for a fe\v dayg extol 
vonrself O crow L as , long, as. the fortnight of 

Sraddhu remains, so long, you are respected. 

i ' T I 

This proverb is used when one is guilty of oppression in consequence of 
the office be holds. The speaker means«*})<f-2p*fiR*, that, you aniy do as you 

please now, hul these Golden days of vour’s will soon have an end, when 

t ciJi ... .• 

you wilt no longer have it in your power to tyrannise over me, 

f V. _ * 

^ ^ fjj <£? V s * ^ 

'fell. Kkr(i. e. acquire)- the world with deceit, arid 
bread with sugar. .killto in 


612. The sweetmeats of Diwalee, (A Hindoo fes- 

* • 

tival.) properly Deewatee. 

1. A present or favor which kia nem^ar^ Ap^lied-tebbo 

wlio wander* hero and there without having any fixed abode. Durittg th« 
JJiioalee, a kind of augur cate called ftutbsu ia interchanged among friends* 

^ i \fjji Ufy ^-*1, 

613. When two hearts-consent* what can the judge 
do? 

That is when the live parties in a dispute come to a mutual leconoilialion, 
there is no longer room for the judge to mterfeHs. 1 * 13 

* 0 1 • *»-• • • ..... an* ,v§ 

*4PyS* V ^ ***J* 

614. He who has been scalded frilli milk, blows 
even on kutfcer.milk-before he drinks it. ■> 

(Eng,) The burnt efyld cUe*fd? thfc fir*. See Part I. Sect, (. JJo, |7f> # 
(U«l) Ceu’ scottato dal'a^ua caida ha p&ur* p«i deHft fredeta, 




** t^$ % <UdjJ 


615. He puts the milk by itself, and water by itself; 
»• «• he separates the troth from falsehood. 

A phrase used to express just decision, and accurate discrimination. 

0 © V \< 

616 . ’ .To take out, or expel, like a % -put of naiik. 

i. «/ 'Suddenly 4na coitoptefcty, 

• • -r> •' • 

• • # * 

ai J xi 

61? May you bathe in milk and be fruitful in 
children.-.... 

fo,rm °f bencdicjioti, especially used hy women. 



61’8. A highhorsfe is thfeigenerdFs son in-law. 

Bar ParlLSaet. H.Jfe.149. 

t «J . 

VjV* d}** 

u : A - 

619. The sound odf a distant-drum is pleasant. 

Spoken of any person, or tlmip that does not. Bnswer on inspection th* 
favorable repoAwMch h«d b*-n'n„*s of be*, or of.it. $ee Part t. Section 
II. No. 876. 

-ItTVS t > . . ■ ' 

620. Don’t^rim and yem won't fall. 

621. The bridegroom and hritfe? have come toge- 






tfc 


ft 


ther, and the petite who weftfc ia procession are 


now of no use. 

Applied w- the c^ae bf two people erig*g a £ C(i in # depute ?*ith Burner. 
ouspErtiaana on each side, when the principals are reconciled, their pttrtisani 
are neglected. 

t O .*« 

fl*” tjsV* t '-- ** >* 

G22. Between two Moollas the fowl is unlawful. 

A Manila i<* employed to kill animals pronouncing over them the name of 
Goo, whereby they are rendered lawful food, and for this he has a fee. The 
prwerb supposes two to be string for this office and the fowl to die in their 
hands without recetairtg the necessary benediction. (Eng.) Too many 
cooks spoil the broth ; or between two stools the branch Cometh to the ground. 

* 03 

> «*A. a 3L* Ul»- aA ^ 

633. The Pandc (or Brahmun ) is become an bUt-i 
cast from both religions, and has received nei¬ 
ther cakes (which are presented to Brahmuns at 
festivals) nor sweetmeats (which are distributed 
at the Moosulman festival Shubi hurat). 

4/ • J m jM V 

Applied to one who deserts one employment in quest of another, and 
lca*& both. See No. 587, and Part I. Section J: No. *7. 

a o 0 » 0 

*/■*•>» J '^sr <± o&* 

624. The Jogee, or devotee has lost both the orna- 
ment of his ears and his mode of salutation* 

A * « 

jLXi K 4|£j 1 

625. When a third person interferes between two, 
he is like dust fallen into the eye. 
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6H6. T/J.e evening is tlje mother of him who sits in 

*« * • • . V +, . . .1 

Dhurna. 

*’,L * * ' 1 . t.K.i dU ,1*7 

i. e. He eats in the evening. See Asiat. Res. '.'Vol^ 4, A^t. 22, 

ft 

^ v* J Cf <£ jjU* . 

^§7, InvesUbuIocacando inimic'ieiafnoh exthiguitim 

A man’s enmity 19 supposed Eo be appeased whsn he fcaVdktainfid: fall • 
c-'tafacUon for th« injury he ha 3 sustained. The memmg is to die ( stfads 
|rom such expression of resentment as doe^ not lW?t%tW pergonloivard* 
Whom it is shown: sim-lar to ‘ When you capnot bite, doatQt*haw your 
teeth." " ' v 

i t • ' 

H J?* ^ Iw „ 

A ‘if* - 9 * * V 1 • 

§28. Him. as much as you pleastl, you Will obtain 
only that which is Ordained. 


A j« 


, . • K >iva 

l^u ax> y*. yi t 

\M6tar, rir:i7/.,pdT 4 ;.) 


ipoa „ ’ , ' s'i!Sfl3'>;;>fl?ST/..,pdT 4 ,3 

V*}/. Kun as much as you please, you will only get 


. •rt ■: 

what God has ordained. 


ll ?*(T'i<T/0 75ff.‘ 

/fcwr 

_ jUj 


«*_ A 

$30. He that runs, will obtain. 

W- <*£ 

631. Deposit and die. 

U 3 ed.to desc/ibe a persort^jf bad faith.' h’tff llifwkh thfft Who- 

evdr'omamits atiy- thmg to hu care may. die, so that he may conveU tl# 
doppait to hi« awn use. 



c/j b A*? A 


$31 Bravo 'Bindrabm! Spoken ironicaHV -wfte'n 
any one commits oppression or injustice. 

, ft, 

i A 

^ 'i y** 

633. He lost both his wealth and friendship. 

(Scut,) Lendyetir rrt««ey md tos*$i$r fiimi, ■ 

It is not the lending of our Monkey that loses out friend; but the demand* 
ing it again, and that yt\i\ lose a Friend to my certain knowledge, They 
have a proverbial Rhyme to this Purpose* 

I had a “v f and a 'V /''a* raany of this Land, 

I lent my J V to my f 4 when be did it demand. 

1 sought my \ Jhruiu royv „ . J when he had kept it long, 

I lost my /> Penny <L a , lt i m y >i-mua,< am j W as not that a Wrong l 

Had I a \ /and a " \ | as t have had before, 

^ wo'd keep my Jf \^nd my \jan.d play,the fool no more. 

Keiat’s Scottish J*i‘9verfo % 



634. The washerman’s son is always clean, at no 

- ; . no’i ,9aji’ ' ; 

other expense than a whistle and dashing the 


clothes on the wash-board. 


i, e, Ha is dressed in the clothes of other* which his father washes. Ap¬ 
plied to one who keeps up a respectable appearance at the expense of others. 

j )j*v** u*! A s^ J 

635. He could do nothing to the washerman, so 
he twisted the assJs ears. 

Spoken of-one who is unable to punish the person who offended huUj 
but wreaks his vengeance on those who ara unable to reiiit. 


MIN/Sr^j, 
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G3S. T ie washerman's dog neither belongs to tha 
bouse, nor to the water-side where he washes. 

Said of i oy perwon who has r>„ habitation. 

r) *■* j. jD^ 

* <*A J* ^ -0 * „ 1 

637. Patience, virtue, a friend, and a wife, are all to 
be tried in the time of misfortune. 



gb^ (*£yuiJ 

638, Violence prevails under the government of 
Builoo. 

Bur, loo was « ./«*, whose government was a, kind of anarchy, under which 
every thing wan carried by the strongest aim. 

t 1 

i 

yrP i -‘ l/ 1 <£? k* 

&i? He gave her something at a distance, and she 
now presumes to sit down with him at table. 

(ling.) Gifts wake beggars bold. 

«L U j * ****/ £ *1 

K). God does hot kill aUy Dtfe with a club, but 
away his understanding (Lai.) Quern Deuz 
vult perderz pruts drmrmtat. 

pi J. Uj ij j 

pi 'C+& ) ^V A 

611. If you look at the world every moment, whom 
will you congratulate and with whom condole? 


O 


* MIN/Sr^ 
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642. He that gives, causes to be given, c r per¬ 
suades others to give, that man passes thro, ,gh the 
sea of the world. 

9 

643. Every country and tribe has te : peculiar 

customs, (Lat.) Suus cuique mos. See 471. 

0 0 0 
tr^ji u~i J 

644. At home he steals, but begs abroad. 


Spoken of one who being fallen from better fcirCiimstanceii is ashamed tti 
beg in hist own coilntry where he is known. 


« ^ a 

yh f £& ■> 

645. He is a nightingale to look at, yet can swallow 
wild figs. 


Applied to on« in- appsantnee weak, but who performs the work of 
■tTong man* 

9 % „ * » 

jy oy j>' 


646 There is the difference of four fingers between 
seeing andhearing. i. e. There is a great difference, 

A P t 0 

0-»>l 

647. See on which side the camel sets down. i. e. 
Mark the end. 


Spoken when two persons are contending and the victory ia yet uncertain, 

Jjj - 1 V 

648. I have seen and proved by full examination, 
that the world is avaricious, 


1 
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t-+ -»#- U* ‘ j V 'A* 

te was formerly seen a canonier, (or com- 
soldier) and is now become Sueyid, (or de- 
iant of the prophet, i. e. Affects the rank of 
v .ohleman. 

HU 

050. The aunt is devoted to a nephew whom she 
has never seen. 

Applied to one who launches opt in prm'.a of that of whioh ha has no, 
knowledge of but bjf rapaW. # # 

xxi fiJ iuU h _ A*) ^ ,*t J 

051. Look at the gentleman’s consequential airs 
and his tattered robe, with three straps, (whereas 

it aught to have eight or nine.) 

. • ♦ •; 

052, Look at tempting objects, but abstain from 
touching them 

a 0 

U<t» uv <L£** 

653. This proverh which exp.ressess extreme ava¬ 
rice, admits not of translation, tba Liter¬ 
ally to give the door, means to shut the door. 
The meaning then is that he so abhors the name, 
of giving that he will not even give (i. e. shut) 
the door. See Part I. Sect, II. No. 202. 
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654 Even a witch (or hag who devours c 
loves hfir so n -in-law. 

(3 !& j id 

055. A treasure of a beam 

Spoken contemptibly of one with a Ut fe h#* . 4. 

f 0 

jr- V j 4 

$56. The race of Rubber became extinct, wlicr^ bis 
son Kumal was h,arBj.. 

Ait expression used in reprobation of those who abandon the religion 
or manner of life q£ thm£ anchors. The origin of the .saying u said to be 
*hia. . Kubeer, a weaver by profession, being of a religious and contempt, 
.live turn b**m f the leader of a \ p»tuk. ■.. of doqtriue* of : both 
Jtfoo*wZwa?» and itindoo. persuasion??; which aect exists and bears hia name 
ta tbis clay. instructed hi^saa UmM* vntancy in the pfinpipM of uni¬ 
versal-benevolence, telling him that all mankind were his brethren, and. all 
' women to be considered in the light either of mothers,'sisters or daughters. 
"When the son came to yegrs of pubarty and fhe father proposed to him a 
Connexion in marriage, he asked whethtiv he meant he should marry his 
mother, his sister or hia daughter, tiiat l ^ a world contained no other 
'women. He therefore declined any closer alliance with fhe *ex/ and th«i 
cut off. his father’s hopes of posterity. 

\f j a; y lj 5 h> ^ /*+*** 

657. Why is the worthless fellow fat? He neither 
thinks of gain nor loss. 

658. He beat a small drum, and now beats a large 
one. 

Used to express that one's misconduct was formerly known to few, but 
is now published to the wfeole yoHdh 


MINISjy^ 



i*)* *0 c* 

gourd and pumpkin, curse on both. 


1 to a dispute between two persons equally worthless, 

go. Weak, lazy, inactive, ~}>j is a corruption of 
£U*. 'he uwrs^j's saddle, stirrup leather, or 
perhaps for jV> a neck-cloth or collar, 

Q 

Ufc«rhU Lt-iT J 

061 Deception is connected with sight, and affecti¬ 
on with life. 

*r+* *}t Ja “ t *!* 

663, Ha wa? married last night and has already 
nam?d the bo.y Muhmood. 

(Eng.) To sell the beers skin before catching the bear; or to reckon one’s 

chickens before they are hatched. 

a 

KU uuj \j 

663. Night is like one’s mother’s womb, (from se¬ 
crecy.) 

O 

w>r• d lt* J’i’r V b 

664. The kingand the beggar are friends of no one. 

js a « 

* 4bd <L )*?■ V b 

665. Whoever the Raja takes by the hand, be¬ 
comes a Ranee . i. e. Whoever enjoys the favor of 
the prince, rises to power and eminence. 
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6S5. The king 1 governs (with justice) and t* 



jects are happy. 

^r*i' Vb 

667. If the king be displease } he will take b' a own 
village from ipe. i. e. I shall go suuk ^here else. 

Spoken in & spirit of independence, q, d. This i» tli e worst, and i am pro. 
pared- for it, 

o «. 

\fr s? 4‘Z /! '-**?'A J j Vb 

668. When misfortunes befel i?a/a Nul, a broiled 
fish swam in the water. 

!t.is related tftat Nul, a powerful Raja, was deprived by a Wiies *f mis¬ 
fortunes of ell his possessions and obliged to retire witfy hia w iie into tho 
forests, where they lived on whatever they could pick vp« Onca having 
caught a fish,, they hr oiled it, and the Ranee, -Ending it all covered with 
ashes went to wash It in the stream when it recovered and swam away. 
The proverb is synonymous with our inglUh one, " Misfortunes never 
come tiingle; 1 * 

<»cL vv/ ^ - V vb 

66 ). If (he king will not do me justice, he will at 
least let me go home. See No. 667. 
r .* 

^lye* <»*-*- / *4^ A )ji* pJ 

0 » * 

670. God secretly observes the actions of all and 
bestows on every one according to his merits. 



© 
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»is continually counting his beads and call- 
q od an d yetmdy to consider the property 

iers a& h* s own- 


O * ° .. « 

^ ^ j }°- (*y 

672. God has brought together a proper pair; one 
blind, the other leprous. To describe two rogues 
who are closely connected. 


fir m 

bfi3* gV £VJ‘ M C/t 5 b 

— ° *„ 

4-j 

673. When he that has four hands (Vishnoo) is my 
protector, what harm can the enmity of him that 
has only two (arms) do me ? 

lSX"* nil** 

£f.€£v*>'+a\ 

674. At Bunarus you should be on your guard 
against the women, the sacred bulls, the stairs, 
and the devotees. 


cj* J'Zf-’b 

675. To melt like tin. i, e. To be easily offended. 
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676. The brother-in-law of the great Rawu* 

:r j *§m 

Spoken of one who exercise* oppression inder.tha protection of 

>«!>—• _ fl -I i9 

V^-Vs-J'OSWjt. Ji, 

■ Jjy# 

677. A grain of kindred is orth a car*’ j ad of 
friendship. 

(5 « 

678. To become a mountain from a grain (if mtis- 
lard, i, e. To rise from poverty to power and 
affluence. 

4 0 . A • # 

679. He (God) turns a grain of mustard to a moun¬ 
tain, and a mountain to a mustard seedi ’ 

KJJjj 

680. A blackguard’s cudgel. 

Used to describe one who iB very uncouth in his appearance and be¬ 
haviour. 

g mr * 

vr j u^* fcj?* 

681. The rope is burnt, yet its twist remains. 

Applied to one who is ruined, but yet retains his pride, 

U>> yi'j U-J 

683. Preserve the character of others so that they 
may preserve yours. 
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(»83. I' a .warn a fi does not rein am miaous from her 
own good disposition, she will commit sin with 
her *wn father. That is, if she is ill disposed, 
*> •«</ monition or rf- inaint will avail. 

The lP oin> v - m W rbUk„ wW«h .jn the 

fmt clause meaU to remain virtuous 5 ia tii# second to Uy« i» criminal inti¬ 
macy wills a jpfuttl, 

j.Je'Sa w 3) ap,j 

68 i. Beauty weeps and fortune enjoys, 

« 

Spoken when r» negloFfted ai mifortur.ate,,arid IhosO without merit 
»fe exalted. 

* 

ft. 

6S5. He that g-qes Qiit weeping brings intelligence 
of the dead. 

Th«tis, no imoocss u* ip Jje.eipscle} from him wholes on any kuraeii 
reluctantly, 

* d 8 9 

fibti lie weeps for want of bread, aad sleeps be¬ 
hind the fire place. t, e. To keep himself warm, 

A description of extreme poverty. 

6g7. To «at cow-dung instead of bread. To act 
absurdly. 



P 


MWistv^ 
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1 689 to wipe one’s bread, i e. To {latte*, to of¬ 
fer officious services. i 



O « 


hA«./'j Cl**; 


690. To rub goose's grease, i. e. io flatter, to pat 
off with, felse pretences. 


UL « i >k c? cL*J 
* 

691. Alms arc not, got by weeping. 


O 


V jje® «i (jy* jf ! ><r? i*J 

692. He lives in a hut, but dreams of a pakce. 
(. Eng.) He builds castles in the air, or castles in 

Spain. See No. 772. 

0 p p ** 

£hj u *-£*, <> ^ /■; v ; 

693. 1£ he is pleased, he will pelt you with stones. 


Spoken of a • , av»riebu» p«s?ii, fvcin whom, eveit in In* <• best 



Lgg J *■**• Ji 1 tyVj 


691*. There is no ditch before one’s tongue, i. c. 

: TJtere kno.obstacle to prevent, one from saying 
what he druses. 


i • fUf 

! \ I. OBJEfTEAIi PROVERBS. W* 

^^ c***® <* jf i 

ggjj, TJm» ondgel of the powerful roust he obeyed. - 

"*f * , 

’ (Clu< Jaw.) Or the weakest always mj)<r. . 

hi 1 - \ii V jJ g !»«• tf- j’Jr ) 

$%. He that has gold way procure every thing; 

but Gi. * is the only protector of the poor. 

a 

- . •/ *' y.r- S J->>j 

697. The cudgel of power is over ray head. i. e I 
act by tiompubion. 

ft P o 

o* ss* <w ^ j x i 

698. It is not force or violence, hut his own folfy. 

CSupply,) that has brought him to this state. 

% * f • +*% * * Jf # » # ^ III *1 * * J . f m . \ ^ f* ITl 

699. The staves of several persons - make the • 
w eight of one person . 

SpdVea when sever*! persona .coritributa each A Uttlf; to relievo oae. 


<Sl 


p*raon. 




0 f * 


£ &v?cw*- V- j^~ ** 

700. If,several join m an enterprise, then whether 

they succeed or fail, there is no disgrace, 
f 

701. To blacken one’s face with seven baking 
plates, (which contract soot from the fire.) T.o 
dtsgface another, or one’s-self exceedingly. 
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709. The cat having 1 eaten up seven hundred rats, 
is going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 



PpnVpri of a very wicked person, who pretends, to hay« beem e penitent 
and religious. 

* 

70S. A needle, which is the property of several 
partners, is carried on a pole, between two. i. e. 
All partnership-work is difficult. 


«L_ „* V ^ h* 

70b. The mother of many children receives not the 
benefit of the Ganges. 

Among the Hindoos, it is the duty of the son to convey his parent to the 
paorecl stream, a ceremony, which is attended with -«on>e expep«e. Hence, 
if there are several sons, one leaves this ditty to soother, pnd it is not per¬ 
formed at *11. Analogous to the Eng. Proa Between two stools the breer-h 
comes to the ground, o t rather, that which is every ona’* business is no one’s* 

- 0 * *_ ( 

<± u::» <*}j CS 

705. The pot belonging to many breaks in the 

public, street (where four roads meet.) i. e. Part¬ 
nership is the source of many and open disputes. 

f © — 

u * J*** u* ciVj W- Jt *> •A>'- V wV 

704. The tongue is the most noble of all the 

members. 

Used to Bdmoniih one of the duty <v speaking thft truth. 



m/% 


z 
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7&K. life all day, she begins at night to spin. 


To dese^bfi erne Who lets slip the proper time for m j thing. 


b '<7 1 Ai ji> J***- W{ O* A* 


706. Ho was all day grinding, and did not sa touch 
as to fill the top of a pot. 

To describe one who ft ft 5 labflwed much to no advantage* 

C Eng.) Ha tail'd ftjl night find cnt%htnoJR*. 

oft. , ® 0 0 

^ Jjj *i!«* U-Xi 1 U^ft 

707. You know the whole that is in the pot by 
examining one grain (of rice, pease, &c. which 
were boiling in it.) 

flW.J Ex: pedis Mcrciilem. i.e. You may judg* oF the whale from th$ 
specimen which is furnished. 



70S. To bleat all night, and produce only one kid, 
i. e. Great labour with little produce. 

{Eng ) Great cry tmd little wool. 

o * 

j jf? lt* /*• cr^J 

709. Having heard the whole of the Ramayun, he 
asks whose wife was Seeta ? 

Espre^e* one who from stupidity or Inattention, niter appearing to listen 
to a discourse betrays a total ignorance of the subject. 


***** 
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710. Yon know the whole pot by examining one 

grain (of rice, pease, &c. which were oiling 

in it.) (Lot.) Ex pede Herculean, See No. 707. 

0 

i u~ sfvv* 

711. Like a pair of cranes. 


To express two inseparable frirnicfot 

c» o ° _ O’ 

C^I » v’ w-il ^ ^ U“J U 

713. They are like a pair of cranes, on® blind the 


other leprous. 

Two bad people closely connected. 

713. To be a musk rat to a snake. 

It is Hy tlie Natives that * smite will not knowing fiflj willingly 
seize a musk-ratj but that, if he does through rftimafce, the r-onseqncnce *® 
Wtful to himself; if h* swallow it, he dies f and if he let it go, he become* 
blind. The pfyrhsoi .9 used to describe something, the absence and pretend 
of which are alike injurious* 

2.2 ** c~ j* v' 5 ''** 

714, Let the snake die but the stick not be broken. 


That is, in Temoving one etril take care not to incur smother, 

2 g k. 

715. He that speaks truth (or is honest,) has no¬ 
thing to fear. Lit Fire makes no impression 
on truth. 

Alluding to ordeals by fire, such as seizing red-hot iron, or putting 
the hand into boiling $1. 



‘716. SuudcolSa'h speaks truth and therefore is uni- 
vemMy disliked, 

■* O 

> V A } H }'■ ‘—’Vo?’ 

717. Truth is acceptable to Go a. 


lj* 1J* ./,£* iSdl A - ' 

718. Every .thing seems .green to him jvho becomes 
blind in summerJ 

is the ha mo of the fourth Ilkidoo month* 

AppHed to one* who tf'bCfc In oflie® used to t&tco? every advantage, fa 1 «* 
otherwise} and feeing out ch place, regrets that .he ha» no linger the Gpjpo»E“ 
tuaity. N. JB. The phrase fe.rfway« used' contemptuously. 

719, A banker’s profit, cent per cent. 

*5 m 

*JgO, All sorts of 'fice are sold at the rate of 110 
sera. i. e. Fine md coarse at the same rate. 

To express apian*-, where no distinction; is made bstweem g«ti& arid bad, 
Wiseaiid foolish, leajned or cleat aed. See No. 4St. 

9 

721. Silence is best. ,See Part, t 'S<m( IT. No. 120. 
* (-&*&<) The less saiyl, the sootier mended. 


ISO 
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732, The whole sugar is turned to earth. £. e. 
The enterprise has failed; or much labour has 
been employed in vain, 

f 

S//W d ^}-p 'Jjp. C*'~r*‘* 

523. You are full of good qualities, no one will 

9 

call you forlorn, 


Ispokfir* ironically, to describe pne without any good qualities. 

£ V* • 

72i. In every house there is an earthen fire-place, 
i, e. All have the same customs. 

I/lUj I 

\ * 0 

1^5, I he whole earth is the Loud’s ; where is there 
any obstruction there ? He is stopped from ad¬ 
vancing further in whose heart the obstruction is. 

rt 

O' 1- * :C5» 

',26. They are all lumps of sugar, i. e,. They are 
all good people. See Part. I. Sect, II. No. 336. 

9 o * 

Jv j 0 j£>' v'-f- Ui-o 

727. Between truth and falsehood, the distance is 
four fingers (or inches.) * 


This proverb in thus explained, that truth n &wn bx.t falsehood h/eard- 
*nd the disUna* between the eye aud ear iu tour tinker* (or mclutt.) 
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739, He .that speaks truth is beaten, and he that 
. tells lit. s gets sweetmeats. 

7*° ctMcriblis a person, who dislikes truth and loves flattery* 
r m ... ** » q _ 'O 

uitV f>* 9. Wt» eZ . 

0 

733. If you cannot meet a liberal man, why, should 
you give up the service of the miser, 




That iu^wby relinquish a small advantage*, if a greater be not ah 
tftin«b]e. ^ 

P a 

Wlpfc C~ ** CJji pjt ^ 

'730. The miser who refuses at once, is preferable 
to the liberal man who gives slowly. 

X believe that t‘ < natives would in general be bettor satisfied with in¬ 
justice administered at once, tlum await the tedious decision of a cause, 

o o o 

Of* Oftr jV t r£ cL ' A “* 


731. The virtuous man has a perpetual festival, if 
he have but wheat in his house. 

fb IS <JJi £ j U- 

732. The name of Goi> remains for ever. 


Used upon occasions of Tagret for the loss of any person oMhingj mean¬ 
ing every thing must perish, except Gop, 

o p 

u*)+ \J {x ~ 


733. She f— perpetually and blames the pease. 


To desioribo one, who assigns frivolous excubes for faults which ftrn 
habitual. 


Q 
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734. One who is ever liberal, gives nine double 
Puesa for a pestle, (which is only worth two 
or three single ones.) 



735. He who has put his head into the mortar, why 
should he be afraid of the bellows ? i. e. When a 
man has engaged in a pursuit which he knows 
to he perilous, he might not to shrink at any 
danger, 

« If he fall in, good night— ot sink or swim * 


jH*! a* w * r* 




736. The head is making prostrations, but the 
heart employed on wickedness. 

ft 9 9 

^ *}£/ J** r- r* 

737. In every head is a different degree of under¬ 
standing, and every teacher has a different por¬ 
tion of science. See Part I. Sect. I. No. 456. 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast ia art, so narrow human wiL 



738. I stroke the head and eat the brains. 


3P«t in the month of any one, to express that ha ahoWs great kindness 
rftternnlly, but harbours rancour in his heart 



ORIjENTAI/ PROVERBS. 
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739. A man with more b-than brain?. 



D isprp pbniortate. 

<***/*£./- 
740. The turban it) For the head. 

/To express, that without ci chief, the pe-oplo fall info mitt, end confusion. 

jr •''• 

. 741. The head and feet change places. 

i. e, Without order or regularity. 

HmJ 0 [> lyj K j*» 

742. He that bathes his head is pure; as he of 
course bathes Ms body also. 

Applied to a .decision* which comes from the fountain-head, or supreme 
power. 



743. A vagabond’s paper-kite, i e. One exceed¬ 
ingly restless. 

c $ 

C-J, LS* / '***« J* 

744. As soon as he shaved his hpad, hail sttfnes 
fell upon it. • 

ft too often happens that a man yne$U with tn/sfbrtune when' he has.no 
defence against it. 

^r 4 * j/jj 1 s tj* 

- 745. Rotten. gentility and sleeping upon tl plais* 
tered floof. 

Applied toa mean person, whoaspiras to great things, Set N 9 , 693 * 
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746. To examine a cheap sheep, by lilting up his 


tail. 


H a a two alluiuans, either describing excessive caution, that notwith- 
standing one lias got a thing very cheap, he examines it as nicely as if the 
f>nce had been high 5 or that a thing** lieing very cheap is a cause of sus¬ 
picion, and therefore such things ought to be carefully examined. 

* « * * , 

*fj J <£? <3? kt/4 &! J ^Jr~ 

747. She wanders all night in the forest, and when 

morning cornea, is afraid of a crow. 

To describe an artful lascivious womun, who pretends? great modesty 
and timidity. 


0 ® • \* 

cL AO* ciT ^ f- ji CJ** 

OO o 

<c. V A **»&$?* )*r Jifji £_j)> 

718. O Summun! do not rudely break the cord of 
friendship, if after breaking, it should even be 
joined, a knot will remain. 


o o — 9 

drf cb* 0 tz I ttT* 

719. Hear drum, the lady’s voice. 

Spoken by one fo whom another Una made many professions of kindness, 
which have not been fulfilled. 


^Lu 4J1 V ii tjft j! wX- 

750. Goo only can reconcile the quarrels of part¬ 


ners. 
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751. If there be a hundred, (shoes) what does he care 
for being beaten with a thousand shoes. 

Thq Buying h applied to ona who runs inconsiderably in debt; or 10 ona 
who baa already been frequently disgraced, 

s • O 9 

it H ^ *uyJ A cs * 5 \J}* 

752. I was sleeping and did not spin, hut when I 
began, I spun one and a quarter. 

. . 

753. You have neither thread nor cotton, and yet 
quarrel with the weaver, 

* r To d^cribe on# who quarreb without any foundation. 


t^Jl j 


UUL 




751. To wake a sleeping wasp. 

( Kiig.) Wake not & sleeping clog. 

o 9 a 

Li y jut 

755. IIow can a sleeping man awake him who is 
asleep ? 

f E’/Itf.j Hovr can the blind lead the blind. 


9 9 

dyA* 4 . J ,J 

756. To kiss a sleeping child, i. e. To do a man 
a favor without his knowledge, 
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$57. The word of the thief may be long- believed, 
but that of the honest man will prevail at last. 

- i. a, A rogue may often escape detection , but 
will be caught some time or other. 

' a*s) Che pjtcher goc^.oftenjto the wall, but breaks atlast* 
o 

* . 

758. Hard grain does not split the oven, i. e. It 

is in vain to strive against a greatly'superior 

force. 


9 o # a 


759 One hundred strokes of the goldsmith are not 
equal to one of the blacksmith. 

lined 09 a threat from a strong' person to a weak one who is always 
plaguing hints. 

o a 

Uu*a jv* 

760. A hundred wise men are of one mind, 

Mr* jp 

7(rl. Although tbere'be a hundred staves, tjie house 
appears empty , (If the master be absent.) 

' O 

J ! 4i cW '*&y* 

( ' 

762. The emaciated Brahmmi is become a plump 
Mooghuh 


To describe oae who from poverty has acquired great wealth. 

• > • * < 
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763. I will give a hundred yards, but not tear off 
one. 

Applied to one wlw professes much friendship and offers great thing#, 
but performs nothing. 

VJ< 7 V ij fj* 

764. The deposit of a miser, (of which the person 
to whom it is entrusted, should be more careful 
than of the trust of others.) 

Describes one so avaricious as absolutely to spend nothing* 

9 ° 

765. To go along tossing gold* i. e. To travel 
without risque or apprehension . 

Used to express the security in which the eubjacti live under a good 
government, 

0 P A it 0 

j} ^ U» 0^4* 

766. Gold is known by the touchstone, and a man 
by living with him. 

0 

767. It is gold and fragrant, i. c. It is very ex- 
cellent . 

O * _ O 

^ j}' \} f * d.. 

768. A golden pot with a brass bottom. 

Spoken or persons or tilings which possess eSccellimt. qualities with great 
defect*. 
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769. Rear and npurish with kindness, but chastise 

9 0 ^ . 

+ 1 * • * • # 

withseverity. ■ 

f P * # 

Applied to the education of children. 

o a;. . 4 'b ... e o 

f £_)J> £ eL& 

770. Say the word Sula'm to gold, to silver I^luek, 
and don’t look at the poor i. e. He:salutes the 
rich, but will not look at the poor. 

Snlamotm XTlueV,. pcatfe or safety to the e, is the usual form 'of nakt tat ion 

* . ' ^ / * 
among the Moohumrnndans, 

o a 9 •. a 

■ j ii c f l / i * 1 / d. r* 

771. Who will not give aims into a golden cup? 

The expression is generally used to signify-, that a Handsome young, wo* 
man finds no difficulty in gelling a husband; likewise that people ere.ready 
enough to lend money to the rich. * 

*i ft 

jJ ft J 

772. He sleeps on the oven and dreams of a treasury. 
Bee No. 69% and 745. 

hyv 

77 3. The married woman’s child is gone to play. 

i. e. If such a child dies,-the mother has hopes of 

* 

supply ing his place . 

The phrase is used when speaking of louse* svistained by a person who h&i 
* good ineom«, whereby it may be soon repaired*, , - 


. mattfy 


m 
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7tl, The people of Siyalkot are wicked in every bit. 

Sijalko» is ■ small I own, about 65 miles north from Lithuor, 

* » 

^ V>V d.r l/uu- 

775. A wise crow eats dung'. 

To describe a oerson wUq canceled himself to be very prudc-m, but fell* 
into palpable blunder. 




776. 


Applied tq one, who pretends to superior wisdom, falling 1 into some ricUr 
colons mistake. The phrase suppo*^ ode of tins description to have trod* 
den on a Sir ftcverence, and not satitited with t|iq first impression and wiping 
hss foot on the grass* to examine accurately, by ‘applying it first to his hand 
and then to his nose. 

9 

b user if 3 Uju4 

* • v 

777. An offering to the small po*. 

It is customary with fhos« who art* seized with the small-pox to make after 
tlteir recovery votive offerings to the fema e divinity, who is supposed to pre- 
aide over this disffme, con siting of figures in gold or silver, representing 
different partn of the body, oh an eye, h nose, an ear, &o. which have h. - n 
exempted from the elects of the dUease. Hence the phrase is applied it » 
person ( whose members are disprnportiened or ill put together. 

9 

l£ I ii- U >->« 

778. Spoken of a court of justice, easy of access to 

all. ‘ , „ s .. 

. • e • ‘e « o 

4y. k 4jI v+m 

779. A single roll out of a Ser. (§! pounds weight.) 

When a very ioi»U pan of any work tm» bean performed, or of debt paid. 

R 
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780. Teach him who is capable of receiving instruc¬ 
tion ; whatiustruction can be given to the monkey, 
that he goes to the house of the Bueya? (Indian 
gross-beak.) 


fa rf'fer 1 ? to the fable oT a monbey, wbo entrf»ftted a gross-beak to instruct 
him itl the art of building neats, but vtfho without learning himself destroyed 
the nest of the gross-beak. 


781. The barber’s (son) will learn, the traveller’s 
(head) will be cut. 

To expreAB that every one seekshij own advantage* regardless of th : ’ wrt 
it may produce to othars. 


783. Like quick-silver. 

Inconstant, irresolute, unsteady. 

o 

ui. c^* oijif. A. ^ 

783. To cut off one’s horns and mix with the calves. 

Spoken of one, who adopt, a line of coo,loot,.or companions, unsuitable to 
fuc years, rank or character, 

• • * * 

Kaa I i jZ wl U - 

784. My husband is become Kotwal, (or magistrate) 
why should I now be afraid ? 

Spoken of one whose relation or friend is in authority. 
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785. 


Expresses a very deformed persons very bulky above and thin belovF. 


jfij £ jj* ji J* L* 

786. May God give sugar to the grateful, and 
break the head of the injurious. 

<—»») £ 

787. The bitch is seized with a purging in the 
midst of a hunt. 

Spoken of one, who keepa out of the way when wanted ; a false pretence. 


O 

|*b' "V vU,' CV yyi 

788. Tiie camel lias a bad name in the city. 

Spoken of one who hewing onev? got a bad character is blamed for every 
mischief that happen*. Analogous to u Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.” 


. ~ 4 
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789. ShUelch Chundal leaves neither flies nor hairs, 
(but eats all up.) 

Applied sarcastically to a glutton. 


l5 a '•*•* ije / z_ -*f 4 i' A 

790. The Shuekh deceived even the tortoise, 

1 Spoken coQ«mptuQudy of & deceitful luaiduous person* 
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791. After all this boasting three aces? (Which 
is the smallest possible throw with three dice.) 


yj k> «&- 

792. The consequential airs of a rich banker, with 
n borrowed cloth to cover his nakedness. 

O a a a a 
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793. O proud man, your house is on fire! he replied, 
my pride 1 carry about with me. 

Applied to one whose pride is not abated by external imsfbrtunei. 

I « 

794. May Goo protect us from the wicked devil. 

To «fxpreni a great and very artful calumniator. 


£- J\t 

795. May the devil be deaf. i. e. J hope this will 

not reach the ears of those, who would feun# a 

. ' 

calumny on it. „ 

) 

. 9 _ o 9 
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796. I4e wbo has lost his way in the morning', if 
he finds it at night, cannot ba said to have gone 
astray, i. e. Speedy reformation atones for errors. 
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797. He has neither form nor features, but is come 
out of the furnace, i, e* A very ugly person. 


cf- * S ,A ^ iy-^ J 

798. Rather pay the money out of your own pocket 
than become security^. 

Jt. • 

t ;<r Jl Uljj ^ 

799. The owl sits in the niche, and demands hand¬ 
fuls (of water.) 

t - M <C J»U ; ' • • " 

Spoken of a mean person pretending* to give orders to his superiors. 

o 

j- A h ^ J)h 

800. The evil of the stable (falls) on the monkey’s 
head. 

It is the custom hi Bfirufthsian to Veep a motiV&y fn ot* near a stable, to 
guard the horaes ngainstthe influence of malignant ayes. Spoken by ons wha 
is blamed for the faults of another. See Part, T. Section II! He! 457. 


***** 

801. Ingenuity is required even for the practice 
of vice. 

t , A. fd ... i 4 . . /• 
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80g. A poor man’s wife is every one’s sister:in-law. 

U is customary in Bindoostan to jest with the wife of a broth cj-in-J aw. 

Q VO Hence the meaning is, that every p„ ft j„ts or take* freedom with 
Ihfi poor and helpless. S*e 
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ct A J d d'j JJJ ct U& j* 

803. When the poor fast, the days lengthen; 


Faqts among the M?o-,alman* are confined to the day; consequently ara 
painful when the day* are Jong. The meaning of the proverb is, that 
cvffiy thing conspires to distress the poor, 


^ A f J> <£ 

804. He that digs a pit for another, fulls into it 
hinrself. 

- ^/J A * f c 

805. By his mercy I mav escape; but hy his justice 
I should be ruined. A confession of guilt and 
of reliance on mercy.' 

' M » • I trys 

Uf^ Uo.1 jJ jjfjl bi ».>• K fj yi 1 <u_ y °'■» 

, •' - . • •> -.** 

806. The judge kissed his own wife, and conferred 

• * . f * v; ,• r „ » * . rf • ‘ ' * 

a favor on the people. 

Used when one doe* any thing for his. own and toils people that 

he did for their advantage. Ae we say, n word* for yourself and owe 

for another ” . ' r 

r - ■ ■ t . • # * ■*• 

cf <£ ^ £-3* dtff 2i. b* - ^ 

■* . * i IK 

807. Why is the Qazee Jean ffom anxiety about 
the city ? 

It is the province fit th» magxstrolo ot Kotmh t<J wa^eh over the ^niet and 
good order of thp-'ciftf, th* Qazze hall Vitfey to try the causeji tJi^t'tnay be 
brought before him. Addressed to one* who interferes in things which do ilftt 
concern him, (Siot.) Why scald you tongue among other folk T # kati. 
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808. The Qazee’s straw rope. 

It is aaitl that a rtew governor arriving in u district, had occasion for %. 
straw rope, and requested one From the u ‘ ' »• ' it. This being in¬ 

serted in the revenue books, was afterwards exacted every year. Hence it 
signifies the demanding-of a tiling 1 on the ^rdnnds that it haa once been giVtill, 

U) L 1 3ji> 

809. To rear a hawk, depending on the butcher. 

Spoken of one who undertaken any thing for the accomplishment of which 
he must depend on others. 

\j l». lL* k/ J} ^ **'' 3 

810. A fort arid a prisoner escape possession at last, 
i. c, $0 possession■ is permanent or secur-e. 


1$ __V 

v A 

811. A snake biting and turning itself round; by 
which the poison is said to he more completely 
infused and its effect rendered more certain . 

V* ■- . ' 

c ,»*• * f'*** IV he u l he ^rmoFfc) 

Btmke, having biMen turns iisvlf round, the pcwim takes effect ; she leurnt from 
thy curls to twist herseii about. 

o ' 

CV 1* ) .1 J " i* ^ 

812. If he were cut, no blood would flow. De- 

fT 1 1*1 *i*U * *>) Vi.' * ., J • 

scribes one pale, with fright. See Part 1. Sect. 
11. No. 199. 
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vf c&j )' ^ *# ai j * 



4» I j )$ ‘i <M j ' *£ 


813. A wooden horse and cloth saddle, one was 
invited, and three went. 

i. e. A Dolpe with one person within, cayried by two bearer*. TMs is 
rather an enigma than a proverb. 


814. A wooden horse and iron bridle. 

Describe! any thing of which the pnrts are incotigruotia. 


~/T V ^ Ai ’* *** ^ 

815. A wooden pot can be only once put on the fire, 
i. e. Deceit cannot be repeated with impunity 
and effect. 

IfjljU j b ^ 

816. The edge cuts, but the sword has the credit 
of it. i. e. The servants or soldiers perform an 
action, but it is ascribed to the master, or the 
general. 

ji / ,V J V ^ ^ 0 

817. They have gone to Bihar, for the collyrium 
and the bride continues looking in expectation. 

To express one expecting a thing, of which there in no hope remaining. 
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•8J$. The paper,boat.jf it dp not sink to-day, will 


to-morrow. 

Spokem of something v’mch -cannot be lasting. Bee Fait. I Sect. H* 
No. 355. 

^ JL W 

819. A slave is nobody’s (friend.) 

,j U U ^.Uu dy.k.t 3 ' - 

820. A black face, with blue hands and feet. 

Tq express abhorrence of any thing, 

o ° 

^ 4-A'j 1 j jti vof* *' J-d ^ 

821. The black and the rihite hie equally bad, kill 

$iHn bftth ht the sStne time. :l 

1 '* l A pr Udf to*• - a'diaptfe,' 1 ^JtpSreiii' *b** tlmyw; alike/eul- 
pubic and deserving of punUti ntnt. 

A* * E *“ ** * / * 

.822, .He. is .of no pse, but to eat a Ser of grain, 

(hat.) Fttiges censttmcre natL 

<A 

j \s 1 Us- 1 j d j-’ j* a 

823. The clown’s business is done and the pain 

1 

forgotten ; be will not now give even a draught 
of buttermilk, i, e. When a man’s turn is serv¬ 
ed, ke is apt to forget those to whose aid he 
meed his success. See Part i. Sect. Si. No. 1?7. 

(Eng.) After you have jtiountecl, you kick away tins Sadder. 

s 
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j* '•* (*♦# 'iXD'i tV s? i±X 

824. To skulk from work, but be ready at meals. 
See No. 580. 

jil jk ,y y> \i & 

825. An one-eyed poaey and stupid grootn. 

To describe a miserable equipage 

V ***¥ Ui ’ v ? * 

826. The blind of one eye perceives not the film 
on her own eye, but sees the speck <?o another’s, 

c-' V-e’ ,d ** 

827. A part once bruised is always in ,the way of 
accidents; and one is sure, to meet the person 

■i’ whom he wishes to. avoid- See Part J. Sect. II. 
No. 1*47. 

828. The one-eyed loves the bite-eyed'; and a! queen 

loves a ki ng\ 

m 9 # 0 ° 

('fyi ^ UW d}$ ^ * 

829. I dislike that one-eyed rogue and yet cannot 

do without him. 

_ 9 

V*^ i J <z. S*- 

830. The hunch-baek’f cudgel. 

Applied.wtl^n ap imworUty.psH'^on obtains B rtiuk, of station, to vrhich be 
could have no claim on the wcore of merit. 



MINfSr^ 
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831. When did he die and when become a demon? 

Applied to 4(1 upstart, wllo aasujnes $irs of consequence, 

o* 

<L*{ y~K _*<" iS .*-j 

832. The Pulas tree sometimes blossoms. 

Spoken of wie, who setdfeiWl drifts a gtsad act, having dona owe. Th p ‘itpptt- 
eatiOA of the pfircsio • n dubious, forth* Faia* blossoms abundantly in the 
proper season, -fKitigh its flower is useless. J 

f • 

j\ <j,i4 Ji U»\ tf£ sf ■HP v**^ 

833. Sometimes or! this, ‘sorrttimes on that side of 

the lihung mortar. 

To expfeas *r>,ce9fciv® laziness And sWtah'nfcMi, 

c' * _ 

vr * 'dk <L. Jp' ' 

834. One in Tagged clothes is (or is esteemed) poor. 

m 9 

4ju S&< 

835. The caravan proceeds ip spite of the barking 1 

of the dog See Part I. Sect. II. No. 16. 

* j. * 

d^J*" ~*9" « ■ 

836. If you treat a dog like a bridegroom, he will 
still continue to lick tin* pot-fids. 

i.e, With whatever yeepect a mean paisan may be treated, h« will no{ 
relinquish his beggarly habit*. See No. 6> of this Section, 

o 9 . 9 

£j? r* d **** ^ 

837. If-you indulge the familiarity of a dog, he wjfli 
jump on your head. 
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» * _ , * - ? 

\J* \jt A Jy jH *'• C* 3 c? 

838. If you bury d tide’s tail twelve years, it will still 
remain crooked as at first. 

’ , • ** • m » 

O 0*0 " m " 

§39. Should you put a dog’s tail into straight pipe 
for lOdO years, it will still lie as crooked as 

(Lai,) Lupus pilum mulat noR menterfi. 

o o ^ J 

i.jV *pj« **•. ? 4 

840. Death approaches the dog, when he p ~s in 

the mosque. There is a plat/ upon the word 
iojj* which cannot be retained in the translation. 

^ ^ £ 3 

841. A dog cannot digest boiled butter. 

). e. A tfoffhlesa person cfffinot ‘keep * Secret, 

<3 yf 3 c 1 '*{ <dJ j d 

843. I ate unripe melons, and passed away thp time, 
and when my cloathes became torn, I returned 
jhoinie. 



i*«. I employed unprofitable 

'|&3. Jfn nnnpe'ihefen,‘5’s4' l disgrac ! c td’tho table.’ 
To 4*iicribe iu unprofitable 


, 4 ' 
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i>^j jUJ 

844. He th&t practises is the master, and he that 
does not pMct}#, (aHhough he may have great 
theoretical knowledge,) the scholar. 

. f ^ ^ f % 9 « 

J* ^ J*» V } 

845. Ther^ is danger, whether you act or abstain 

from acting. • * 

* # * ^ 

^ ^ ££* j «$>. 

846. The weaver quits his born to see the sport, 

and thus foolishly gets a wound. 

* 

Applied to cme, who aufeva mischief by kuermiddling with that which h* 
had no conesi'i). 

*'j o:*?r* y i '< V 1 "/ 

847. The man with the beard committed the crime, 
but he with the whiskers is convicted. 

ivbtnnu**! J. • * ! i■ \ • ’,j ■ i tu’jm J .-irp 

tL. /\4y *V /• 'f /•/ 

848. If an unlucky man become cultivator, either 
his oxen die or there is a want of rain. See Part 
I Sect. II. No. 397. 

• * , 

^&**\n* j '5 ^yj *4 J 

I He has neither strength nor activity, yet 
(boasts of being) powerful in war. 


1 

U 
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U Uu w/ 

850. To cut down a beam to make a rolling pin. 

i. e. To sact'fice something; valuable* to make a thing comparatively 
WorthUu. See 172 of ibis Section. 


o 

ijf £ V 


851. What garden is this radish from? 

An expression of contempt. 

& V/*/ ^ ^ 

859, One person’s house burns, that another may 
warm himself. 

Applied to those who are pleased with great misfortunes befalling others, 
if they bring a »m«U advantage to theifiaeivas. 

f 

\s sr: 

8S£, Some bite and some scratch. 

( Eng. ) He that strikes with the sword, will be beaten with the scabbard. 

« o — 

<± }■* ci**/1 1 j:t ^ r* 

854. A man is not hung up for stealing a cucumber. 

- f. * * <§•♦ # v • * ^ % 

/ / ylf 

855. A Kulburga Sueyid. 

At Jfrd&urga there is said to be a pond* and that, whoever bathes in it, is 
esteemed a Sw/ryhi or lard. 

856. He was yesterday a petty dealer Q.nd is now 
become a great banker. 



^ ‘ l 




t/ i. 
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§57, The fellow with the hat (i. e. the European) 
earns the money and the fellow with the Dhotee 
e . (i. e. the Hbido,o) dissipates it. 

Tsf. B. J Dhotee is u doth worn round the wftwt,’ passing• between 
and fastened behind. 


rV j V'» ' ■/. ) y 'Jtor **■’ 

838* The master earns money, but his slave dissi¬ 
pates it. 


SChawxhawam, IVuztcr of the empire in the lime of I;K,PTR, bad a aifive 
named Fuju£K&, who was a great favorite and liberal to extravagance^ 


859- The friendship of the base, is like a wall of 

• • 4 

. 

eana. 

* * 

y u j by* ^yj V ^ 

660. My husband never speaks to me, yet I am 
called a happy married woman. 

Applied to one, who falsely pretends to be in the confidence of Ida mas¬ 
ter, or uf a great man. 

861. How many feet of a centipede will he broken? 
\iy„ e, Although several may break, mavy ivill 
remain. 

Spoken of a low sustained by one, who is well able to bear it* 




n 
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863. If a cat stand m awe of the rats, she will let 
them cut her ears. 

i. e. A superior is obligor! to put Up with msolence from an inferior, Avhta 
knows soi«e-;of his secret faults. 


i/P cA** 4 ^ y* ^.b 5 y ,1A 
863, The crows keep cawing, but the coni driei 

4 

notwithstanding-. 

i. » . THd business ih hand goes on WcMj UOtwittw tan ding the mppoaitioft, 
of cavillers, See No. 835 of this Section. 


u l 4j^-h $ 

864. To accuse a virgin of pregnancy, i. e. To 
calumniate 'without foundation. 

- 

7 ‘ t-4i jt »> - 1> i 

. - .■>;.* tij, s nail •; - . • , ., 

86a. The crow has taken away life ears, 

spoken of a fool, who believes whatever is) said examination. 

The saying is taken from the story of a silly fellow, who being tolU that ■ 
crow had taker) away his ears, began to "pursue thd yrow, without ejl&itmv* 
mg, or firuk that his ears were still in their place. 

1 I * Tit 1 .1C w» 

o d 

J* (•b- 4 U-j c/-; 

866. A short neck and low forehead, are the marks 
of a bad disposition. 
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867. One grain lias, not been taken from the store. 


Expresses lit. That a man’s estate !»«Almpahed, that he has not spent 
or lost any part of it. 2d, Spoken of « young man cortie to year* of maturity, 
that he 1st yet «a corrupted by iiu«rcciufte with tile world, especially m the 
article of warned. 


o» 0 * 

*J ut ^ ^ Sjfi 

8o8. Do not keep enough to buy n. winding sheet, 
but become like a hyena, (who lives upon dead 
bodies and has no occasion for the shroud.) 

To describe a spendthrift, 

* e * 

-fr" ^ £. V VT 

SoD. lie has not a penny in his purse and goes to 
Visit the gardens; (where ike gardeners wilt 
expect a present,) 

Appiicd to one, who set, about any undertaking without possessing tl ia 
necessary means to accompliih it. 

± k ' * 

J} \ U j ,s *> 

870. Ignorant and confident! 

i 0i It does not become those who are ignorant to be forward, 

a o 

tL*U da ^ jji 

871. Will the gogiet overset or the jar? 

To express that none know* whether an old man or a child will die first. 

T 
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*f 

V -W V V ^ u»/ 

872. She has not travelled a mile, and complains of 
thirst. 

Applied U» person, who hiSi -hardly commenced a labour and complain®, 
of fatigue* 

° * - 9 , * 

0)^ *4 P‘ ' *- !<> cr *f £ 

873. When the oil cake is removed from the mill, 
it i • fit for the oxen. 

Sj eu of on" wont out, w ?*i age, or out of place, so a# to have lost the 
estimation in which he was formerly held* 

A A 

jjb U y ij ifHj* ^ J3J A. *•& A 

* m- * 

A*m>- jt~ <~Aj€ Has y> * J 

874. You exerted your whole force and could not 
break a thin cake ; do you hope with these arms 
to tear a shield in pieces ? 

£.V A 0)A 

875. A vineyard for crows. • 

(Eng.) To throw pearl* taavtine. 


J..r«C'i j J •** c* $£-Oi A 

876. Cattle do not die from the crow’s carsing;. 

i, e. If one person wish tU to another from in ter sited motive#, it haj ho 
effect. 


•WIST* 
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®ST7. Soin^ are blind of eyes and sonmof heart. 

Spoken of a stupid ot fooliwh person; meaning, that folly Is wor«s than, 
corporeal blindness. 

4 

U* U^i C'~r* Vi* f* 


878. The mustard will blossom by and bye. 

i, o. He viU stfoti Iw* intosicafe i. 


i idfj/y lUj ^ ^ »f 

879. At the marriage of a well, he sings the song 
of the mosque. ■ , 

Applied when a person does any thing out of place* Ifc is a custom in 
Hindoo fit an to many two wells and to sing an appropriate 1 cong on tht 
occasion. 

*./ <J cJt 

.880. Thfc pomegranate bails on a erow J s batik.. 

To describe a black ugly person finely dressed. 

o * o o 0 

/ uV?- £. j 1 - "wj* y s~ j '■* ** /■** 

881 If no one beat me, I will beat the whole world. 


Bpoken in icproach of *i coward. 

ubu (• X- vy <4-u T *,a^ u 
882. To eat from one's own bundle or purse, and 
obtain nothing (from the patron)’but a return of 
salutation. 

To describe fruitless court paid to a. great man. 


W rJ J J uM* 

883. There is a vast! difference between an offl 
woman and a’young princess! 

Applied to one without merit, miking high pretensions. 
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*8L 

u$ fV fi> o K 4- 

8S4. What connexion ia there between the wor- 

y ' f * , * 

ship of God and idle talk ? 

c r c y \J 

B85, He eats like a goat, yet is dry as a stick. 

Spoken of qijc with * great appetite,yet very lean. 

kj j ^ j 

886. lie that eats vetches ( Ghana, Clcer Arietinum) 
remains healthy, 

887. He spends his estate on horses and buildings. 

_ • * 9 

t ifj* 4_J 

888. He that eats Mot, (i. e. Vetches) is strong and 
able to storm a fort 

C&j' j && r* j '■«* 

889. He that eats Moong (Phaseolus mungo) is 
drowsy. 

$90. He eats a bowlful, (i. e. a large quantity) 
and walks the length of a stick, 

Applied to a laay gluttonous fellow* 




I. 
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CtM J Vi «iJv J'^i ^ 

891 The mouth of one who has eaten, and the 
hair of one who has bathed cannot be hid. 

Spoken of one who denies something that he haa dope, but whose cuun. 
ttmance betrays him. 

° J * 

V jV <■**>* ^ ^ ^ ■<£ 

892. She has tasted the Mmghul’s food, and will 
never leave him, 

o n 

yj> i J j£ 

893. He that is fairer than a Khutree is a leper. 

Applied to one who endeavours to deceive a person wiser than himself. 

_° ° ^ 

V jy Se- / cu’^ J-f- 

V*C Jy<* v fvv 

894. She went to dress Kjiichtcc and broke the 
spinning- wheel for fuel; the dog- came and eat 
up that which was dressed; now she sits and 
beats a drum. 

t'poken of one w ho give» up a thug ill possession to obtain another and 
loses both. 

9 

V'j ! 'fid 2. V> 

895. His wrist is dislocated by eating KJitchrce. 
i. e. By a very slight exertion. 

Xo express great affected delicaoy. 

1 
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896. An angry cat scratches the pillars. 

Append to one, who shew* impdt.emt rege. 


« • • * o 

U7 {X j* u*5, ■•*£> 0 U»> U 

897. A false halt-penny and a worthless son some¬ 


times come to use. 


*-*i J* V 4 -^ J •«* 


898. Open your purse and eat your potage. 

i. e. Nothing i# to he got without mooey. 

J Pyate is but prate, ifa money Imy* land. 


, 3 aj < l £ s ~* dnf 


899. Open the jar, and put in the make-weight, 

Oj* I jAl is when any liquid is.to be weighed, to balance the vessel 
into which it tato be pul., pjturasa U applied to . who without having 
the means of payment, U extremely urgent in his demand to be expeditiously 
served* 


m 9 © © 

JV U» Uyj'j p j.v^ U y <jvJ 

960. If I 'tell, niy mother vrilf be beaten; IF not, my 


father will eat dog’s flesh, 

u % 

Tf. ft speech is suppos'd to he uttered by a son who discovers that, his 
mother by mistake bud dressed dog’* flesh instead of mutton for his fatfter’i 
diimer* And it is used to express a dilemma; 


]/* f*t" 4- 1 ■* *T- r ** 

901. I have lost this trip, but not my life. 

»,*<?, While there is life there is hop©. 
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902. He is a husbandman who goes into the field, 
or a husbandman is known in the field. 

That is to way, a jraau’s qualifications can only lie known by trial* 

DO 3 . HcKbandty (i. c. its success) 'is from the master. 

(Eng.) Tlit- master’s eye makes the horse fat 
9 

sj'**'**' kJ* 4 ^ 2 '*,J j 

901 He talks of the earth and hears of the heavens. 

talks of chalk and 5 of eheeso., 

9 _ m s __ 6 

jJ hr 4j yJ j 

905 . Kubeeh says, do not embark on two boats., for 
you will be split and thrown on your back. 

( Eng,) Be f ween two stool a the bruech falls to the grown d. 

jV £ i y * J*4 

906. He does not understand cock-fighting and yet 
pretends to skill in hawking. 

Spoken of on*, wlto incapable even of easy business, attempts that yyliish 
is msne difficult. 

- o — 

us* '*• 4 u«{ V ' A J4 V,4 

907. Did an old parrot ever learn? 

-• A ^ 

jfjiA ,/j AJ Uf jj 1 Aj U< 

908. What is a tit-mouse, and what the soup made 
of it ? 

To describe the scanty (pittance of a poor man. 
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909. What reliance is there on life? 


PART 



»'A Urll If? jiX UJ 

910. What have S/ter Shah or Suleem Shah earn¬ 


ed to the tomb? 


* Said when pin on,# boasfa of Vi? wealth ot porwegstofls. For an ancoant 
of these kings, see Dow’s History q{ Miidomta^V^U it. frompagei ta 170, 
9 o 

S^b ^ 


911. What, can Duolu do? God gives to whom he 
wills. 

Th<? speech cf a celebrated Pugcfip'mi&ed Shak Dcun-ti, to whom peo* 
gle used to jno to request the accomplishment, ,qf llieir wishes* 

a t 

.y Sy As US’ 

912. What a mouih and what spices! 

Spoken ofohe, who undertakes any thing for which he is unfit; or which 
does not become him. 

— * 

va <L )■* »l > c_ k* 

913. What! do eunuchs rob on the high .way. , 

A reproof to one, who pleads frivolous difftcultie* m going any where, 

0 o .. o 

JjJ <f*>VT 

914. The jack fruit is upon the tree, and oil on 
your lips. 

This fruit*- (Jrtocarpus integrifotklj has a very ghuimtw juice, op-which 
account those who pluck it, previously rub their Imuda with oil, and if it* 
a Ihesive juice remain on the Ups after eoting, it w femhwpfl* by the iaiu# 
means. The proverb is used to express premature precaution*,,, . 

* . ^ 
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915. He spends his money and gets the character 
of a drunkard besides. 

9 * 

.n- ^ i <■/>»/ ^ 

916. Without a p'iny in his purse, he goes in 

quest of pleasure. See 692, 745, and 772. 

J*- £>-' l' lj ^f'A’ 

917. Clothed in the rags, he is called Futuh Khan* 
(or the lord of victory.) 

dix" u uy ^ ^ u )y y* 

918. He has not a rag to cover his nakedness, but 
yet eats betle or paints his teeth 5 . See No. 745. 

7i ^ 

919. A Jogce is called Jogra (diminutive of Jogee) 
in his own village, but one from another village 
is called Sulk, (or perfect.) 

( E ) A prophet has ao praiae m his own country. 

<f-£j 

920. Sometimes a pound, sometimes an ounce. 

To describe a person of a very changeable temper. (Scat,) Either alt 
dirt or &U houty. 

*_V V / *— L r~-y 

921. If a cow should spare the grass, what could 
she eat? 



U 
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92®. The cow’s calf is dead, she gives milk on 
looking at the skin. 

Applied to the consolation derived from the sight of that which resent, 
hlea any person or thing which n lost: as the picture of a deceased friend, 
&e. It is said that if the calf of a milk-cow die, nhe retains her milk till frh# 
*tuffed skin bo presented to her, which ahe takes for her calf alive, and 
then yields the milk to the milker. ^ 

Ijjf fj)$yus* J tl* 

923. The calf is like the cow, and the colt like it’s 
-father; if not entirely, yet certainly in some 

degree. See No. 183 of this Section, 
cty* 'J 

924. You will never make an ass a horse by 
beating him. 

(Eng.) Bruise a foci in a mortar, yft he will not be wish. 

9 

925. There is neither merit nor fault, in letting an 
ass eat your field. 

i. a. There is no merit in providing for a worthies! person. N. B, It l« a 
merit among Hindoos to let a cow eat in their field. 

liJ-i. / > aT 

926. What! boiled rice for asses! 

(Eng<) To throw pearls before swine. 

fcUl y udf J* gm OJ kAi 

927. If he could plough with asses, why should 
he buy oxen? (which are of higher price.) 
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928. The lizard run# no farther, than the heap of 
cow-dung. . 

t } 

^Xe t> Xi yi y* 

$29. Every teacher has his own proportion of 
science, and every head its own degree of wisdom, 

(Eng,) ^any men of many minds. Or these lines from For®, 

** Grij; science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art bo naifow human wit.’* 


i^s* 4* T £$ J* Vif 


930. Mr. Spiritual-guide you have many disciples! 
he answered; when they are starving for hunger, 
they will run off of their own accord. 

% 

£f~~ ^ y £~-f* J y 

931. If he dies from sugar, why should you give 

him poison ? 

i, *>. Why have recourse* to hacsli measures with him, that yields to gentle 
persuasion 

WV C 

932. The egg-plant is become as dear as stigay, 

Said when any cheftp article has riuen to a high price, 

* d&k 7 

933. To eat sugar, but abstain from sweet-cakes. 


j. e. To abstain only from certain modow of transgression. 
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jT J** iifXtgt jJ'A ^ \.k ^ 


n 


93L Wash your face with th,e water of a stag¬ 
nant pond. 


Implies the refusal of a rsqucst with contempt. 

935. A clown is always watching for his oppor¬ 
tunity. 


936. His morsels are counted and his 
sured. 


soup mea- 


l»t. Applied to one who is exsct in his expenses to a degree of penury. 
• Sd. To one whoso income is hard y equal to>hi» expenditure, 

(Eng.) Living from band to mouth. 

Q « » 

Wj* StAS ' 4 C-* ^4 


937. Cows which are counted, cannot be stolen. 


J u^r- K J.'/ 

93B. The curds are the milk man’s, hut the pre, 
sent is the stewards. 

Applied to one pergon’s having the credit of another’s labour. 

\jyh -UAJ K ; J yy, 

939. The child is in his arms and he proclaims it 
(as lost) in the city. 

Applied to one, whr> searches for a thing which he h»* by him. 

( &*$•) Lika the butcher, who searched fur the knife, winch he held bf« 
tween hi it teeth. 
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940. If my wife should he angry, she may take away 
her ornaments, but will not lake away destiny. 


Spok«a by way of independence by one, whose master or protector id 
HLgry and direa,ten<» to discharge him. 

<^V v Ar sJZ* c/’r? xo/ 

941. The beauty of the fair is effaced by pinching, 

Applied to one, whoa* wealth has bpen all expended by giving to QiiiRr*. 

*} vv /* 

943. A dumb man’s sugar is neither sweet nor sour. 

jV' ^ sf j<£ ^ * p 

9,43. He would take up a Kuorce from excrement 
with Isis teeth. 

i. c. He ia extremely covetous. 

■ (ji Ji %P* &£>n u*9 

944. Do not throw clods into dang to spatter your 
own cloths. 


To dissuade firona altercation or jesting, w'di a mean and Worthless ppficn. 

o 

V?ji* f ^ 

945. The knees incline towards the belly. * 

Applied totme, who confines bis bene factinns to hi® own near rotations, 

. < 

<d ! ,& y* P J? <d { j4* 

916. We do not drive away even a dog that comes 
to our house. 

To expreaa the obligation of protecting one who flies to another &r refuge. 


WIN/Sr, . 
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s'V uJ,J 


947. They do not worship the snake that comes to 
their house, but go to worship at his hole. 

Spoken of one, who neglected fin adranta^e when it offered sporran* < 
onsly and afterwards search for it with great labour. 

\£i m t 4J U 1/ 'Xp.i l/f^V A 


948. The wholejiouae rs your s, but do not touch 
any thing in it. 

Said of one, who is given to fUttery. 


liUJ 1_ jp 

949. To set one's house on fire and look on at 
the sport. 

Applied to an inconsiderate spendthrift. 


M/-* h jfi 

950. To burn a house in order to kill a, wasp. 
Sue Part 1. SectH. No. 32 and Part II. Sect. I, 


No. 173. 

l-il/V JL- jp 

951. Yonr house is burned, look at it. 

Addressed to one, who has obstinately rejected good advice till he is ruined, 

* ^ ^ % + 

952. He neither staid at home, nor went on the pil¬ 
grimage, but has disgraced himseU’ by shaving his 
head. 

Applied fo ono, ivlin quit. r e mono of life for the purpose of enlering 
on another in which he doe* not pets-iv«?re, thu* losing the arlvantagcu of on© 
without gaining lho*e of another, S«e &H7 and 623 of thin Sectitm, 
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953, The handle which he brought from homo 
contains only stale greens. 


Said to a person, who boasts of any thing. 


r * 

U-U a JjJ 


954. Homely fate suffices house-hold saints. See 
376 of this Section. 




955. One’s own fowls are of no greater value 
than split pease; or things produced at home are 
despised. 

(Eng.) A prophet has no praise in his own country- Sue No. 913. 




03* V" 


, 956. The horse is in the stable and you declare his 
price in the market? 

(Eng.) Whatl who would buy a pig in poke! 



957. He neither staid at home nor went on the 
pilgrimage, but having shaved his head has be¬ 
come a Jogct , 

Spoken of one, who deserts one mode of life for another, which he only 
adepts by halves; thereby loamg the advantages of bolh, No. 9aji 

and m. 
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l^'i! ) Wla-* **-'"’*? ( ) V*» cy a' 

958. Light your lump first at home and afterwards 
at the mosque. 

(Eng.) Charity begins at hottte. 

• « 

Vty* C-£Af ) ijj$> (jyc 

633. I have not at borne even toasted hemp. 

Used to express great poverty. 

ijfjQ U> ;if 

950. Lay aside modesty for an hour and satisfy 
your appetite for the whole day. 

} 4 cr- 4 

©SI. The clock strikes differently every hour. 

To express a very changeable stBte, 

<L4 #’J * t~)}4 <-j>4 

©02. When two horses fight, the saddler's saddle 
is broken. 

Applied when in the quarrel of person*, a third is the sufferer. 

c*» s * x 4 j4 \j4 

963. Where is the G,hee gone! Into the K.hichree. 

Applied to money being expended on one’s relations. K.llldi^e is & 
dish made of yellow pulse and rice boiled together into which G ( h«e ( boiWd 
butter) 19 afterwards put, 

V* cv Ufjf4 u <f 

964. He makes a. claim even on the provisions. 

Applied to one, who having received all he was entitled to, seta up further 




claims. 


I 
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CtV V .z> ^-iy \j£ 

955. Time-past never returns; the world does not 
always bestow pleasure. 

if 

J(«V f JV^*/ 

• ‘ 

966. The smell is gone from the scented leather, 

and it remains a common hide. 


SSL 


Applied to orie>^ who hating risen from a low state to wealth and power 5 is 
reduced to his original condition. 

fi o 

s5 j&j} £ ) jf ifl'i 

'*—*) S S' & j ■ 

967. He, oh Ruheetn! obtains great advantage who 
is beneficient; it adheres also to the givey, as 
Minhdee to him who pounds it. 

i) <d~}* u Mi# 'i^ ^4j"i 

968. A person will carry iron for gain, but not 
cotton without it. 


£• 'i w-'V <JS'l 

969. When one is in love, what shame remains ? 

\j;V sj? ui- v j \A4 !jjp 4$ 

970. The Lalas horse eats much, goes little. 

See Part I. Seel. H. No. 513, . * 

9TI. If Lap Kiian’s sheet be large, it will cover his 
body; what concerns is it of mine? 

In reply to one, who describes the riches of another. 

X 


VraNli 0 
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^ dfj ^ J S 

9 o * - 

jb fi JjjhyJ j-i JJP 


97g, The worthless promise, and give their hands 
a hundred times; can any one cross a river swollen 


in autumn, by holding a ram’s tail r 


U'?)* ‘ 

973. Bring a well, that I may drown. 

Put in the mouth cf a sharrifek^ person, tfheu reproached with his ftiuUs 
and told, that he ought to drown hunsolfc 

4 

yViLJp. 1 

974. A lean elephant is equal to a stack of dung. 

Means, that even the wreck, of a large fortune iu considerable. 

<L- ~) 

975. If twotops tight, their skins will fall off. 

To express, that wheh tVo persons quarrel, the agents or advocates ar» 
the gainers. 

* 

976. Sweetmeats are not distributed during a bat- 
tie. See Part I. Sect II. 

1 > <£_ J 

977. The soldier fights, but the general has the 
praise, See No, 816, 



9T8. A spider dances by means of a stick. 


Applied to one, who is compelled to do bis duty j or to one who compute 
violence by the support of a powerful protector. 



979. Moses writes so, that God alone can read it. 

Applied to on?, who write* very ill. It is a kind of pun : the words ns 
pronounced, though i*ot as written, admitting; of this signification, “ He that 
writes as Fine as a hair, let him come and rend it himself. 11 

UO / c— 1 1) fi 

980. That which adheres to, or follows every one. 

i. *. Shadow. 

A GO 

Uj* g-ri' '-t a LI* 

98L He plays the Ilolee without clothes. 

Applied to one, who without the means sets up tor luxury and elagance. 

982. A spinning--wheel is worth taking in plunder 
or gratis. See No. 59. 

983. If you go a fox-hunting, prepare to meet with 
a lion. See Part I, Sect. II. No. 196. 

✓ 1 Ajk 

981. Luond Musooda, only acknowledges Goa for 
her master. 

Beacribes a woman without relations or connexions, and living without 
restraint* 
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V > b> 1/ u .) IS ,Jj ,! 

985. The salt man’s salt is fallen and has been dou¬ 
bled ; the oil-map's oil is fallen and is lost. 

U 4 ^ V U r 'x > ^ (*!/*" U 

9S6. He whose father and mother are alive,, is not 
called a bastard. 

o'°~ ft"- s t-* 

987. The mother is a Bhutiyaree, (or cook in a 
Sura or kind of inn) and the son sets up for a 
nobleman. See No. 917 and 1002. 

o 9 

v b I j+ ^ 1-* 

9S8. I had no sooner shaved my head, than the Bel 
fruit began to fall on it. 

That is, I had no sooner eugagud in u certain pursuit, than circumstance! 
became unfavorable to it. See No* 744. 

989* You may beat me, yet I still depend on you, 

o 

bjfc, &sZ~* 

990. To live by rapine and sleep in the Musjid. 

i. e. To live in ft very disorderly wny. 

****** 

991. Strike wretch, strike • your arms will ache be¬ 
fore I change my manners. 

To describe an incorrigible obstinate person. 
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d '-’V 

992. I strike on the knee and the eye is put out! 

Spoken by one, who Teceives «n answer quite foreign to his question* 
Similar U*, £< | talk uOhalfc and yow of-cheese/’ See No,. 901 , 


* 81 . 


993. God sate you uncle! 


I 


Addressed by n Hindw t to a demon or goljUa of which li£ U afraid, to 
prevent bis hurting him, 

<~jH ^ '•?'* <’ j ^-L’l c?-® cfi S 

09'k. The uncle wears ear-rings, and the nephew 
struts proudly. 


%} ji i’fi y ,i »■ X> U fit# 

^95, It a man can be supported in idleness,, why 
should he labour? 

^ s 'cr , .? i lu* Id ^ J i *f 

996. The womb is (like) a potter’s kiln, (in which) 

Borne vessels are baked white and some black. 

In reply to one, who remarks a difference of colour between two children 
af the same parents. 

y'f £*?}> ,X'U 

997. He begs his bread and asks the rent of the 
village. 


'v fc jf l >- i '•■‘d <JjI« 

998. To beg from a beggar, is like the nuptials of 
an old woman. 
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[/M J* i> jU 

999. Whether you will or not, I am your guest. 

Addressed by way of reproof to an impertinent intruder. 


cd j* x. y J'H t & 

1000. She that shows greater kindness than th$ 
mother, is a witch 

fi vV^i 1 ^r ! J i ' v - u\* 

1.001. The mother and daughter were the singers 

and the father and son went in the, wedding pro¬ 
cession. 

Describes a, ceremony confined to the family, without inviting ttrangfrjMp 

(jJd \fjJ fli £ UtJji d'*~i <!— f \}* 

1002, Tlie mother spins and grinds, and the son is 
called Dookga Das. 

i. e, He pretends to be a gentleman, See No. 987. 

L5* “* * 44 *£ 

1003. Transactions in business are the touch-stone, 
whereby men are tried. 

O 0 

X' ^ y Lft* yj y 

1001. If you believe, it ip a god* if not, plaster 
detached from a wall. 

i, A man’s consequence depends on tb,2 estimation of others. 


UWS?*, 
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■■ li J d!'* 

1005. No one knows nor acknowledges hei’, yet 
she pretends to be the bridegroom’s aunt. 

<^"U S' (JyU,. ^1* 

1006. Muthcora (a Hindoo name) along with Mu- 
daree (a Moosulman name.) 

i. e. Two opposites brought together. 

1007. Even an earthen pot is rung before buying. 


<SL 


1008. The shrimp is the refuse of all fishes. 

To describe any thing or person as Mery contemptible. 


<_>V- 's*jy Jj-f. <£ v <<** 

1009. Who shall teach young; fish to swim? 

That is, one descended from viriuoiw parents wilt naturally be virtuous^ 

Jj ** jybf* 

1010. To become food for fish. 

Applied to \'ery old ragged clothes. 

1011. Rawun died in disgrace. 

Applied to l ^ Q destruction of any oppressive powerful man. 

Ramrn, son of Viskruva and Kuxkus&e was king of Limka 
or Ccyl&n 7 who carried away Suet a and lost his kingdom to 
to her husband Ramuchunjjiicj $ the following account of when* 



fa thus given in the late Dr- Hurrahs Hindooslanee and English 
Dictionary. u Ramuchundiitj (ipHPj) was son of Desna* 
3 U?t,hu ? and conqueror of Lunka or Ceylon. He was the seventh 
Uvular , when the deity descended for the purpose of destroying 
Ravunu, who having obtained (for his devotion) a pro mi so from 
Bruiima that he should not suffer death by any of the usual 
means;, wa ls become the tyrant and pest qf mankind. ’The Devu* 
las came in the shape of monkeys, as Ravunu had gained no pro¬ 
mise of safety from them, hence Hunoomanu was Rimu’s general. 
R amchundrcj’s mother’* name was Kuoshulya? his younger 
brother B^urutu, was son of KesuYee, who was the cause of 
Kamu’s going to the desert to perform devotions, on the banks of 
4he Pump a Niulee, insisting, that her son should reign the fourteen 
years, that, Ramc employed in the devotion, (or during his stay 
sn the forests) in company with Lukshumuiiu (his brother by 
Sqomitra) that Ravunu appeared as a beggar, while he was absent 
hunting, and enticed away Sebta, which gave rise to the war de¬ 
tailed in the Jlcmayunu. Sr. eta was daughter of Ju,\uk.u Raja f 
who had promised to give her to any person who could break a 
certain bow, which was done by R.vMtiGHuitnnu. When in the 
forest, lie drew a circle round Si-: eta, and forbid her to go beyond 
it, and left Liikslnimunu to take care of her, but Lukshumunn 
hearing some noise which alarmed him for his brother, left her to 
deek him; then it was that Ravunu appeared and enticed her 
out of the circle (gundee) and carried her off in his Hying chariot: 
an the air he was opposed by the bird Ju tayoo, whose wings he 
cut and escaped. Ramuchundiuj reigned in Uodji (Ujod/hya) 
A. C. 1600.’* 

Jl'H <L A* ji A 

Jit ij J.J U^t V ‘WjJ Lf~' 

1012. From the revolution of fortune the parrot 
dies with thirst in it's cage; in the time of sacri¬ 
fice, they call the crow with great respect. 
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m 


£ C-J* */* iL- J‘+ '*/+ 

1013. The hero sacrifices his life for fame; the 
wretch' for Bread. 

o $ 

^ 4* r** to* r ;•<* \j 4^ L* IJjM 

1014. Let the dead go to heaven or hell; my con¬ 
cern is with sweetmeats and cakes. 



Put in the mouth of a Manila who reads prayers over the dead, 
and receives a present of sweetmeats. I much fear that tint 
sentiment is not coined to the Moohummudans. 

cJvW* tLiGl ,J tj~ 

1015. A fowl has only one leg. See No. 220 of 
.this Section. 


1016. The crowing* of a hen is no rule; or what 
tiependance is there to be placed on the crowing 
of a hen i 

1* » 

!. e. A woman's opinion is not to 1 m depended on . 

JoJaL. —-V- 

1017. I go to die and the planet Ves/us is in front. 

It is a rule among the Hindoo & not to go about any iuuinew, particularly 
a religious oerefclon*, with the planet Vebjus in front, tho-iheaning of the 

proverb id, as I go to die, of tfhat consequence i|re goad or evil omens, 

o 

1018: What occasion for reserve atnffng Sld&Stil- 
1118 ns ? 

Addressed to one, who .dedm.^ f art*Urig 03 G * ni*k\ {^lud^e ia 
invited. 


Y 


0/ «WA 
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i_il* ^lh* 

1019. The dawn is clear. 

I. a. All obstacles ar* removed; my wishes are accomplished, (Eng.) 
Tha coast is clear, 

bV ! 

1020. To give needless trouble. 

1021. A mess obtained gratis, is swallowed by 
mouthfuls. 

1022. Even the judge admits wine received in a 
present as lawful. 

J3-* J 

1023. What can a poor man have to do in the 
market! 

o 

«jb Vfc«*|J- j’ U«j| \j? J*~* 

1Q24. A false batch: half oil and half water. 

* 

<L. W' d? ji *V* 
f , 

c-*! c±** j~ J.r <*<* 

1023. A fly alighted in honey and entangled his 
wings; he struggles in vain and laments his fate: 
(saying) avarice is a great misfortune. 


1 
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102S. The priest runs no farther than the temple. 

To signify that thft speaker’s ability extends no far as he baa specified and 
no farther. See 928 of thia Section. 

m 

U-S/Vj ^ 

1027. The Moolla’s beard is expended in presents. 

It is a custom with aged persons to give to the vonng, on whom they pra* 
flounce a bleasing, a few of their gray hairs : as much as Va say, may you 
live to the same age, tv td he grey also. This proverb is used when anyone 
gives away his whole substance in aims, or in presents to his friend*. Sea 
Part I. Section I, No. 215. 

V- ! •»*» tjv y* 

1028. If it be agreeable to the heart, then a clod is 
as good as betel nut. 

That is, a beloved, person, however worthless or ugly, ii « qua l to thfi 
most virtuous and beautiful, m the lover’s estimation. 

^ y ct 9 

1029. If the heart is pure, a platter is equal to the 
Ganges, (for religious ablution ) 

V c** d T 

10a0. What conditions are there required in the 
purchase of Mundooa flour? 

It is customary in buying things of value, to stipulate a certain 
pricey on condition, that on examination the article proves of good 
quality; but the Hour of Muitdoo.a being of little value, no such 
condition is required. 



1031. One ashed for asafoetida and the other broujrfit 

D 

ginger. 
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1032. He called for chintz, they brought him 

bricks. To describe stupidity. 



JU-' I 

1033. Agreeable to the mind, yet unknown. 


Applied to a,thing, which anyone pretends igpqrajiee of, although earnest¬ 
ly desiring it. 


o 


o 



1031. You a saint at heart! and conceal an ingo,t 
of gold under your arm! 

To tleseribs a hypocrite. The faying ifisaitJ 10 have originated from a 
thief, who became d^ciple of Sihue»h FpREm, a xsekbyated saint, on<j 
professed repentance for his evil doing, but was unable to resist the temp*, 
tation of an ingot of gold, which lie found on the road, and concealed it 
under hi* arm. 


0V [ym 

1035. Does a dead horse ever eat hav? 


1. An objection made pgai * offerings made tp the dead. 2. A.rcpmp 9 f 
to those who in bid age seek the pleasures, of youth. 

9 


■<L i V- £ *f.jy* 

1036. Flattery is pleasing to fools. Sec Part J 
Section IX. No. 46. 


■<r y* A 

1037. Do you speak to me of myself? 


* ♦ 
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1038. The wound occasioned by the boot is best 
known to the wearer; or to his foot. 

(Eng.) Every one knows where his own ihoe pinches. 


•aV o/i wj* 

1039. The radish is oppressed with the weight of 
its own leaves. 

Applied to one, who labours tinder difficulties of hia own and is thereby 
unable to relieve others. See No. 311 of this Section und No. £SQ of Part I. 
Section I(. 

* ‘ r r 

sj* ^ \Jj* 

1010 Radishes and radish-leaves with a piece of 
salt. 


Applied to one, who in a pompons manner enumerates things of no vitae* 

W of uy 

1041. Whether is a pea or a vetch the greater ? 

5, e. They are all of a‘ piece. 

• — 0 

A J *» ->"* ji fL 3* 

304?. A hundred threatenings to the dead. 

spoken when a misfortune Follows an one, already labouring under great 
distress. 

i ^ m 

\*5*y V 4 

1013. His mouth is like the eye of a needle, but 
his belly like a well. 

1. One who flats am all morse! *, but consumes ft great deal, % One iruM 
in appearance, but mischievous in reality, 



1044. Go and wash your mouth. 

Addressed to a person who asks any thing of'another, which hs does not 
intend to give him. (Eng.) Qo to school, 

1045. The master’s presence keeps the servants 
in awe. 

(Eng.) The master’s eye keeps the horse Fat. 

-* * 

J.*f% JV vj*® 

1046. The Domnce (or songstress) having be¬ 
come familiar, has brought her whole family. 

Applied to one, who having been .encouraged to expect patrunage and 
protection, presumes to recommend several others. 

(Eng.) Give him an inch and he'll take an ell. 


*-j*y*S. iLn-* 

1047. A hundred stripes on the dead. 

To oppress one, who is already labouring under calamity. 

(Eng.) ** Thrica he slew the slain.” See No. 1042. 

M 

e ,J / 

1048. A dying’ calf, a present of the Bruhmum ? 

Spoken to one, who offers something very had and worthless as a present, 
or without the exclamation, it describes the poverty of the party, who i« com¬ 
pelled to make such an offering to the sacred order. 

V ^ jf 

1049 If it rain heavily, the spray will come this way. 

Spoke fey one, who expresses his hope, that he will come m For a share fa 
the bounty of a liberal person. 



oh sj ■#**$&*** 


1050. The greatness of the sea dwindled away frbm 
the neighbourhood of Ravun. 

{. 04 The society of the worthless, ruins the respectability of those *ha 

are good. # 

(Itat.) Unap^cora limrcio tie guasta un branco, 

a 

u" y5* 

1051. Like dough made of flour and the colour of 
safflower. 

To describe on?, in whose complexion the lilies anti roses are twitch. 

yt'-i ■> CSj '■*»> >s\~ 'yM V 

1052. It was mine and is become your’s, for God's 
sake let me look at it a little. 

Applied reproachfully to one, who has seized the property of another* 

» f ^ 0 

.rw J±j\ \^J pXj Ij Ji f y -> £ _/*■ « 

1053. In my village it is "Krorueya, bat here it is 
called Jndurjuo . (Both mimes for the same plant, 
Nerium aniidyseniericum.) 

The proverb describes one, whom his native town or country way in a low 
station, but assume » airs of consequence abroad. 6<le ^ yi 4^J ^ 

% y \ \ 

ji ° c- JV ji «l_ -&• s* 

1054. He tells the story my way to rae and your 

way to you, 

To destribe a Jlatterer. (Ilal.) Har’un colpa alia hdtte, ed tin eltra 
»1 cherehio— to be, on both sidei. ( Eng.) To. hyld with the hare, and run 
with tin; bounds. \ '* 
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ur* L* - Z ' 

IGj 5. This is fast day with me, or I have nothing 
to eat. 

WJo cn ,{j- <£ ^ W ^ 

1056. A buffoon of Meenapoor with three turbans 
on his head. 

Mcmiapoof) &. place nertr -Patna , famous for ]>tiffbans* 

105?. I love you and you a black paramour. 

Spoken by one, who from regard admoniiihea another, but is not at* 
tended to. 

*'*• ^ ** o* ^ 3 - ^ <jy» 

1058. I also dm aunt to a hundred; or I am aunt 
to the king'. 

To assert the sppaker’jt claim to some rohsideratinn and importance, 
bh J\J ^£(1 Si gjj 

1059. He that cannot dance, says, the floor is Un¬ 
even. 

(Scot.) A ill shearer nrtvor got a good hook. (Eng*) When the devil 
couldn’t swim he laid the fault on the water. 

V ^V/ Js*'* 

1060 When you come out to dance, why be veiled? 

i. c. When a man has engaged in an employment -fib^ev^r me&fo, ha 
ought no*t to be ashamed of it- 

l/b ^ £ tJEj’J ^ dli 

1061. The foolish man speaks, the wise man thinks. 
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<b Uj) Uiloi. t,!"(c* ijb Ui 1 * Jl J '" 1 

1 062. There is water in the cocoanut, but no one 
can tel! whether sweet or aour. 

V«d io expma that what is spokea of, is doubtful. 

^ ^ CJ j U.« ^7 ts l-J U 

1063. Though her nose and ears be cut oil* she 
considers it an honor* 

To describe a very impudent person, 

At ' ^ BJy j U b 
1061. The wealth is the grandfather’s and the 
grandson puts on airs of consequence. 

^'y t~f iSO 

1065. The grandmother goes astrayj and the grand¬ 
daughter pays the fine* 

i, 9. One person is punished for the Crimfc of another. 

Jjb' chiv** <-£*■ Jl 

1066. The little idol was destroyed, in applying’ its 
ornaments. 

To detorib. a coatsmptibla penon, rendered more so. by ironical ho- 
non* 

^ ‘ ^ S, y ^ A 1 K j u 

1067. Ijilce the Barber $ looking-glasSj in every 
one’s hands, 

A parson *r thing, which i* bandied about every where, 

Z 




\ 
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1QG8. In a barber's wedding-procession all are Tha- 


kcors. (N. B, The word signifies a great man, 
and also a barber.) 

Applied to an assembly, whare no mp«ct is paid ?o rank, but *U are 
treated alike, 

V»}* ‘J'H 

1069. One always flatulent blames the peas. 

Applied to one, who ia at way a committing faults or blundara, and making 
trifling excuses. 

0 • 

O'® d} u* ^ ct** dV lj j ' j 
10*70. Q. Pray Mr. Barber, how much hair is on 
my head ? A. Sir, it will presently be laid be¬ 
fore you. 

In reply to one, who inquire* after the rtutiUof something which will soon 
become evident of itself. See Part I. Sect. II. No. 8 S 8 . 

W sj ^ 

1071. Those who are always in trouble, blame for¬ 
tune. 


l-VS C'v.y ) s *t W £ a* 

1072. Pray Mr. River, what is all this noise for? 
I will not deign to wet my feet in you. 

Addressed to one, who evinces much pride and ostentation, 

<L.- 2* ^ £— J ^ 

1073. Trees on the river bank perish every now 
and then. 

Applied to those, who fellow a dangerous profrs&ioo* 


/ V.; 

1 1 I. 
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# M 


j j j .J 

107$; Do not part with your ready money for 
future profit. 

(&ng*)' A bird ire baud i» worth two in the b<uth; 

1075. To settle the contract of a marriage. 

Applied.to one*, with ivjw>n»itis very difficult to conclude a Bargain* 

f . 

1076. The noseless man lives in a miserable .state. 


. Spoken of one, who has fallen* from ft- prosperous state into distress* 

* ji 2? *bj £ £ J** 

1077, I went to prayers and was obliged to fast. 

Spoken by o bp* 'who having'.undertaken southing Bpparqntly easy, 
involved iin up fores* an difficulties. 


/ j fj U*f*i LuS^ ^ j $ S-td 

> 

1078. She embraces and weeps over her husband's 
sister’s husband’s sister's husband. 

Applied to one, who pretends great affection to on© with whom ha has nona 
or ft very remote connexion, 

y'n >-t^ V, J?** 

1079. Is it better to go naked, or be hung up by 
the heels? 


t. i?, Of two evila c-h««c the least* 


misr/f 



u$ a*- jj' •W /jf 


1080 The servants of Latkupcor take his rights 
forcibly. 

Applied to idle and insolent servants* Latkupoor was a famous 
singer in Ukrur’s time. The noblemen at whose houses he per¬ 
formed, used, In the usual complimentary stile, in giving him a 
present, to say it was for his servants. They had arrived at such 
& degree oi insolence as upon this to claim it from their master. 

i^ksi »l** ^ ** 

1081. Neither oil below por a ladle above. 

To exprea* e&lreme> poverty. 

I w 

irf ji U?* */ *1 

1082. Do not throw clods into dung, and you 
will not be spattered. 

u e. Avoid communication with fha worthless, by which you vrould iuctr/ 
disgrace. 

0 

fJ-jJ J <U 

10SS. There will not be nine Mms of oil, nor will 
Radha dance. 

Applied to one, who conceals his ignoraneg ol any art by t>ffering to ««- 
«r rcise it on impracticable conditions, Hadha was a oourbaaan, who pretended 
to dnmee, hot conitciotta ofhsr inability offered to do it on condition, that nine 
muiiH of q[] should be burned in lumps on the oecasion 3 a stipulation with 
which those were ckairous of employing her w&re unable to comply. 

£>*** lJ U w *y ^ 

1084. A new thing remains nine days, an old thing 
lasts for a hundred. 


1 v 
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d. Jh itu 4 J)‘ V* 


isi 


108*. A new servant will catch a deer. 

V • 

(j£ng f ) A new broom sweep# clean. 

1086. The prime of youth and weak in the loin*. 

9 ' 

iMtyJ ^ ^ U*j ^ 

* 

C u*' d d"* J3?" Off 

1087. The mean live joyous of heart; having ac¬ 
quired the property of the ball, the more you 
strike their head, the higher they rise. 

* 

3088. A new government and a drum on a hen's 
back. 

v. 

Excretes the speaker 1 * disapprobation and contempt of eome new tuIisb 
or regulations. 

g* K Ujj{ U K JjJ 

1089. A blue mark (of indigo) on the forehead and 
a scar of leprosy, (neitherof which can be effaced.) 

Applied to an indelible stain from vio®. 

v 4 ' / cf’’' *i (*J 

1090. The Neem tree (which is very bitter) will 
not become sweet, though watered with syrup 
and clarified butter. 


i. e. Education is thrown t*way oa one of d«U parts, flea Part Y. 
Beet. If. No. \8 } and also 003. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. »ah* II. 

cA- A ir J cr ^ L5 J ' i 

1091. A new snake, with its hood on the tail. 

Applied to cue who foolishly engages a buaitiesfl, which he does not un- 

ferstand. SoonA? ^ ^ 

& > Jy,1 A yo-cmsf man haw begtfw to compos-a veraas* b* is a new 
«ad wonderful pheoomewcm. 

A 

**W \J* LT^t c*'" 1 

1092. A newly taught female barber, with a nail- 
eutter of bamboo. 

Applied to one, who introduces or proposes useless or pernicious inno¬ 
vations. 

^ *■ ^ 

v .-'> J ; *w* <£.i_.Ar *//» 

1093- SIhj, devoted herself with evfery demonstra* 
lion of affection, but when the time of need 
arrived made her retreat. 

J y y*m <JH* if** *-j$ if ,l > ^ ^ »V 

1094. Bravo! my noble bully, your jacket is patched 
in a hundred parts. 

A samsKtc uddrej}* tso a ntiered beau. 

jb ^ iJy* j 

1095. What, are there no asses abroad ? 

i. •. There Ate fooi^ every \vbefe. 

W* vV/ A “"** 

1096. To call an ass father when it suits one’f 
purpose. 
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d 7 <L '>»• <-'* ^ •*' ^o 1 * *» 

1097 Those days are past and gone when KisucEist, 
Khaw used to fly doves. 

i.. e. The da,ya of feia prosperity are gQ*e. See Part 1 Se«i. H. jH** S&L 


1098. This is not such sugar that flies can sit down 
in it, or can eat of it. 

An txpression used ©u eibsewdfig cats flattering <t>jr tatyeatmg an tv*riciois» 
peivofl, from wlttom ■aotfcittg 10 to u& **pe»te<!» 

y* v*) 

10.99. Those are truly flowers, which are present¬ 
ed to the Gods. 

An expression of otic, ftho lie* presented any ‘filing to a superior, which 
h »«, beetv&ocupted* implying* that by im . iyiMMt, li ? ha* ftc^tufed 

* value which it had not, before, - ' , 

f > • f »'>»%/« • 

Jh J-' 1 J;*'* y ,tj 

* 

1100. She a virgin who has gray hairs! 

U=cd to express something very wonderful or impossible, 

• r • 

tr/»' u&f'j* c%* H** jy • 

1101 . He indulges in indolence though he has re¬ 
ceived hands for work, and his whiskers go into 
his mouth. 

To describe one very lazy and negligent. 
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PART II 



IjBvi <><jU 

1103. One hand knows another. 


An answer given to a person who goes to demand th* oaymeqt of money 
Unt by another, d. d. “ l will pay it only to hitA froid wliani I have 
taccived it.** 




1103. One hand, cannot perceive the other. 



V$ju i_pa J) h»,>. if iff * 


1104. A rat which had been seized, has escaped 
into his hole. 

i. e. Something, which though once in a person’s possession, 
lias eluded his grasp. 


Vvz-yV J* 


1105. What occasion for a mirror to look at a 
bracelet ? 

In answer to one who puts? a question, the reply to whkih is self-evident, 
i|ee P*ct I. Sflct. II. No. 828, and No. 1070 of this Sect, 

VfclAj Lai IaJ ^ p '<4 ^ *{*'• 

1106. If you have once taken up the begging cup, 
what hesitation have you to ask alms? 


Vj'gf cub j'J « <f' Jt 


1107. To bring in one’s hand and cat on a leaf. 
i. e. To live from hand to mouth. 


• I- ORIENTAL PROVERBS. jgj 

L* tS-j ^j l *•« i—iij ^jr 

1108. Neither on hands nor neck, but pieces of 
onion in the nose. 

lu describe a stance and incongruous set of ornament*. 

Lift .ftstj Apl* 

1109. She has nothing in her hand, and gets up in 
hurry or confusion. 

Said of,, person, wh? l» vary desirous do obtain a thing which she ha* 
hot the means to purchase, 

% 

m 

****** u'/i Jj^\& 

1110. She has stained her own hands and feet with 
1mm (Lawsonia inermis,) and recommends the 
same practice to others. 

y Vj a S j-i V <JU ^ 

1111. An elephant goes from town to town, but 
always bears the name of his owner. 

m* 1 V ««A» 

1112 . The load of an elephant can only be carried 
by an elephant. 

i. e. A difficult ta.sk i, o„1 y be pef f ra . me< j by men of ab;1 ; (y _ 

V ^ J 1 Jj/ZLi'* i ( v .pU 

11 IS'. Theelcphant’s teeth, the hole’s heel, and the 
tormentor’s fang- (be upon you.) J curse. 

A a 
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^ 

11H. The elephant has escaped and only the tail 
remains. 

1. To express that it work is left imperfect, when nearly brought to a corn* 
elusion. ( Scat.) To swallow tho cow and be choked on with the tail. 2, Ta 
he wasted to a shadow. Suoda »ayn; 

^ i* ■..s^*' 0 

Weakneae ham consumed his fatj the elephant is gope and only die tail 
roman an* 

% «f 'i ly» yi>}J 13 J 1 j* ^<7 * 

1115. An elephant, however lean, is valuable. 

i. *. Even the w recks of a large fortupe are considerable, 

Uu«J ^ yJ ^ j£ Luj^ ^ j&J 

1116. Buesa (the name of a Fuqeer) proclaimed 
fro/n market to market, every one shall receive 
according to his deeds. See No. 670. 

U J bj & Ja 

1117. Whai redress remains in a cause already 
decided, 

\ 

(J** d!«J t£* J 1 -* 

« A * 

111S. A share on the plough, and a pestle in curds. 

.A p pi if d to an impertinent intruder. 
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. o « _ o 

4-»' c^-» j- IT}* L?« fc/V-A 

1119. Whatever is in the pot, will of course come 
into the ladle. 

Bee Parti. Sect, I, No, 44 k 

■%}j ^ w> j* 

1120. The govern meat of Hurb,hoom.. (The aam^ 
of a village near Ilahaba$, infamous for injustice,} 

To describe injustice. 


1121. God gives to ^very one according to hi# 
merits. 

See No. 6X0 of this Section. 

^ '* Mr * • f 

si'i v.,y '■ ~jf> jjj j* 

1122. To dig every day a new well, and drink its 
water. 

To li ve from hand to mouth. Sea No. 1107 of this Section. 

iljl I 

112?* To say grace at evrerynriarsel, 

i. *i. To be over and above righteous, 

s f/ty *j 

112E Neither turmeric nor alum was expended. 

ISxprtw.e, any thing done gratuitously. Turmeric and sdun are ultd lit 

tying. 


oriental proverbs. 
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.J 




^ ■£* ^ J** 

1125 I cannot move, but claim a hundred portions, 

Applied to one, who Ij lazy snd greedy. 

^ V J,f JJ y,^ 

>126. Ask me about my own affairs; Kah-kun (or 
Fiirhad) knows those of koh-kun. $. e. Don’t 
trouble me with what does not belong to me. 


J ^ ^ "P V <= A* ** 

1127. lie brought fire from my house, and called it 
Basu ndur, (or the sacred fi re used in religious 
ceremonies, which,fire no Hindoo gives, to any 
one.) 


. Z':" 0 *™ Wm,eIf conile 'l t,ant ' a l toward, hi, bentfcc’ 

<or. bee No. 10jJ o t this Section. 

1128. My grandfather has eaten G t hee/ smell my 
hand. 

I i • * \mA9 1ntftf *<• •••leT 

Applied to one, who without soy merit of hi, own, boasts that 
ancestors. 

’A-jUV^ j)*-?* - 

1129. I am broad and the Bazar narrow. 


*>f hi 0 


Put in the mouth of a great boaster. 

x*)5r J!>* £=.■** 

1 130. What! would you think of playing at Cktto- 
sur with me! 


I 
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1131- Possession fonfers splendor. » y 

v_.4> u*>j £? U -'J* 

1132. Emulation is better than envy. 

%i) /! /Vj* 

tm. A thriving* plant has tender leaves. 

Applied to a child, that gives indictations ofgeruns and a good disposition. 


4 'JJi 

1135. Do you steal torn f.ouRj.fc'ieiMfe and betray 
,■ yous spiritual guides? 

U»r V* y tfiV j?" sjij** i- r jJfr u> /jU j\f 

1136, I make a friend and treat him kindly, then 
put hot ashes under him, if he is burned, how can 
I help it. 


Applied to onc ? who mfckft* friendship, but is secretly hostile, 

m 

cjp VW ^ srih* 1 uht 

1137. Here your bread cannot be baked. See 
Part. I. Sect. 11. N<J. 678. 

m 

1138. Here even the wings of Gabriel burn. See 
Part 1. Section II, No. 323. 

£r uM *' a A wsAi v/ M 

1139. Is our concern with the affection, or the 
actions of our friends? 

The implied answer is, with their aJffectiou, 


VWMVi 0 
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mr 


<.?* d.V (ft ^ 


1140. The Adam of this place is a strange being. 

To express disapprobation.of »»v Smttom appeui itrihgc or vnjusl. 

• \ 

Eot Park. 1. Secflon II. No. 3J4, 

U]k ^ *-$ jy* p 4 *ri! 

1141 Kubeeu declared this. i. e. 11 is certain, 

J*or some account of Rubber. See No, 6;>G of this Section, 


^vt 

1143. By whom was this river dug? 

Spoken in reproof of one, who boats'. fsT ills pxmes*i?ms 1 in two sensWj 
That they are tho gift of Qot>, or % That he owe* them to the speaker* 

, .J±r* J)' ^ Sf$ 

1143. This is the ball and this the field of coutea- 
tion. See Part I. Sect. I No. 40. 


**r» 

1 144. Is this mouth fit for betel ? 

Applied KJ W. who up pretension# abov# his meut, 
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SECT, II* 


f 

s jl ^ A? 1 J J* <-r> f 

I- Still my dead is more than a match for your 
living. My family are wore respectable . 

L5 A ^ J V ^ 1 

2. I have got my hand underneath a stone, 

i. e* t have undertaken » difficult task. 

^r 4 u*v* ** j ^ ^ j y* ; .♦* v <4' T 

3. The tfiilk is not yet dry on your lips. 

Said in reproof to a young man who asserts his opinions confidently. 
(Eng.) The cradle straws are scarce out oUiis breech. 

ufc»j' J £ i Ik J) * £_j 

4. You have not got rid yet of your m : Ik tooth. 

See dte last. 


B b 
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'jT) c~) J s'* 

51 Come neighbour let us light. 

(Eng<) It ia more painful to do nothing than something* 

j* > jt~' 

, * ■ \ 

6. Come neighbour and be as I am. , Ottered as 
an imprecation by an unfortunate person, imply¬ 
ing a wish, that others may. experience similar 

* . * \ \ 

misfortunes. 

\J ^ i/v< A V 1 

7. Your loaf cannot be baked here. 

' Said to a person, who interferes in ft matter or dispute in which he bnft 
no concern. Tike* mesms admail loaf of bread. 

Eture L’arbre et. Teciorce il ue tout point mettre le doigt. 

• m & ' 

iJV > ' •‘i ! [\ \ 

8. My owl has not gone any whither, i. e. I have , 

not formed any expectations attended'by dis- 

\ \ 

appointment. 

lifl (J J* y* 1 J* A'i -'i i 

9. To part with your own and buy a quarrel. 

(ling.) To lend your money and lose your friend. 

1 jl>5-» d j~ A \ )•* fL 1 

10. He has spent his own property and sets no 
value on that of others. 

11. A man’s own house is seen far off. 

, ■ 
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T. II. 

cXfn t# „• * j * £ I j*' j i Uj t 

12. Having lost his own ruby he begs from door 
to door. 

''jf Uj j \j ' ,s_ us UJ U> I 

13. What difficulty is there in taking what is your 
own, and resigning what is another’s. 

<jj» £ h-» jjA- JS c ai 1 \ 

14. Every one implores the blessings of all on his 
own platter. 


t Ki tjfc-** ^Am V** J W if-' ' ^' 

15. Every one is pleased with his own skin. 

{Eat.) Suum cutque pulchrurn. 

US* v " u*~ 

16. He digs his own grave himself. 

He is the cause of his own misfortunes. See Part !. Sect. I. No. 103. 

vi-tf S 3 S< <?* y-} ^ 

17. 1 will beat rny own child that my neighbour’s 
heart may be afflicted.. 

(Eng.) To cut off the nose* to he v«venged of the face, 

cr Oi m £ I 

18. The teeth of one’s own calf are visible from 
a distance. 
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/|9* 


viht 


n 

AST 

i.;ju 


V y J,*/ /wy (jS * 

19. A savoury mess for your own friend, and an 
empty belly for mine. 


20. I will beat my daughter, that my daughter-in- 
Jayv may learn to fear. 

l V 'V / <<4?- 

21- No one calls his own butter-milk sour. 

(Eng.) No one cries glintingfish. 

jL tj j \£S^ <_>T UJ b 1 

22. He cuts his own feet with an axe. 

Sec above No, 15 . 

* 

*-^V (* b J - * 4^ ^ 

23. When you are dead there is no Ram. 

i- e. Invoke him whilst ycvi live. 

<^V 

24. No one forgets his own disasters. 

(Grzefc.) WIG*’* Ss r? wtTttos iyvaf, 

* 

K^ : ''i ' iA J 4? £*i 1 

25. He obtained food from his own Mul'h. 


s»f ^ It* vy ''<* 

26, When alighted at the G hat, (the grave) he 
became clay. 


\\ 

\$l 1T 

skur, II. 
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^ £* t—.*' j (J i a i j^ 1 ” 1 (So ! 


'■<SL 


21. When the Sahajna bears a great abundance 
of flowers, it loses its branches and leaves. 

£ . ct; * t y y. Czj Uj 1 

* 

28. Tell only as many lies, as there are grains of 
salt in the flour, i. e. very few. 


C; UJ» 

29, So much was cooked that some was left,: 
i. e. there was plenty. 

(Eng.) There 1 * never on on gh where nought leaves. 

uj* ' J** vri' ^r J! 

30. There is flatulence even in so much wisdom. 

A very learned man may poramit occasional errors, 

(Eng.) The greatest clerks are not always the wisest men, 

<± ^ £S 

SI. Is it.better to come or go, 

32. An artist of Itawu. j. e. A shoemaker. 

'fjf.jVl 

33. Up with the firepan, e. i. Let us shift, our 
quarters. 

_ f 

d. JJ< c*v ; J 1 

34. Even when the pod is pulled off she cannot 
open it. 

Said of extreme indolence, 
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<£& -ifw 

j a V y os4) t } yy ^ *L * 

35. If a lamp of pa ate be set up in the house, it 
will be devoured by ( he rats, and if out of doors, 
it will be carried off by the crows. 

To be between the horns of a dilemma. See Part II. Sect. I. No. 900, 


d>~j? tijil/ U“j? jr*f 
36 It will rain to day and no more. 

Said, when it rains Very heavily. 

u* vj** ^ J) ^ k.5* <£_ J y n ’ 

37. In these days your name draws the bow or in 

j English, bears the bell. 

« 

38 If wc die to-day, to-morrow will be the second 
day. 

SuEhcient for the day is the evil thereof. 

CtV ^ i m (j* 

39 To-day is, to-morrow is not. 

{Lai.') Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 

9 

1 j \>* 1 1 j W! 

40 Farming; is famishing. 

Letting out revenue, or Bn estate to a contractor or middle man, ia the 
ruin of the country. 

X s y <£v* atv ^ 1 £ oS-°r\ 

41 Indigestion must expel indigestion, or my head 

will play where bodies are burnt. 


t. II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 

42 God did the good, your slave did what ?as ill* 

lj a *iU 

43 You have given earnest for a good house. 

Said, espacUUy when the parents of a boy have secured for his fuUira 
bride, a girl of good family. 

j.U *!£ ,.4»d 

41', He is a very good man, but heaven keep me 
from having any thing to do with him. 

ijf > 1—» ^ | ^ 1 ^s** ^ 1 

45. Receive a favour from the world, but not from 
the king of it (or from Shah Jehan). 

46. Is U a hud’s or Muhmood's beard the largest, 

i, e. Of what consequence is this matter to yon ormf. 

jCii u j/ tjj» >1 ^ ■ 

47. Amongst men, some are jewels and some are 
pebbles. 

aw ^ v'*“ l 1 

48. There is no bird like a man, i. e. So volatile 
and unsteady. 

o* ’i ^ a7 

49. The proper devil of mankind is man. 
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u* V; ^ ^ *T 

50 In i. j<h mankind have drank sour milk. See 

. ' , • 

Parti. Sect. II. No. 60. 

a I ;f r l Uol 

51. Half the house for himself, and the other half 
for all the rest. 

(Eh#.) 'Hie lion’s share, or, share and share alike, soma all, soitj 
• aever a wlut* 

jyj A | J\*S U J T 

53. Half partridge, half quail. See Part II. Sect, I. 
No. 44. 

{Eng-) Neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring. 

f 

j* a 1 diXs y> * t 

53 Here is the Qtblu of the head Fu^eer: Khu- 

teeju is there, but where is Motek. 

9 m 

£ s (• V® ^ J \^ h 

54. He sets his mouth ajar at sunset that he may 

gape at midnight, i. e. To commence early in 
any unnecessary preparation. 

f V V <* * j £ .»T 

55. Half are Qazee Qiawu’s, and half are father 
Adam's. 

Qazee QtDwtTs wife is said (a have been delivered of 70 sops at a birth, 
and he is therefore omi$ideied to have ft large .hare in the population of 
the world t the phrase ia applied to any one wliu hus a very large family. 
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J - 

56, The third of a half. i. e. Very little. 

d.J3* Mh* £ J ^ jji*r £et* * 

57. He left the half and did not overtake the whole. 

(Eng.) A bird in the inadj &c, 

* 

j V' «* cr V ** 

5S, No one Will take-even half a Ber (a jujube) 
from his hand. • . 

*-f [ a i * li< a**” vt J ’j *» y ^ 

59. Half the village celebrate the Diwake , and 
half the Holee. 

{tng.) Many men, many minds, 

O 1 C T"' C JJ 

6Q. Desire is a fault. See Part it. Sect. II. .No: 68. 

_ _ > 

61. I know a bird as it flies, i, e. I am sharp alid 
clever. 

oW s 

\Jj> ^5*^ ■» V d. o* O J i*3 J _/ ' 

62. A water carrier reigned lor two days and a 

half. 

Said oi one unexpectedly liaised! to jaower; which he uses tyrannically. 

63. Up butterfly, it is Sawun (Ju!y-Aug ) i. e. The 
season of pleasure is arrived do not lose it. 


. C c 
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CiK .d jT 


. ?, j Fuqeer’s staff. 

U T 

65. He who has hope dies, he who 1ms none lives. 

ir'i £■**. ' U- ' 

66. When the master is at hand the work will be 
well done. 


W'» 1«I K 1 

67. The snake of the sleeve, i. e. A close and 
secret enemy. 

( Jtal ) Tu ti alkvi la biscia in seno, 

(tat.) Col U brum in smu. fovere. 

p U SI 1 ^ l w ^ 

68. The name of Goo is better than this. i. e. This 
is the best of all. 

It is A phrase used by shopkeepers especially, in reply to a demand for 
batter articles, than one offered for sale, 

yj> ti 1 —> y U yj yy* h* £f'U* \ 

69. With this (knife) he will not have his nose cut, 
whose no9e is cut off. 


(E?i£ ) A bald bead is soon shaven, 

- * * * 

/d 1 tiijr y<*1 Vk^jS* ' tyf J_ 1 J* iAr* &- Sjp™ 

70. A lazy fellow tumbled into a well, some one 
said, get up; he replied, who will get up yet. 


v-- 

if m \*\ , ' . 

!1 >|«t. II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
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' UjW «*» i* <- p >*-* 

•71. You may stone him but cannot kill hi" 

« ^' 

.i. * 'U <j £\j ^ j\^» )s ***J 

TS, Kill him where there is no water to be had- 

9 _ 9 

c:« cf_ J -± -1 ts 1 

73. Mis legs are about Mis own neck. 



(Eng ) H« ts caught in his own snare. 

- _ 9 

^rl / J kn y ^ ,» I 

74. Its roots have already reached to Patal (the 
infernal regions). 

JSaid of a person who has established himself firmly in any situation- 

9 

Wv ; of* U~ u[ i 3* b «* k/-' 

75. L/Coqm vn has no remedy for his complaint. 

\j In. 'A ^ ijf ! 

76. What goes from his knot (pur?e)? 


bald of. an agent or deputy, who is .making bad bargains fur big employers, 
and spending their, moppy. 

(Eng,) To cut large thonga of another man’s leather, 

L 5 * ^ '/u 1 jk rfT’V V ^ J® U" ' 

77 The Adam of this house is a different person. 
Part II, Sect. I. No. 1140. 

9 

UJ ii‘ A ' Aj J Aqi I 

78. To give with one hand and receive with the 
other, i. e. to deal for ready money only. 

A V 
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# ^ « 

** j Vf? - 
''W eat this and hide that, i. e. the two things 

so «nu h alike, that they cannot be distinguish¬ 
ed from each other when together 

W 

t?**+0^* f'- 3 J )\/** SJ^ CS"*' 

80. He is 80 years of age, and calls himself Mr. 

Musoom, (an infant). 

w • 

u“ ! l/"' 

81. A man of 80 is milk and water. 

>' ji Hrf* ji O ^ 

82. Spit at the sky, and the saliva will fall in your 
face. 

(Eng.j Who spits against heaven, it fails in his face. 

K) ! j .*4* f J» ^ g U \ 

83. He fell from heaven and stuck in a date tree. 

Haiti of a person who commences great things and is stopped by trifles. 
(Eng ) To swallow an ox, and be choked with the tail. 

u k v '£l Cl* 4^ 

81. He claps a patch upon the heavens. 

Said m derision of a boaster. 

85 The mischances of the stable, are all upon the 
monkey’s head. See Part I. Sect. II. No, 457. 






wv d*! •i’cJV ^ 

86. There is no fault in one of pure origin, »•* 
trust in one of mean. 

_ f 

^ uj ISiT 

87. If you spit at the sun, the saliva will fall in 
your face. See No. 82. 

* t 

c: V * 

88. An envious man is the worst in the world. 

J 4 \ J J jj lj i fjy, \ 

89. I have put my head into, the mortar, it is useless 
to dread the sound of the pestle. 

(Eng.) Over oboe.., over boofe, or, in for a penny, in f or a pound , 

o* U a l«*.l y* t-THU $ 

90. He who has been burnt, can be cured only by 
fire. 

U&U J J yf(—ft 

91. To cover a fire with the skirts of one’s garment, 1 
See Part I. Sect. II, No. 29. 

• fc 

» 

UU. <,„f T 

92. By uttering the word, fire, the mouth is not 
burnt. 

a is. L»j ^ ifi t__f Y 

9ii. He sets fire to his house and enjoys the fun. 




J^k i jJJ <bf 


*u^h the mountain move, the Fuqeer (I) will 

* 1,1 < 

(£«*.) Juatum et tetiaeem propositi vixum, &c, 

4‘ Af, 4 V 

95. Water for the first, mud for the last. See 
Part II. Sect. I. No. 60. 

or 4 *' dt- Jf ' 

96. Ughim is water on the fire: i. e. the day is 
expended by the time the water is boiled: this is 
but one of a rhythmical cold weather calendar. 

l C i cy U ^ j 1 ) a /■ ) ^ j ' 4 

U» (£. 4 u»ii a*'*' A >?*' cA* ' 

V ’ V ** U 

it)) ^ Jtti <3 3 ^r** cA 

Coar (Sept'. Oct.) is but tfye gate of cold. 

Cflrtic (Oct, Nov.) ends, yeCBCm*ce\y told. 

Ughun (Noy. p8ft)ju(t lets water «eeUu?. 

Too* (Dec. Jan.) makes us but in corners breathe, 

Magh (Jan, Feb.) lengthens by minute degree*;. 

Bui jP'hugun (Feb. Mar.), straitens oat our knees. 

Then Cheyl (Mar. April), the pleasant year replaces, 

And dirty fellows wash their faces. 

^ j* y 4f-„j m (2^* ^3J <£.' 

97. Stopt before and kicked behind, if the fellow 

does not keep the road, what is to be done. 

( hat) A froute pTCedpitimn, a ter go lopi. 


,vW^, 


•I # l^T. II. 
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98, The canopy has caught lire, and th 

groom’s men are struck with lightning. 


1205, 


CU**J 

99. I will take all your misfortunes, if I may take 
your platter. 

1 tSa* tj'} jj 1 

100. The greatest strength is the strength of Goo, 


4H.h>01 

101. The UUf tf fthe word) Uttah: that is; uncon¬ 
nected. 

Said by any one when deserted or atlone. 

m 

J) V CtV u ; h' ^ ,_iM 

102. How should he know the letter Ultf, he does 
not know the form of a club. 

(Ert£.) He does not know a B From n bull's foot. 

jjf,l L*djj \ ill t 

103. Call upon the name of Goo. and ask for what 
is good for yon. 

» A * < W.J ^.*>#1 

104. God gives and enables others to give. Men 
give and receive (or obtain their desires). 
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jv A Goo what a fine fellow I am. 


- .) LiktniB, vjon bless the example, \ . 


L5 J ^ s ^ d _ ) ^ ^ 


106. Good Goo, how your eyes glisten. 


* «U1 


JOT. Take the name of God. i. e. Swear to what 
you are saying. 

.108. God is with you, why do you grieve. 

v* * £ ^ v ; ^1 

109. As I can conceal nothing from Goo, why 
should I stand in awe of man. 



110. Government collection is prosperity, fanning 
is depopulation. See No. 




111. Plant a mango and eat a mango, plant a tama¬ 
rind and eat a tamarind. 


(£tt,7.) Sack a* the tree is such is the fruit. 




V 
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113. Mangoes anti fish meet of necessity. ' 

Tke liiiripa mango 3s often dressed ^yilh ftali 3 m the^oihi »ry practice 

of Hindw&tan. 

t>T \ji j ,e Ja cJT 

113. It now depends entirely upon yourself, forego 
all hopes of other aid, 


114. The gold of an ignorant person is always pure. 

Said of one who overstates the at tick a he has 1 q sell. 

U?* J" f* ^ h jV '■7^*-^ UJJ'S. O' 

115. Where could these two poor fellows get 
Assafcetida to rub under their armpits. 

CtS* ji j l i 

116. The bowels are exclaiming Qool hcowullab, 
(there is but one God). 

Th© phrase implies exclusive hunger. (Eh#.) The belly chimes, Sts time 
to go to dinner. 

c&J % di^ v diUefi b*’ 

117. The fruit of theColocynth is good to look at, 
but bad to eat. 

ci W J ,* U «M i 

118. The blind man has no faith : i. e. he feels hi? 
wuy, &c. 

D d 
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119. The blind man has no faith and tlve deaf man 
is fit for heaven: i. e. hfe hears no evil. 


^ <L V UAi ’ 

120. When the blind man sees he will confide. 


(Eng.} Seeing is believing- 

** Alt 

121. A blind rat (nibbles) faithless grain. 

m jj 3 , It* U Si I 

122 A blind Moolla and a moSque in ruins. 

j\i j:o uur u j.ii 

123. What does a blind man know of the beauty 


of the tulip. 

£ IT a U oil 

194, There is a thick mist, so sing as you please: 
i. e. there is no authority to fear, so do as you 


(Eng.) When the cal's away, &c. 


2 I *<p j dUl ^ jfj j** ^ I 

12). Got) is the guardian of a blind mart’s wife, 
i. e. her husband cannot look after her. 
if j U Uoil a Vo £ ail 

136. There is no redress against a blind rfian. he 
will still strike all in his way. 
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. *BCT II, 

* % jd* ^ 

137, The lamp of a dark house. A son. 

^ ^ $ fi ^ A J 1 

128. A blind mother sees her own face in her son’s. 

129. The blind man has seized the thief* run crip¬ 
ple and help him, 

m 

j)&. ^j„r j Uj» \ 

130. Has the darkness or the thief departed 1 . 


131. An unknown thief is like a brother-in-law. 

He has Free access to all parts of the house. 

* * 

<?'y <- *_&} i 

133. One hatches the eggs another takes way the 
chickens; i. e. to do any thing of which another 
will reap the advantage. 

(Eng.) One beats the bush, and another catches the bird. 

IdljyA % ^ Si I 

133. The prince royal of an egg, i. e. simple or 
unexperienced. 

'—‘jj C/y itrt-* T 

131. He sheds not a tear, hut pretends his.heart : 
(liver) is broken. 

(tat.) Si ?ii me Acre pritnuro est dolcndum tlbx. 


m 
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n vu tf ^u? 4tiUii 

135. May Goi* grant that the cat's Pace bfe’black 


Said to ridicule tfarnestuess about trifles. 


136. The water of hi3 eyes is spilt, i. e. he is lost 
to all shame. 

U M 1<S 

137. His eyes are shut but his purse is open, i. e. he 
is careless and extravagant. 

Li* J J >' kX^ ' 

138. The eyes were cast down (with bashfulness) 
and the curds became another's. 


(££n#,) Spare to gpeak, spare to »peed. 

139. He takes up his abode in the eyes. 

Implying—l. he deceives,—3. he is beloved- 

jj* tfljV & }{^ 

140. He would steal the unguent (literally lamp¬ 
black) of the eyes. 

The soot of a lamp is used to darken tiie eye-lashes. (Hog.) He would 
steal the teeth out of your head. 

£. ! e- i,?: 1 Jf X&T 

)41. His eyes are covered with fat, i. e. he is too 
proud to recognise his old friend*. 

(E ng.) He cannot sec for smoke; 


STV 


n 
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o^jj ct <£ u * 

148. A blind man is named Sfuiekh Roshun (or 

•ghi). See Part II, Sect I. No 105. 


113. Get the nails of your eyes paired. 

0 ^ 

J1 <* S U- ct-aj 

144. You have thrown dust in his eyes, i. e. de¬ 
ceived him. 

0 

j Uj h 1 a?* J *» j cw ** T 
H5. When the four eyes encounter the heart is 
delighted. 

I '<? * <£ V b *i 

146, lie got no rice so ate ordure. 

(Eat.) Jejnmig mro stomachua vnlgnna temnit. (Eng") Hungfy dogg 
will eat dirty pudding?. 

j cjf /H i~ s 

147. Gome father (spiritual) take away the chat¬ 
ties too. 


cj Id?)' 

148. The mean man’s ox has fallen. 

Said in ridicule of an exaggerated account of any lo»,‘ 


gjJ 4 t jb J L» jJ y* ^ 

149. I owe nothing to Ood’hO and Mib’Hi) owes 
nothing to me, i. e, I am imlepentlant. 


VV\ 
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jH' (AH i. J ;«■' j* jj' 

150, You have torgoi ten your other jokes, except 
come, grind me. 

( Thejofo; it saimrwhif Male, 

151. Come squirrel another colour i. e. change 
the subject. 

4 

(Lai.) Ciambe bis coclaf cr Cantilenam randem canefek 

i _ 

153. The upper garment fits me exactly. 

% 

SJ* J 

153, He feels a high wind from a woman’s cloak, 
i. e. he is effeminate. 

<Xi^4*^,\ 

l5i. Accept from one who has a nose, not from 
one who has none; i. e. put yourself under an 
obligation to any but one who has no delicacy, 
and will remind you of the obligation. 

155. The water of the eaves of the roof does not 
mount tip to the ridge pole, 



Ml«/Sr v . 
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U ■£ y? h*-"'''* * jj ) 

156. He is mounted on a camel and wants to pluck 
vetches. 

He attempts impossibilities. 

» _ _ 

i*; 1 **^ At ^ ^,1 

157. When a camel is at the foot of a mountain 



then judge of his height. 

A giant amongst dwarf*, a dwarf amongst giants, 

* 0 

Sr" 4 - t^t- J A l:LJ)I 

158. What, the cat carried off the camel ? yes sir, 
yes sir, she carried him off. 

A ridicule of any improbable story. 

A y .J 

15^. Do ypu bend your body to steal a camel. 

Ct^ U »V a )jx?~ 

160. The camels drown and the mules would wade 
through. 

He woifTS bend the bow of Ulysses. 

• * V d^" & 'J £-* CV V ; 1 

161. The camels are carried down by the current, 
the spider says I can find no bottom. 

(Eng.) How we apples swim- 

«■*** u«/ ] J * J3*± h U J> y> U. <£-,■ , I 

162. You have grown as tall as a camel, but you 
have not gained a particle of sense. 


fit ORIENTAL PROVERBS. f akt 

viJjl 

163. A camel drives away even the (lies. 

It is pecesnary to repel even little and coatemptibk annoyances. 

k T i) * 4? £ t u 

164. The camels were being marked (with hot irons 
for the public service), and the spider came to be 
marked too. See No. 161. 

165. A person nods (with drowsiness), and says, 
some one shoved him. 

ij j ^ A * I £} I ^4 > 1 

166. it is neither the Ah a man utters, nor the 00h 
of a woman. 

• U U*4 U j m! d jJUfc \ 

167. The shepherd got drunk, seeing the cow-* 
keeper do so. 

Said of a poor man who imitates the follieg of one more wealthy. 

Jjtf 

168. The milk pail is the milk man’s, but the butter 

v * 

churner is the most esteemed. 

(Eng.) The workman is mere worth tb«R his tools 5 or in this instance, 
Uian (u whom the implements belong 
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jii? 

169. How wonderful isfthy power (Oh Gob), ex¬ 
hibited as it were in sport; jasmine oil perfumes 


*u the head of the musk rat. 


SaitJj when honors fatll ta the lot of the mean and undeserving, 

<** if a ^0 

170. Neither joy for its coming 1 , no^ grief at itd 
going. 

IL/'u yi 

171. When the dog comes ha will get his share. 

**' l-> <£ «c_ J W* vsf? > k- V ^ £ V- u * ^7 

172. It came with my life, it will go with my coffin. 


0 

**J)J S}'' tA *i ^ 4 ^ |/A * Mjb r 

liS. When servants came the daily fare was pro¬ 
vided, when they departed there was. nothing. 

(Eng.) Spend and God will seud, or Gap never, sends mouths but l*e 
sends meal, s 

' V 

• . ; 

<- J**! c. jl 5 

174. I shay find a mouthful somewhere or other. 

J ^ e£ J Ai *» £**> W 4 * I 

175. He never met with prosperity yet quarrels 
with adversity. 

E « 
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• * 

uy c ^ y y m j !#i Jj Ji ' v <~*' 

176. ! will always go to such a natal festival, 
where I may get nine plates of rice. 


The Ch'knit fin is the sixth tlay after delivery wli^n a festival is held, 
Putree is the plantain or other leaf used as a plate. 

C?A Jjs - P .— > JO. Cftj/J 1 

177. I send him three letters, i. e. l > u > a 

curse. 


178. He struck the nail so forcibly that it went 
through and through. 

Said of eh* injury received from anoUwr, 


<c ! ■**’ <£ s *•* « L&jj 

179. You changed your rupees to please yourself. 

s 

J}J^ cV <c. J* 3 * ^ ^ J' I 

180. I have one vexation in being the mother of a 
one-eyed child, and another in people asking 
what I have got. 

v * * i < 

V VI W'* ic.**)* V■ VUU pCJjV 

181. One thing was that the fellow was unmarried, 
and another that he came at evening. fall. 

pitid by a woman in censure of a man. 


J *'S(NIW 




I | 
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u - ’ y* &! jj *1 j*a ]&■ iJLSo I 

1(82. The saint cats sixteen loaves made of one 
barley corn, the saint’s wife gets fat. 


<£** &! i^r j t*Ju J h ^ jJ.a I 
183. He sets up for a druggist with one bit of 

Assafoitida, • a/s tij ■■■ - 

of* ^ W!V •«-& 4 

i#L: Not one. but seventy misfortunes it keeps off. 

id' i J&i a. r m ) J 5 J dJol 
ISo. In the first place lie is a lion, in the second 
he is clad in armour. 

v.; /. •• v . , * • . Hi .* *• ■> ’ t 

j* J V* J,- 5 't j, 

186. One door is shut hut a thousand are open. 

x ' ( &ng‘) Where J lie re’s a, will, tlicie’s a wnj. 

« I j ! j* * jJo 1 

187. One breath, a thousand hopes. 

' J 1 j* ^ 1 - j Oui 1 

188. One good health is equal to a thousand bless- 

fogsi »•'» " 

(Eng.) Health h butter ttian vi r eaHli. 


C5* (4j J.U V; j j* X <_<J 1 cij 1 

189, For oiie^tliing arduous tlyjre are thousands 
easy. 
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! 

•*18 

1:9/0. One beauty is the man’s, there are a thousand 
in his clothes. 

(&«£.) Fair feathers make fair fowls, or God makes and apparel shapes. 

1.5* l ri ^C-J^“ )Jf!* ciiI 

191. One wife is enough for a whole family. 

A?" <£.>* <£. ik <i)£ & <Z-J3* k¥, CM 

192. I have a quilt upon me, what matters it 
where I go. 

j\* J ^ ~jf£Jk 1 

193. By. one hour’s lack of shamefacedness, a 
whole days nourishment may be obtained. 

{Eng,) fiashfuktess is a,n *nemy to poverty. 

V 4£V ^ 

194. One hand cannot produce a sound. 

Friendship or enmily mn»t be mutual. See Part t. Sect. II. No. 130 . 

* J}il J V <-jQl 

195. One bard vetch does not burst the kilu. 

JBha? ia a small kiln for parching grain. 

Uj 4 I uJj t 

196s You must take with one hand and give with 
the other. See Sect, I. No. l?G f 
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197. One hand is occupied publicly (in counting 
his rosar}), the other is deliberating, how to 
filch anything. 

(Eng.) .The Friar preached ngamat stealing when hashed a pudding in 




ji <** tf*- d . 1 


ji J* ^ jii "j 


198. He gets into trouble who interferes with 
others. 

(Eng.) Of little meddling comes great .ease. 


glj *> £ J } J ^aJ ^ ! 

199. To take bricks and to give stones. 

j 1 a* .« o ilJO ? 


200. A row of bricks, the power of Mudar. 

A stone ia said to Tie suspended by some unknown means 
over the tomb of Sheikh Budor.ood.pkbit named Mudak, at 
Muckunpoor. The phrase is applied to one who undertakes 
any thing extraordinary without recollecting his own inade. 


quacy. 


201. A brick house, with a door of earth. 

^02. He can break down, a brick to powdfcr, (or 
particles not larger than ants). 


To CKpme grant •trungih, 
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20$. The one brick stufck to the other: ■ 

, (fFheyr aijclt:together, iik^ur% pr ; folje pab&leji in ni$*aHsr,i 



J~\ J .Sjj ^ £ IL> .jT f~\ lS\j s «_>b 

20-f. If the father does the business he shall get 

the reward, and if the son does it he shall get it 

■ • ‘ > 

i, e. Whoever performs any action he alone shall, 
receive the reward or punishment of it. 

<£ cw Jttji c- j-* vV 

205. Upon the death of his father the oxen will be 
distributed. 


Addressed tn one a\ 1 io makes a distant grojpigft like 
old man * shoes .* 7 


“ Waiting fur an 
* * 


\s ! ^JZ U*>:U s /*L Lju 1/ ^JZ Cl> 4j 

\ : X; %. * . ■ • 4» - 

0 

yJ+'JH Xf O *♦£•— £ 

206 A word for a word anti a joke for a joke, the 
born of the goat has been split by the leaf of 

1 * * k 

the jujube. ( ' ,, ; . : A. 5 - 


\Sj> J L ^J U^J J u * )fj kj O V 

4 * I * 

2QT. A speecfi remains; bat time does nofcp J 

Thia is said by a tfnan vrho is diaftppdilifec! in not meeting vVxtbl th*t 
pesutance from anolher which he had reason to expect. 
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f 

.i\‘A J.lV, 


' u J i a 

90S. No sooner have you spoken than vthait you 
have said, becomes the property of another. 


, ir aid „ in recommending one fyot to tell U ieirv.se trot a (another. peractt, 

SOD. He asks a sentence and he stsks the authority 
for it. i. e. He is great critic, f 

. } ri u-f * he .i 1 ; t _A •> C-? tj 

v* * - V * C.~ * ■ - ■ 

210. If you wish to retain your own honor, do not 
ask any ©ne even for a draught ■•of water* 


( Eft g.) Scald nqi yo\\r lipe ir» another mao’s p<?tt3ge, 

211. The recollection of former prosperity makes 

one uneasy. , 

'i ^ uy lv V • 

212. By words you may get an elephant, and by , 
words you may be trodden under its feet. 

li Vf- V H tj* V b" 4 . ,■* If* f '4 yy 


* • * 

213. If a bitch dfoon the road w by-the rJyenjide, 

jttje Jo gee payf* piy >vords haro taken effect. 

Applied <o one who ascribes (he occidental 
itiierpoeition of providence in Tits favor, d^j lj Citcr^-'y means a lord, mas¬ 
ter, but, in the above Bayicg, it Hgftiflt'S a f , ft Tebgicms mendicant, aa 

Qorukh-mtlu Mtcn nalh , &c. < f i / ' 

7 ; i)U sw* • • * 
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J*i <J*^V Jj.j j4 o"j! *jV 

214. After twelve years, even a dunghill begins to 


prosper. 

^ '*• >*/•* /if 1 j* ^ U“j? *j V 

215. He lived in Bunures for twelve years, but it 
was his lot to die in Mvgudh. 

Among the Hindoo*) it is esteemed, Rood to die within the limits of 
J?wttflres, as in that case, they conceive they obtain release from future birth j 
whereas if they die in Mvgudh (i,e, in the province of Bihar)) they transmi¬ 
grate into eases* 


J ^* 4 £ J * u»ji >j V 

s# J V 2L / ^ ^ * 

■•V 

216. He lived twelve years at Dillee, and paid no 
taxes; what did he do? why he attended the 
kilns: i. e. he did not better this situation in life. 

4 t J ’ j/j/ i, ^4/ *c**4 ‘~r— * j V 

217. When the watchman pillages the field who 
shall protect it. 

(Enf.) Setting the wolf to tv»toh tlie fold. 

• . . • » 

218. Those that boy sweetmeats in the market must 
eat what they get. 

Hi tj h 

219. The dog will eut stale leavings. 
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" u>v ; s'.* 7 r 1 V kj~ } - *A vw u* V df-Xi sT* V 
^20. There is no fragrance in a withered flower, 
there is no hope of aid from a friend in a foreign 
land. 

221. The village is destroyed by the balance of 
rent, and the chimney by the fire. 

11 ) ^ b eJ.J' '-?‘h 

222. The tiger and goat are watered at one spot. 

Said Gfagcod government- 

223. Hair is a trouble; if you cun keep it in order, 
do so; if not, throw away even your whiskers. 

22+. They ask the Brahman for a gift: i. e. they 
make an improper request. 

As it is a duly to iruk* gifts to IfrnAmunA* 

\ 

\ * 

^ UA vVt 

225. Tie on'your pouch and take your portion. 

226. To expend dry ginger for the delivery of a 
barren womah. 

(Bug.), Grdai try tind hjtU wool.\ 

\ ■ - ' 

if 
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•W&ijjjU 5/j *c-*b 

2S7. The bamboo is submerged and the rice bag 
seek* to wade through. 

y£ L ~U> <o*yb 

I jJu.» * Ijy ^Uf/ *j cy j> 

228. There is no wind, why does your garment 
flatter: your have neither child nor husband, why 
does youf person swell. 

.4 tf 

uv & J £ jjk b 

229. To eat abroad and sing at home. 

* 

-fi t_" V 

230. The wind has come to a head. 

Said of any one who is \inder the influence of violent passion. 

^ ccv ^ ^ ^ ^ 

231. The language of thirty-two teeth is never 
uttered in vain, 

232. The girl beats the drum, for the master’s safe 
' return. 

d ^ ^ 

■ij I ba» ^ ^ 

233. Out of the way Jooma, a blind man is coming. 


225 
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U* h»*U d& <, ! 5 a ’ jf 1 

234. The calf dances round the stick it is fastened 
to. 

Said of a man who livaa upon his friends, 

>' 3* I <l* )4 }y j ji j ^*7 

y 4Jy -sjai M 

235. If fortune favours then look out for a horse ; if 
she is adverse,, then bfe content to become a groom. 

JI a ^^ T £ 

a # 0 

V! * ^ ^ tL UIj / 

%£-y> I^ 

236. The flour of the fortunate is moistened whilst 
the pulse of the nulucky is still soaking 1 ; such is 
the power of my fate, that I cook rice milk and 
obtain split pease. 

(Eng.) Ha that mi born under a three halfpenny planet shall never b« 
worth twopence. 

o^.V J* XI * l) d * v? J \ J 

237. The day is not evident, for the clouds; yet the 

silly woman sits at the hand mill. 

u * UfcjT f S U^J b ,p Zjj I jf 

238. A bad son and a bad halfpenny may become 
of use. 


tWQNli 0 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. pa«t 
— „ • 

239. Let ail the attendants on the marriage return 
home; the business will be completed by the mar¬ 
ried couple. 

t»5 ^lj l JJ Kjfl ji 

240. It runs silver at Bareilly : i. e. the land is so 
rich and productive. 


»<Sl 


y 

241. A demon residing under a Bur tree, (Ficus 
Indica) : demons or goblins are said to be attach¬ 
ed to particular places, as to Musans, or places 
where the dead are burned, to various trees and 
shrubs, &c. that attached to Bur trees, is said to 
be exceedingly obstinate. 

Hence applied to a very importunate pernon, ivho cannot b« got i-id of. 


Jy 'y 

242. He talks big and the Nazi’s footman comes: 
i. e. he boasts of authority he does not possess 
and is exposed by being carried before (he judge. 


t,/ J A. ^ Wy \jA a s*^'s 

243. The old woman having grown foolish takes 
up another dish - 
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244. He gives himself the airs of a youth. 

245. Great men, big words. 

246. The elder is the elder, but for the younger, 
God help us. 

That is, we know the cmeic be b* l enough, but the other u much worse* 

247. Big words and the bead is hung down. See 
No. 242. 

d J* S* *3“ * J<k d )i s$<-~i 

248. The large house is in ruins, and I am dying 

of the search (for its owner). 

* i)? 05 ) h )>)*<> a jf 

249. Call the elder son’s wife; let her put salt into 
the rice milk. 

1 Ijjj IfO U**u u**! 

250. Enough Sir, enough, I already see your army. 

Said in derision of a bonnier, 

251. He resides under the cupola of Bismilluh; 
i, e, he leads a resigned and retired life. 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS. fart JL 


252. There is no expenditure in the village, and the 
man who. fries the grain is a rogue. 

253. Put your head under your arm. 


' j) a. K J t*o J.*i 

25L The child is in her arms, and she has sent the 
crier through the city to find it. 


(Eng.Jl The buiaher looked for hie knife, when he had it in his mouth. 


jji iiXS 

255. How long will the mother goat wish for her 
absent young. 

That is tome day or other alia will wish for him in vain, aa he will be 
devoured by wild beasts, The proverb is especially current amongst 
aoldiers and corresponds in object to, the pitcher that goes often to th» Well 
'Will bfi broken at last. 

256. A stick is the goat’s fortune. 

257. His mouth keeps moving like a goat's. 

Applied to » Gourmand who is always eating. Sea Part I. Sect. II. 
No. 165. c i._U7 

258- To make confectionary for another’s use 

(LaU) A ti sexrventem faciuut a ll maftntttm. 


MINI! 
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IfV:’ y* j )ji >■ jl J U [ >Cj 



259. He gets hold of another man's property and 
then sits down out of temper. 


260. Dependance on another is perpetual disap¬ 
pointment. 

So Spenser, with an immaterial alteration. 

Unhappy wight born to disasterou* end. 

That doth hii life in long depen damn* spend. 

j** tL /' 

261 The battle is in disorder; the man in armour 
sutlers, 

d?- ,i_ }■ '» y try J> ^ wij I j? Jj 

262. If you are able yourself, it is well, if you liave 

not the power, go burn. 

Sj \jj ^3 y* 3 t* £_ J-j 

263. When force gains a kingdom, it is fastening 
pearls to onions. 

264. When a cat fights she covers her face with 
her paw. 

t£v» v* I,* y 

265. Has the cat leaped over it that it is not here? 

Any thing in a dish that a eat jumps over it considered unfit to eat. 
The phrase is uttered vvheu a servant lint nul brought what he should 
have brought. 


VlQNV f> . 
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266. A tether without a pirl. 

v ' V 

A'petsun Or thing wuhottt v 1 

- ' ;. 

ts^i ^ '£<’ t*#- 

267. Without cheating, the business can never-fle^ 
accomplished. 


s ^ # 

^ L» JJ) <£ J* 

S68. The musician, not only came uncalled, but 
. \ , * 
brought her children with her. 

\ ■ V ' r 

uW AW a! '■. 

269. There is no love without a bride. 

v' V. 

270. He- dances without a drum or a tune: (with- 

out music or singing): . 

N *i *■ x % 

( Eng.) To cUrtoe -without a pipe. * * * „ 

f id? & ct • 

; 271 . She nurses the child without a nipple. A 

Slid of one vrlio-jnakea propane# and doe* not perforin Utoift. 

% 

\j£ ^ 

272. What is a monkey ’s affection. 

A 

Said of any fefcble or treacherous acquaintance. 

aly- «0 ' ±*i 

273. What does a monkey know of the flavour of 
ginger. 


MIN/Sr^ 



^4 jm- U J &M 


274. A slave is impotent: expressing resignation. 

275. When your slave celebrates a wedding she 
does it just as well. 

Said in contempt of an entertainment. 

9 

LW C? J UV> Uu^i*. ^ 

276. There can be no prayer wilhouta weaver, nor 

public punishment without a drum. 

It la can finer! to the prayers of the Bid, when tilts weavers particularly 
collect, A small dram is the substitute in Hindoostan for a public crier. 

^ * 

^ ^ ^ ^ )J 

4 

277. The cliild does not get its milk unless it cry 
for it. 

(£»$.) Spare to speak spare to spesd. 

UA Sj S'* g> 

278. A water pot without a bottom. 

, Said of an unsteady feeble character. 

(Fitjj.) XJn sao jierce ne peut temr !e gram. 

If* b" ** 1 Jt'jf" A*c wf IS 

279. He that plays at dice and does not cheat, if he 
does not. lose to day, will lose to-morrow. 

Person tie ne gagne arongss et notr. 

\lj\Ci or Hfy/ijUtf 

280. To cry pecavi before one is hurt. See Part I. 
Sect. It. No. 27. 

G q 


t3S 
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281 It is milk if obtained without asking 1 , but if 
by begging, water. 

/ . ' ■ 

u)J* d. Pd Wv* d P d-P ai 

282. If it is not to be, it will not be; if it is to be, it 
will be. 

y Ll S-j l« J.* X'l !.• !yi 

283. One person gets pearls without asking, and 
another cannot even obtain aln»3 by begging. 


<±i o*} ' °y t^ifi y 

284. If it is done; well! if not; there is Daood 
Khan Punne (Paihan): i. e. if I cannot get 
employment in one place, I may in another. 

m s 

ii y Wy* V y Pi • 

285. If you will do it you are my brother; if not, 
my enemy. 


y*,\ 

286. He has the credit of doing it Oodh»o. 

(Frtn,) Qui a bruit de & lever matin pei>* donnir jusqut* a diner* 

258T. In practice the profession of a pauper (Fa- 
qeer) is profitable. 
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u* VfT- j / •*=>* 


288. The grocer eats the sugar in secret. See 
Part II. Sect. 1. 239. 



289. The chandler cheats his friend, the swindler 
cheats strangers. 


1 ij Ujj 


290. A banker is no man's friend, nor is a courte¬ 
zan chaste! 



291. The chandler’s 3on does not fall down for no¬ 
thing. 


The phrase ailudes4o a *tory of a wader’s son, who observed a passenger 
drop florne silver, ar\d in order to appropriate it, tumbled down with avessel 
of oil he was carrying, that In the confusion he might pick up the other*! 
money. 


^ 1 yi * r*^ V- *± £* 


292, If he is more knowing than a chandler he 
will go mad. 


^ \c*- jj 


293, A man without ears is above all: i, e. conspi¬ 
cuous. 

-jj! 

291. What should an old man know—what does a 
#hild know—of immodesty 


m ORIENTAL PROVERBS. run 

295. An old person and a child are both alike. 

{ Eng .) Old men are twice children. 

$ 

296. The shopkeeper is old yet goes to gather 
jujubes: i. e. undertakes more than he can per¬ 
form. 

297. Who will listen to an old singer. 

C-J ' ** 

298. An old woman is often a laughing stock to 

• i . \ • «, *» 

tbg people : i. e. she assumes the aits of youth 

299. An old woman and she is named Khiitcvju ; 
i. e. young and handsoipe. 

J \f v/ J V y*J ) W jt 

30f). The fragrance of the perfume is gone., and 
nothing remains of the skin but the skin, 

^ jy sj# j*j* p w ^ vy £ J 

301 Sneak my lady speak, if not you are good for 
nothing. 

U V ; jfj* 9 s 

302. Either speak or leave the cage, (said to a par¬ 
rot).' See Part JL Sect, IL No. 217. 
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•*** d)J* if 

303. The house may he filled by the falling of 
drops. 

(Z2nf.) Continual dripping wears awsy itonti. 

U ji U *i b )> 

SOL He neither sours nor ploughs, hut gets the 
rent gratis. 

0 

^ ’«> cr w V *” £ J tH JH eL if 
,305. Hovv shall he eat mangoes who sows BuhooL 


h 11 

306. Where there are many Ateels the convent is 
ruined. 

. * 

307. Much went and little remained. 

4-i J \b T i .*•/* 

308. Wash your hands in the running stream: 
i. e. do what you have to do whilst time serves. 

pa 

JVJ' JrS* : <£ Ai ’ 

309. To sing to the deaf, to talk with the dumb; 

and dance for the blind, are three foolish things. 

% , 

sJ /c* ■* J ! * *v' 

310. A flaunting bride is the ruin of the family. 

(Eng.) A nlrp wifa «<>d n buck door, do eft^n tTtftke * doll man poor. 
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311. Mrs. Khela, aud two Jutees make a fair. 


(lta .) Tre dorsn* «d unaooc* f*n un m«ro»to. (Eng,) Three women and 
« goo** mtiJta a market. 




312. A careful wife makes a pice of pease serve 
thrice. 

ji 

313. May my son die, but let us not part. 

CAy. <a£*- ^ 

314. He is the son of a Chumar and is called Jug~ 
jutun. 

315 The chandler has nothing to do, so he carries 
the grain from one store to another. See Part L 
Sect. I. No. 71. 




316. To work without pay is better than sitting 
idle. 


u* V iV V** 


317. The veil of shamelessness is put over his face. 





318. The merciless butcher knows not the pain 


of another. 


MINIS*,, 
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319. A heartless servant is an enemy. 


^ J )^ * *H <-J x ‘! 


320. The physician administers the medicines, but 
God effects the cure. 

(Eng.) God bealeth and the Physician hath the thank*. 




321. The physician’s rice is the proper kind. 

The Aii&tict attach greatimportance to regimen combined with mediuma* 




322. Shrivelled at twenty. A woman in India. 

£ fiL J ifi dit 

323. He who was hurt by the Bel, (its large fruit 
falling on his head) went for refuge under the 
Bubool, (the prickles of which wounded his feet) 
and he that was hurt by the Bubool, fled to the 
lid. 

Applied to an unfortunate person, whom had luck pursue* wherever 
he goes. See Fart If, Sect. I, No. 288 . 

(iSng.J Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

324. Whilst there is boiled rice, there will be dogs 
in plenty. 


ORIENTAL HIOVERBS. 





PART 


V7 ^ 1 j ; ff* i^v V - u A ; V ^ * J 


3*35. Though the dinner fad, a true friend will not 


depart. 

The mertfe ofVtie i?n£ii*A, when good chc-r ia lacking our fncnds 
will be packing.. 

jb a+~> tV jVr - J ' •* J ^ 

326. Suinmuii has thrown all his burthens into 


the fire, and has crossed over in safety. 

To express that one has got rici of soma difficult? in which he 
was involved. 

^ * j'.v?J fif •» j*h W 

327. He saw a large stone, kissed it and left it. 

i. e. He found the tank beypnd his strength and therofove prudently de¬ 
sisted. 


“* <L ^*1 <£ Jj ^ j ) 1 <£_ 

328. The hypocrites of Hhagulpoor, the foot-pads 
of Kuhulgaon, and the bankrupts of Pulna, are 
all famous. 

0 • 

* ** W1 ^ V j 3 ^ UV Uu ‘ -,B } * ^ 1 iff W 

329. If my brother is not very much my friend he 
is not my enemy. 

0 

^ fi VVl/ 1 * 

,330. My brother’s disposition was such, as to hate 
secretly and outwardly to caress. 
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331 . My brother swallowed poison, give 



me some 


loo nephew. * 

i. e. You have behaved ill to my friend or associate and must therefore 
treat via iti the aame masn*r. 


U ^ <L-J IV ~J <JL*«* 

332. Plague an tiie times* a man ogles his grand¬ 
daughter. 

An exclamation on observing any thing- very absurd; particularly an 
old man paying amorous addresses to a young girl. 

' <**<&* £*** 
bod. Nephew your arms speak for you, i e. they 

are weak. 

Said in derision of an impotent menace. 


334. It was full, so it was set down. 

£— Cr* i 7 J 1 * r* 34 ? f 14 ? 

335. Do good and good will come of it, put out to 
interest and take the profit. 

Au exclamation used by mendicant*. 

h] % J-:' 

336. Good for good. 

331. One whip for a good horse and one word for 
a gftod man* It is sufficient, 

(f.al.) Vtrhum sat. 

Ii II 
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VJ 

^ UUj K ^/ 

338. It is not a time to do good. 

0 0 ' 

339. The brother of a good man and the son-in-law 
of a bad one. 

340. Associate with the good and eat Pan, associate 
with the bad and lose your nose and ears. 

1 ,a ^4 ifjy &***j LV j* 

341. When the drunken man goes into the orchard, 
thc.jujube and the kernel are both the same. 

342. Your bride has got hold of a ferret, take care. 

i. e. Site Ims formed an improper intimacy. 

V?/# 

343. A hungry Bengalee calls out Bhat Bhat, 


(boiled rice). 

The word Bhat ibnngh IJmdet, is more especially used in the dense of 
fond by the nativt* of IiungaL 

* 0 

^ L; <jS 1 j U y*. j# ^ *4 iV. 

0 

c. h; A * df ** 5 'i A dH a 1 
341. A dinner when not hungry, a warm dress 

when it. is not cold, and a wife when a man is old. 
are three things to he let alone. 


^ • 
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I jym U A> b AM ! J ji! 

343. Former days are forgotten: the bald head has 
put on the marriage, chaplet. 

# 

•> Jl.«» CiXM»jU 0 -> J 

346. The girl forgot and put assafcetida into the 
boiled rice. 


0 * 

u lj J .} J ;i> 

u b j£aJ J—jj cA* j IV b crJ 

347. The song and dance are forgotten and forgot¬ 
ten are the story tellers, three things alone remain 
in may recollection salt, oil and wood. 

Said by a man in reduced circumstances. 

Jj • U > *£> 7*if ^ 

348. The cluster of the eyebrows is over the eyes. 

Said when u man takt^s Ilia family with him to any place ; implying they 
must go necttss«ri]y together. 

m _ _ ‘ 

cL erf ^ '* : rf ^ ** ^5^ rft! 

349. Tily brother will cause your arms to. be well 
rubbed; your slave is no athletic, and will never 
become one. See Part II. Sect. I. No. 250. 

Tha phrose here implies, inferiority in any \v«y to aorae of the speaker’s 
con ilex tuns* 

350. Alms aud sift it; i. e. beggars must not be 
ebusers. 
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351. A sprinkled fowl: i. e. a lazy fallow. 



4 — 

4_ C V, J_ C— 

352. He played upon the Been before the buffalo, 

but the buffalo kept chewing the cud. See Part 
I. Sect. II. No. 349. 


(LaC.) Aaiao fabuIsm narmrft. 


lX? ‘» 4_ 1 *- 

353. The wealth of the wicked is expended in 
expiation, it is paid in fines or taken away by a 
thief. 

£>* ji 

354 The sinners boat must necessarily sink. 

^ JUi J* J j ' 

355. Who knows the course of the ocean or the 
king. 

y o> jhk 

356. If I get to the other side, I will offer a goat. 

A vow in time of danger, which is forgotten when that is oyer, 

£>/»■ ^ j u 1 ^ jt l«. j 

357. As the dice falls the blockhead w ins. 

(*•/) Tiie ctrda will beat their makers. 


S\ 

iL. ii. 
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§58. Be virtuous and never mind the rest. 

§59. The fosterling will be your ruin. 

(Eng.) To nourish a serpent in your hosoatJ. 

t*v* jt'y J)f'i 

360 The five fingers are not of the same length. 

* # 

(Lai.) Non 01. poasuraus else Scipkmei. 

ih *J<i jj cy J h 

361. He tells us five times three are thirteen. 

t* 4 <L y 

363. He set himself a part from the arbitrators, 
or Punckait. 


£_ [ p j , at y ifr Ai [ l . \ ■ 

363. When the Pundit revives they will know, v 
(that he is recovered). 

cd * P* V 

364. The Pundit deviates from both faiths. 

365. They drink the water, and then enquire the 

* ' * ' * % 

cast, (of him who gave it). 

i 

I t • i < 
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366. Drink water after straining’, and adopt a 
teacher when you know him. 


"i \ <3 jZ ii; vj b 

367. He has diluted it with water. 


iA, USJb 

368. A bubble of water. 

Unsteady in disposition. 


oat 




\j KI! y b 

369. To hang the feet over the grave; i. a. To be 
about to give up the ghost. 


(£ng.) To have one foot in the grave. 


a?* o J " V r'vi*J u s A" t* ^ 

370. The very ground trembles under my foot. 


Stud <o express disgust or horror, 
wickt'd. 


at hearing any thing very false or 


tf ,*» » xu j } I K j4 U/ 

371. The leaf crackled and your slave fled. 

{Eng ) The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 


\ jjJJ 

372. A virtuous woman cannot get sackcloth, and 
prostitutes arc clothed iu fine linen. 


"*•*'*>; 


''\f* • «CI 


\;v ii* 

v>,.. »*y 
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vC* cji r cL #*"*** J j 3 v* j 

373. It is proper to be shut up in a basket and 

put by. 

It ii either very precious or i! is of no use. 


u ' j^h ^v, U sr*$M/ l -v^ 1 

374. The Put’hans fight and their sisters abase 
them: literally curse their beards. 

clj **> ^ if U1 ^ ^ I4L 

375., The son of a Put'han is sometimes a saint, 
and sometimes a devil. 


Jle 0 1«.£ >*< <o£j 

376. He eats the last crumbs and afterwards 
wisdom. 


gets 


( Eng.) To he a day after the fair. 

m 

Iif cJ b o j b 1 J..* 

377. The shopkeeper was of an easy temper, so 
he put in ten Sers , (instead of one). 

L 5 A * LH ** j! ' Jv 
378 He emancipates another’s slave. 

To cut thongs from another man’s leather. 


*W * S-i c \ft "i 

379. He reads Persian and sells oil: see the sport 
of Fate. 
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^ j t' £~*j{ 

380. She is a lady of respectability, (literally of 
the curtain or veil) yet wears a petticoat of 
matting. 

381. A chatterer is the greatest fool ia the world. 

u{> l “- c n#> )=- kJ, V *> W *C Ja «4 J -< cs^y. 

382. The field is another’s and so are the cattle, he 

is a vile wretch who goes to hinder them, (from 
grazing). 

(Engf) Meddle with your own matter# »nd never trouble yourself about 
miqe. 

f ' • I ’r 1 

ji ^ 

383. He digs a well for another and is drowned 
in it himself. 

384. If it rain in rny neighbours house, some drops 
may extend to mine. 

Ir implies that some adrftutage may be derived from living near a man 
of property. 

385. To the son of a meal grinder parched grain 
is a profit. 
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jk 1 Jj4> A 

386. The sore is ready to burst. 

Safd of a man rery much en-raged and about to exprisg htv auger. 

w* «jj j 4 - j * <£, 4f <£ : A! <£' 

387. They are dying- at the foot of the Ber tree, 
though the fruit is rip?. 

&, e. A man is too inc^olciU to uvail lurq^eIt of obvious advantages. 

Tj ^ A 

388. Put on your turban, I have done. 

Stid tttcr.givitjg good but probably useless counsel, 

A * ur I it»» • I >• » . » i ‘ , f .a* - *•,{» 

SM! 

389. Put your turban away, 

^ I ^ 

390. The turban is caught; by a stick, & c. 

i. e, There ia some impediment it* tha wtty. 

391. Consult the assembly (of five), then whether 
you succeed or fail it is not your fault. 

J'. '4 A A J ! J 'Ai> «•*. '~ J •' 

392. My child is very dear, my husband is very 
dear, which shall 1 swear by 

I i 




tr> $ ,H-? j «■» ^ 


393. We is neither her son nor husband, yet in his 
absence she makes great lamentation, (or feigns 
great concern). 

SpoJceji of a person who aflfhefp to pyrnpo'fliiae with a sufferer with whonft 
lit h*« rto conno*jbn, Qtid pbout whose fate.lie.it *ti reality mdtj$#r«nt. 

Lp <±y 2? C ! * 

39i. You may find your way to Dilli, by repeated 
enquiries. 

^ 4. *•* c:v jl) ^ 'f* 1 ji 

395- The flame of one who intoxicates himseif with 
poppy infusion, will not mount very high. 

we 4£u"ti 

396. In Poos huddling in a corner, See No. 96. 

k 

/* cA’ clji 

.397. The wind blows, he becomes the gallant. 

Ui <.y i ^ ^ 

398. Erroneous from the very commencement. 

,Af't j J up ji*> Xi 

399. First at home, afterwards at the mosque. 


(Enjj.) Charity begins at home. 


249 
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<J>J M A&H l/f? ^ d~)H Ai 


400. The Jogec drinks first; (i. e. before tnfe 
meal) the sensualist when half done; and the 
sick man afterwards. 


U“ ^ ^ U&* ^ 

401. May God make my hansel lucky. 


J 

402. Why am I |o get out of the way for a man 
who is on foot, calls out and take care. 


*)*** ’AA ^ 

403. When the child is begotten, he names it 
Muhmood. 

(Lai,) Ante vietoriam cattit ilium phi.m, 

cL J* irw‘ 4j ' A- 1 A'jJ a_ jV 

404. Beware of a mean fellow who has filled his 
belly, and a respectable man who is hungry. 

i. e. A low man raised to fortune is likely to be mischievous, or an opu¬ 
lent man reduced to poverty, 

Uy V J> Si'J 

405. He is not in want but bis habits are bad. 

b 1 ft d V ^ A W* 

406. When he had filled lus belly he began to 
vex the poor. 

{Lut.) Afp. rtu» nihil cst hunuli cum #irgu in altum. 



o>.Wr* y J'i ji <ji* 
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407. Now his belly is filled he utters big words 


Said of one who was humble whilst in humble errcumslnnces, but give* 
himself airs upon acquiring affluence (Lot) Honares muiant more*. 


, S.d)^ W-* <^-ei 

408. He has got rats in bis belly. 


{Eng.) He has a wolf in his belly. 


w* <* j ^ Of V <£ 

409. They tale out their feet from under their 


bellies. 

Applied to people who asiuime a seeming humility, length throw 

off the mask, or shew the cloven foot. 

V « J /*tA4b 

410. They will abuse even the prince behind his 
back. 


Is -1 j I* _j j A^H 


411. Behind my back the Doom (sweeper) is a 
king. 


<» l « j/ * si* JM‘£ ~j/f JX 


412. It appears so from my having mounted the 
tree. 

Vide CHAtJcMit’-i January and May, the original of which seems to bo 



413. When I kaye done grinding l will thrash you. 
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^ } r* ss*r* 

414. I have worked myself to death grinding and 
cooking, and the bride has come and eaten it all. 

Sold by the least favoured of two wive*. 

ft y \ j ^ j ■ o ^ yf cL ^ li 

415. 1 could without remorse put you on the grind 
stone and tear your flesh piece meal. 

J)/jl w r* £ £_jy* ft* 

416. My husband is blind, for whom should I dross. 

tjjJ <JS J) \j j* i_C 

417. The gate is broken and the fort is plundered. 

\j UA UI \n 

418 1 must have extensive grounds in cultivation, 
when I have neither hoe nor spade. See No. 421. 

is 

u» t ^ ',/* } ewj 

419. Alas for his life who is ever dependant on 
another. 

<£<-V c-J W A jH 

420. Holla you, turn your horse hence. 

4J '■£ *fl y* 4 ii 4J^*" ** b jfJ 

421. Great smartness mine indeed, when I have 

neither gown nor petticoat. See No. 418. 
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OP, ,ft 

• * When the flower falls the fruit comes. 


<_'■'*** C<1V w.’* hj J>J J )(' 

423, He has grown so large as not be contained 

. . . I % , ' ' . » . L • • 

in his own body. 

t£» <d4) )V. cii jii 

424. I tread along with the greatest caution, i. e. 
I do my best to avoid difficulties or disputes. 

(Eng.) To louk before you ]eap> or lake heed is o good read. 


423. The stars shine at night. 

* 0 

K?*'i Lr^jZjJ ^V jU ijj\i 

426. The 1 azec (the Arab horse) gels whipped 
and the Toorkce (Tartar horse) well fed. 

< I he goad and able are in distress, and those leas worthy are in 
prosperity, 

(Eng.) Desert and reward seldom go together. 

***•*£*/.<.A* 

427. A quilting of Moonj (a grass of which a sort 
of thread is made) upon brocade. 

<W-> Ute toggar on die gentleman. 

4i8. A ou require two hands to beat time. 
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429. By a touch of the string he recognises the tune. 

(Lat.) Verbum sat. 


Sl 


> ;j>' w®- V ^ v " 


<J V tgf <J tt. 

430. Is the warp or the woof defective. 

e. What’g the TORhor with any one who Is offended or dl j pl<sa!«id, 

) J ^ 

431. The slap of the face keeps the cheeks red. 

i. e. The parties punished recollect tha punishment. 


L Ij *\jm ii yj>.0- *i U J Xo~ *A»- h * C? 

432. The careless hussy gave it and the. helpless 
fellow ate it, but it had neither pungency nor 
flavour. 

j. e. No good can come of wlmt two unlucky people do for each other. 


j:l K V* U a ( _ ? <f <_* 0 Xjr 

43,3. The warm Khich'hree got no Ghee, and so 
the time has been passed. 

j, e. In great poverty, 

C*y J 'J ^ J* 

434. There is no disputing that which is visible, * 

(lit. luminous.) 

_ —. 0 

_/w Jyj 1 j! ^ j 

435. What need of another, put a stop to it yourself. 


Oriental' proverbs, . part 


/ _ ... 

436. Caster on caster and bad luck to the master, 
A school boy’s phrase. 

The word Tukktet, ts any board op plank, or it.may be here the board on 
%tdrieh children learn to write; it ii introduced however, merely for th* 
jingle. 

. % 

j~ wv sJ >-* uy kM j j 

437. There are not two arrows in the quiver, and 

they, fight merely for shame. \ 

m 

t/j* fW ^j3 " 

43S. His Turkish is expended. 

(Eng,) Hetbas got to the length of his tether. 

* * 

3* <L j ^ C af ’" f;, 

439. No one knows the ways of women. She 

s *1 . ’ • • 

murders her husband and becomes a Sutee. 

Alluding to a popular story. 

U if J,<J 

440. The twist is taken out of the spindle. 

The crooked morals of any one are fsfwrmsd, 

. J J y ^ j JJ 

441. While sesamurn. remains oil may be extracted. 

i.-ft, Much may be dw\e while die moan?# rpjattfo. 

" 

I j> 0>* Vj4 f* 

442. Which is the .large and which the small leaf 
of tlse Toolsee, 

i. e. Every le.fb'as equal, virtue, nml »iike coiners future felicity. Ii'f. 
said, of individual# of like rank and worth. 
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§»spr/ II. 

i? J ) W 

413 He' is fixed to the soles of his feel. 


411. The lower teeth remain below and the upper 
remain above: that is, the jaw is fixed with 
fear, &c. 

*■ 

4 r / ti?* ^ 

415. You shall confess, that some one treats me 


as a wife. 


Said by one who is proud of superior apqulvomente, (o one of infant 
jj re-teusious* 

I*? pjp gjjp 

* i 

416. You were angry and so I gave it up. 

* T 

cl;* ^ jJ* v* * j)»- ^ ji-aa *j j u? j-*j 

417. Neither you, nor I have a husband, that wq 
should expect to have children. 

418. Cut off my nose and ears, l will not leave ot?' 

my habits.. .rut 

Said by a woman Jo reply to her husband's thra&tfi,. 

M * o'j'i' t«h* s£ ’ dt*PP 

419. Why do you thrust your feet into the torn 
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tv ¥ MVdj*! <L r A cv' 3' d. r T 

450. Do you go Atari the birds, I will grill and eat 
them. 

I* e. Teach your grandmother ta iucV egg* a 


tv* 

451. May your mouth be filled with Ghee and 
sugar. See Part I. Sect. II, No. 1186. 


* 

^ j W 

452. I swear by your fortune. 

tS* v l s J ^ j 4 _ j (f<J 

453. What practices are going on behind your 
back. 

<~ A 3 s * jf J*} ^fj }' f> df > W 

454. lie is your equal who runs and catches a 
deer, i. e. A dog, 

<***-*•* 

455. To ask one, how many teeth he has in his 
head. 

A phraae implying great imperili**nc*, or imjtmUivaum 

V b j y V tj y 

456. When his belly is full, the Qulunduu is a 
king, 


MINIS ', . 
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-M jfj jj ^ Aii (>m j ^ \i-' JtAj j} 

x5i, Repent oh slave of this irksome service. 

<±f J?* d.3* 

J '“*• hf ' ri L^> )»■ J_ j**- cd 

458. Blockheads pet parrots, libertines amadavafg, 
and thieves cherish pigeons, who spy out other 
people* property, 

£ <d. \ Jj* V t-5 4 J ls* V :J*+ * U*jl 

459. If you cherish py dear daughter, I will love 
even your bed's foot. 

Said to a bridegroom by the mothar-indfavr* 

* jp 

dJ* v? & d 3**? £ 

460. Touch me and I die, 

M 

) ** uui.\] J ^ j J y 

161. Turaec (a sort of gourd), or Kuddao (pump, 
kin), a curse upon both. 

<V^> ^ J j.Qj j? \f \J J 1 jT j jj 

462. Snap the thread; what blockhead have you 
been talking with. 

A 

cu I> b la* J! j JI a )J 

463. If you go on every branch, I will go on every 
leaf. 

i. e; Whatever itratejeftis you pra«tiae, £ i*i!l ov«r-m»lch ye®, 




\\ 

- 
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b* fb .5 f'j ss^y 

464. As you make Ramjunees, I may make Ram- 
junas. 


Said by n wife to an unfaithful huaband, threatening to retaliates the 
Hamjuna is tha son arid &amjunee is th« daughter of a prostitute i the phrate 
is also of general application, 

/ jir U* ^ y*~ i J* *> £ )1 

465. It is neither for you nor me, take it and put 
it into the fire. 

ij3^. W by J ) f $ 

466. I will not part with you, but will call for some 
oi your brothers. 

Said to ** Rupee, Ac. 

u; & <J Ljjy m* %') 1 

467. Do you feed my child, and I will boil your 
Khichree. See the two nest Nos. 


t ) j»u 4 £ j n <l. -y w'y / iLh 3> 

468. Do you cherish rny infant, and I will take 
care of your old man. 

cryfjjt*-* y 

466. If thou art mine. I’m thine, i. e. If you will 
serve me I will serve you. 

(Eng,) One good torn detente* another. 

*h J .Jji ) S 
470. A drop on a hot plate. 

Soon e^pen^d or of no avail: Ilia phraiw allude* to the pT&ci^oe of 
testiujj the heat of an ivon plw« >0 n which bread is to be baked, by aprinkling 
a drop or <Wo of water on it, whilst heating over a fire. 
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j V c-}*- htH Ji ' Uf/t? ^ ' * J 
471. I draw water for you and the bearers draw 


mine for me. 

if* /;> A* j ' ,7 

473. May your voice be heard in Mecca and 
Mudeena .. 

% 

A W* »->ed to one wLio brings good tiding*, 

A o'j h»f a. A j * 

473. Your ear is your Gasaee’s. 


^ ) —'A u u > 

\ 

474. My uncle fought famously, though he had 
neither bow nor arrows. 

*U! ^ V* jU> aj yjJ 

475. He has neither tow nor arrows, God will 
protect .hian' . 

* ^ 0 

* Xm i T 1 A ^ Jy. 

476. lie wentfon ia, pilgrimage, the bald head is 
come back a saint. 

1 ^having <« one of The ceremonies at and other, My places. 

\ ' 

Aj jjh X*. ^ 4 j > jj* ft* 

477 . On the third day a dead body is lawful. 

i p. To a man Ittm farted three'days or ni Tieiir djiag of hunger, 

anj loud ia allowed by f MwMmmudau law. 


OKIE* 

L5 45 O’ O ^ 

478. Oil proceeds from sesamum. 

^ at d** 

479. Oil may be burnt till it is Ghee, (as good) and 
Ghee till It is oil, (no better.) 

c. V J i-r’j; ■>' ?■* A J- J 

4''0. The wretch displays sweetmeats fried in oil, 
(instead of Ghee) at a distance. ' 

Applied to one wlio promise fair, but *lae„ tiqt perform, 

V» l *C os*/ J.V JL JGJ 

481, The oilman’s ox finds fifty Cos in the house: 
he traverses that space walking round with the 

lever of tlie oil mill. 

r 

1 1 u '* A ^ A ^ f 4 ^ 

482. It the betel vender does the oiknau’s work, 
he will set the chimney on fire. 

•••!.• • 3 '«? * uXt« f 

saV** A** 

48.9. What can the oilman know of the price of 
musk. See Part. 1. Sect. II, No. 92. 

c*« iV At* £ '.jh cal 
481. The gentleman is in his garden of three 

Jiiikacn trees. 
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U* ^At 1 Ai. *Uf oy 

485. Gor forgives three offences. 

* CV frHtcM ,<j C P.^..J 

486. Neither in three nor thirteen, nor,half a--vr 
of rope, nor a jar of mustard seed. 

a* CJood for nothing, 

*-?* V v* cy 

487. Three days in a tomb are a serious mdftdr: 

\ 

^ I cA^i j /“■ ' (j j t (^7 

488. First understand the thing properly, (lien 
put it in practice. 

.P J A ^ Jim '{> 

489. Whether the pot was cracked or not, I heard 
it clink, 

>. «. Whether . womens character is r.»|ly,»id or the taJ , ; „ t 
the oredj t of it* 

C5* 1 J-C' 

49Q. The camel is weary and the inn in sight. 

U ‘^‘* yj^ si' Jf" '■> V I j 'v* 

491. Insufficient food is the death of the hale man. ' 

' a * J y I j 

49S. A little to eat and to live at Bcmr<<. 

Wiah of a pioui liintbt. 
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^,4 j ■ t> Cj -i' 

493. * Spit on his beard and fye on his face. 

C?* ;±j 

494. They spit and lick it up, (misers.) 

495. The flour of parched grain cannot be .nnoift. 
tened by saliva. 

i,e, Galiya wUJ not nerve to knead the doogJj. 

b ■» J £?■' lj 

496. He kicked him off from, under the sole of his 
foot. 

j O fcs > 

497. Dread of a drop, (of rain or any slight evil.) 

t,** cL-'jl w <> 0 -»J 

49S. They hunt behind the cattalir. 

*1 • i ^•r % *«l 

Said especially of a hypocrite with n long heard aflJ rotary, 

^ J 1 jI.'G yjl' M 

499. Open the shutter, the idle fellow is here, 

Ur p V*- CJ-J 

500. He lives and that is all. 

Uft J>x» 9' '£ U /j 

501. Having begged your food east your wallet 
behind. 


§63 
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502. The bread is a Tukku, whether 


4 

you buy it 


now or then. 


*s-^ ^ ii- 'A i'L df ^ Ad 

503. The Bunyu's wife expends a Tukku of cloves., 
will the bouse slant! or not. 


J Jr 5 * *& y r* • 

504. The fowl is one Tukku., the duty is six. 

cfc* d. A '•& }l As 

505. They are engaged in ^ulla nuiceesee. 

1 tf. Writing nothing, wasting.tune. 

Ary cBj * <? d y 

506. Nine men will be afraid of a broken how. 

if J JJ 3 - A*» * : J ^ ii b ^ ft* 

if • j S iy> if ji / \_ij 0 (f jo* 'f cj \j Cdgi 

507. He wears a very smart turban but even that 
is his wife’s ear-rings. A.floor for,a pious pur¬ 
pose is kept smart with cow-dung. 

ji yd? 'rV ^ if* ' \ 

508. An unemployed trader weighs the heaps of 

L l 


corn. 


• .•>, 
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3 *i yy<> ^ s-rv 



509. What advantage can one brazier derive from 
exchanging pots with another. See Sect. 
No. 381. 

<*. j **> £ l t (* b * *i V 

510. In the situation where Ram has placed you, 
remain contented, 

511. Magick is truth, but the magician is an infidel. 


j ui* V - W y ^ 
513- She who is beloved is the wife. 

^ )jj }~ 4- i r* £ * y JL 


513, Wake and be merry, sleep and weep. 


That w be vigilant and •Itrl. and misfortunes witJ be prevented.. 


51d. Waking is prosperity. 

3 

' J* U I J 'e >a ‘ 1 I 0 


515 To go is at one's own option; but to return 
depends on another, 



516, The Kuixnbur knows the inconvenience he 
feels, when his cocoa nut is broken. 

(ft»£ ) No oue knows where the shoe pinch*® but he who wears it. 
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617. Let the money go as long as credit remains. 

Sh ^ £*>-/* vV 

618. When the father dies the cattle will be divided, 

(Eng.) To wait for a dead man's shoes, 

CjJjf'i ‘T k —*- 

£>19. When the dice is thrown it is always five or 
three. On lucky throws at Choupur. 

(ling.) He always throws ti«uce-a<?e, 

520. While Gungu and Jumoona flow. i. e For 
ever. 

i \j ’j j» 'a. a 

521. Wherever you look it is Mr. N'u riioo’s stock, 

U t»J 1 C tw* 

522. As vicious as he is little. 


523. As much above so much below. 

There Is much more in a wicked person's thought* than in his profession* 

a 

^ J J y* ) y i IL) L^i La Lj*. 

59 k The snake is as long (in proportion) as the 
Coh (a kind of lizard) is broad. 

^ a 1 j j b 

595. Where God is, there is every thing. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS part It. 
by j* *>?• 

536. Where the Moolla is, there i9 prosperity. 

(j*.} 'J jA Jj {.''<!*: <1 Oia- jb A» 

537. Where they see the fire burning, they go to 
warm themselves. 

<dV J U*?- 

528. He knows the pain whose body feels it. 

« 

Vv j** ! y l-> ♦•“fc 

529. .He whose house leaks will best have it stopped. 

530 He who has lost his property is called the 
thief. 

Cs* 0 ej-* J ^ 

531. He who has no daughter, looks upon his thres¬ 
hold as his child. 

ctv * J U <• l _/*■<£* t* 4 <v>h u U 

532. He whose father and mother are alive, is not 

called a bastard. 

e± J uA - * AA iJ6* j/’ 

533. 1 o pull the beard of one who carries you in 

his arms. a 

A a A* '•“■•‘i A '•* A^»- 

53 L In whose house the man that asks for a pice, 
receives a rupee. 
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f ^j '■* j l '.- ij '** ^ 0 

y*- i 'i toj 

535. Who has God for his ’protection can suffer 
injury from no one: though all the world be his 
foes, they cannot twist a hair. 


ji'i) * s! ^jSj*v*+" 

536. The house that has neither aged nor mature, 
(persons in it) is on the totter. 


■*/ hi dr* wv* u ,-». 

537. It is better 1 to go abroad, than remain at home 
to be poor. ■ 1 

,5 W r * eLu u - s r * 

538. He has given his daughter, what would you 
have more. 

c? 1 

539. He who gives is the master, (or profanely, 
God ) 


510. Liver is liver and gall is gall, (or more pro¬ 
perly gall bladder) 

a list which il naturally gooJ, or bar! must tirnyl be s0 . 
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541. Kindred U only between those who are seen, 
i e. Who are alive. 

1 \. |i % ' v * » 

512. May it not be the weaver's arrow. 


Alluding to » story of a weaVer, 'tfeho went to figh' and being Wounds 
T'dih an arrovv, prayed, that it rnifrbt n<;t prnv« that lie wag hit. The pro- 
verb implies a hope, that a miafojrniue may be prevented bstoife it is too lato. 


^ww S 1 juj ! AA>- tj, J ^ajuJP 

(jw'j j*rsj* £ V J?* 

543. The Nymph as a dwells in watery hml the moon 
in the sky; (but.) he that resides in the heart, of 
another, is always present with him, 

, This wperifls of Nyiflohrca expands its flower* at night, and is benca 
fl?igned to ho in iov.o with ihoiuoon. 

544. A man’s breast is burnt and the spectators 
laugh. 

54,> The top ridge of a burnt bouse. 

A man *ho gurvilci his famiiy. 

% c . '. - % '< ' * \ 

dj l* 1 VjUyfr U% 

•• .1 • . k * * I ^ • 

54f>. In the multitude of counsellors there is safety. 
See Prov. XI. 14. , 
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^ I yi ^ ^^0 U A$»J 

547. The all bountiful gave a stately elephant to 
him who was shoeless, ami instead of poison he 
found a bride. 

A merchant importuned by a bpggflr for Beejck alms, gav<? Hun mi order 
on hi# correspondent for Btkh , poison, in order to get rid of him ; the^tor- 
reBpondc^t’a daughter however being named Biktiu y he so read the order, 
end tr&utiug the memiic&nl with great reapoot, motjtnlrfp. him 4p an e!ephaut r 
^q i;r made him his son-m,Uw. The proverb is partly a saransm on tfce 
writing called merchants Nagati, which is singularly in deduct, and lUe use 
pf Which lead# to many ridiculous and perplexing mutagen, 

4 .^ vk* ' c'f 0 r , 

548. The shame is his who begot them. 

*&•?’. d V ^j? b 5 b J'h* J crt* - 
s * 

3 't ^ Vtwii 

549. He that searcheth shall tjnd, though lie seek 
in deep water. But what can that poor sinner 
obtain who sits inactive on the shore. 


550. A festival in a forest. See Sect. I. So. 417. 

» 

V ^j-’ ” j )' '■/ j i>. Vs Al 

551. He never saw even a mat and dreams of a 
bed. 

* 4 * '* ) V 

552. Those that are loved whilst little, ff iU -ire 
pain when big. 
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u- j?* c/? - 

553, How should an animal that has lived on fresh 

pasture eat straw. 

• . --- ^ - *. 

cL ^ /* * •j?} M W ** 

554:. There is neither birth nor wedding; plague 
on the singer why does she. tease me,, 

555. The young man is frightened at flight, the ' 
old man at death. 

v j £ * V/ b* j> 2s~? '^r* 

* * ’ 

556. The yonng man dies, and the old man thinks 

# * \ 

of wedding. ‘ 

* i ^ a. 

<~>r ’-'J* 

557. What is said is well said: how wel! you spe^t 

. Said ironical’^. 1 

r* OLbf fc 

558. He that speaks shall go. for the Ghee. 

It all tide's <0 a story erf four blockheads, who h&vtR£ agreed to provide *■% 
a meal jointly, quarrelled about who alinuld bring the Ghze, and net being 1 
able to ^eciefc.the matter any other why, ttgrefed that lie who should -first 
break silence should go. Cathey sat silent, they Were scan by the watch, 
and giving no account of thcmaelves carrier} before the Magistrate, who as . 
they still refused lo speak, flogged them all, when one crying out with pain, 
the others exclaimed, you are to go for the Ghee, 

1C 4 3i y/erf 4 -r >• « 4 *—A?" sj cif V i»- 

559. What is. on a Brahman's tongue, is in the 
Brahman's books. (At least he says so.) 



W*io 
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>*» Ik jJ Aa- I J U J JJ.J J»>* 

560. If a freckle goes beyond ics bounds, it becomes 
a copper pice. 

3 e, As Jarami unnatural. Seel. f, N v 4^T. 

(l 4 at. J Htodu* in rebus. ( Enj.) Tiierc tnny be to a much of a 8,oad 

thing, 

^Hi ^-*1 J ^ j y j ??- 

561 They exchange like pease for pease. 

Said ul' two people fjinmdimg and fighting in a market |p afp. 

'i w i jLj ^ ^ y? ^ ** 

662, The oxen are almost killed with ploughing^ 


<SL 


the horse feeds at his ease. 

563. He who gives the money, his child shall have 
the sport, 

\j j L ^ W ^ }*• 

BG4 lie does not even beat a dog Lilt he has wiped 
his hands. 

Aflrr a meal; lent he »Tir>\tld lose any grains of ric ?, Ac. slicking to hil 
fingfera tlnu lie. iia» fail wiili, 1 is said of a »mer. 

* ^ 

c *' <L ^.y* *» j 

565. He that went up aloft to make water, is dead. 

3 k« ^ iy* V Ji* i J ® . -O 

566. Whomever he sees of a dark complexion, (ha 
says) (his is my uncle. 

Allied to uie who claim* fts hi* ovru, every dung tliat Ima ■ 
ftraiolauco to tut own. 


M « 
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*)*+ }?*.*?• 

567. He that performs service will receive fruit, 
(or a recompense). 

^ A */"' e£ A ' d—> >'"!*- 

568. The sleepers is a mule call' the waters a 
female. 

i, o. The man who was awake, to:>k care to icc ire the moil valuable, 

569. Whose friend is a Jogi? 

That ifl, always wandering about, be forms no connexions w till other 
people* 

— * 

' yt>~ 

570. He that tumbles into a ditch has wandered 
out of his way. 

c. • A #?“ O &M J)')? 

571. He that eats the Goor (treacle) must have hi® 
ears pierced. 

* 

d-A>d}A d-A* * c. i* 4 eL)*- d, . »*• £ d V 

572. A weaver's shoes and a soldier’s wife get old 

without being used. • 

0 ^ 

dL ft ^ ■ 3 m a* O ”* 

573. She who fondles a child more than a mother; 
is called a she-dej il, 



oriental proverbs. 
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a* ) jiW . ^jA %*» 

97$. That which is iu the mind comes into the 
mouth. 

People will talh of whnl runs in their head, 

C!-’-* tib.V cU J * of J*' o U> w" 

573. As a blanket gels soaked it becomes heavy. 
576 As you bathe you shall reap the fruit. 

It alludes to ImtMrife in holy sireami. 

*/«>V 

577. The crew of a vessel; (winch finding no land 
returns ever and anon to the masts and yards). 

Said of u man whom there is no gelling rid of. 

U \m j£j ^ C*- 

878. To go wheresoever one's horns can enteh 

]. e To aeize the nearest place of refugs. 

iM>\j <_s jA» ^ j '* * UJ '/.' V /tH * d 'i(®" 

57 i). When there is a marriage, they may sing all 
night. 

jV-£* d'-vT - 

580 Where there is a seer there is one and a 
tpiarter*. tHatisiil makes but liittft’ditference. 

In far a IWjj la for o Pound. 


V 

V*' 

K 
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y^ J\ ~ ^ ** v ^ v ^ V#» 

BS-l Where a necillc cau ijoi ea*ei; they Umuf. the 
share of a plough. See Sect. 1. Nob 432; 

0 * 

^ ^ J f*n ^ ^ t ^ Jf ^ ^ ^ **'— ^>** 1 »> 

582. If any one stoop to you, stoop to them, if they 
stop you, stop them. 


J J ' J u' *? J ** j 

583 Where there’s a crowd there’s a cloud (of' 

• } 

dusi). 

VO- ji J V W ^ V J Vr* 

581 Where he goes hungry he remains thirsty. 

£. e. Me is nKvMj’s in some (rouble. 

c- V ■£* V V /■ >j ^ i v»- 

585. A hair of that man’s heat will never be 
crooked, whom Gan protects, 

t&i * j w-* *-f 

586. lie lives in a hut and dreams of palaces. 
Sec Part I. Sect. II. No. 76. 

tmS'i Jrt* 1 «—f ^ fm 

587. If i.iiye l will partake the Ilolij (spring festivi¬ 
ty) if I die the account will be settled. 


MIN!$ 7 ^ 
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g? _r*C- j*l ij a fcj^ i J-W t/V c* * 

& 88 . He has not a farthing (literally a piece o£ 
Fan) in his pocket and the blockhead strays from 
shop to shop. 

Ujo j* o I j* a iSr*’. X* 

'589: Sir a returned al.vc? though heavy blot* 
were dealt. 

* * 

L~J I ^ j J **o W->sg* 

590 He champed pulse whjtat he lived, and hai 
stamped down his money now he is dead. 


f Aid of a miser, 


l** 1 jt ^ l * l * 1 **•* 

591. Whilst there is life there is hope. 

LjJ -ijU ijj W*. 

592. As 3 ou sow so you shall reap. 

4 /..^ A&s* ^-*3 ^ U* W* 

593. My assaftetida is as good as your empty grain . 1 

Tit for (at t two rogrufli hnvio-c muds an^xohange, obegitve earth smeared 
om wit^ltBsaf^eiidEt I mead tif the drug, and the other paid him with pu'* e > 
that had been blighted aid the pocU of which were empty. 

if ^ if We 

691. Put on breeches according to their make, and 
tfapee according to the figure. 

i. «, To act according to your mean*. 



(fiT 
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iJB \ llAfAjiJ sT. -*■' jl ^ 

595. As long as a camel aud a fit eonipanioo for si 
fool. 

Tall men arc generally considered As *iknnle*otH‘, 

ypt* ** u j*. w 1 j jvj 

f>96 If the Dewalce is a barn), the Dusahura ii 
a pimp. 

A? J CJ V -A 

597. Where there is a careless hussy anti a harlot, 
the same practices will be ascribed to ail. 

s ,/**<•■ 

59S. According to the wish will be the blessing. 

J 

y* ^ ' J ^ <£~**** 

599. As you have tspuu the thread I have wove it, 

L**«J £ 

600 He has met with his match. 

'mints#-cf* *£*? 

i mV 4 ( ’ 

601. Such as Husun, such is Busun. 

jj* **_ '(..i.- c''\^ (J t -r*» 

602. Life is no longer one’s own, when the heart is 
fixed oh another. 

\j» v>v>“ j <\y v '>• ^ 

603. Whilst my brother lives tiler d Will U iftrvVant 
of sisters-in-law. 


II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 5F3? 
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* 1 v«*Jw «’i.'j*,' 0 ; ^ 

604 The son disregards his father whilst alive, and 
offers the Sraddhu when dead. 

e*J t-'*? J ^ 

605 He shakes his wrapper aud spreads it out, and 
so the beggar sleeps, 

£ 5 ^v * y u* ^ f V *r* 

606. He who eats offal does it for the desire C* 
dainties. 

t, e. We submit! to an Inferior office, in tiopo oF future promotion, 

jiV* W* V.e- 

607. I will lie to your face. 

V 3‘ *< :*? 

608. To lie and eat ordure are the same. 

^7 4 v ^.< t-J ,<■*' <£j-*^ ;*? 

609. The liar is dead, and you have not even had a 
fever. 

^ ^ s J )f \j:* * ’’ 'i -> V 

610 If a horse with four legs stumbles, what can 
the man who has two do ? 

(/#»/.) Uitiii n<'mo shut nascilur. (Eng ) Every bean hatU il* black. 

Set PtrtVfcNH If'N'o.aJ. ‘ * ‘ M 

J ( »w L>W ^ f>V 

611; Only four days have passed and she wants to 
go buy ginger. 
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6T2. Four days ago he was a Chumar, and is now 
an astrologer. 


c*< V 

6 IS. IVhat has a servant to do with excuses. 

ls a v a * /" j* c n if' j ?* / '*■■ 

Cf*4. When a servant haSs no excuse, the dog serves 
hint for one. 


C? A <^ r * <-»j 'y sr^j- is-J 'f 

615. He talks words of forty SYra. (he talks either 
much or largely). 

j*' •» V 

616. The price of the skin. 

Said of anj tiling bought cheap. 

crv Jr* u* A Ai V 

617 There are no stains la the moon. 

6 IS. The moonlight has fallen qn him.’ 

Said especially of u horae that U weak In the back. 

V '-5 «* J ti 1 <» ^ > aS” (* ^ <£ ai 4 V 

619. From understanding it was wished (that he 
should remain), the ass left off gracing amongst 
the grain. 

Said in i! lust ration of a period who is fall of the spirit" of contradiction. 



820 A bird and milk. 

That ia tho two are in compatible* 

. ■ * 

821. Go drown in the water of the Ud of the boiler, 

822, Quickly betrothed, quickly wed. 

U *& JJL* try L \i I jjJ 4 

625. A stranger has seised the country without 
letter or licence, 

624. I called him uncle and left hur>* 

o/ k ** ^ fT ^ji c? /T* 

623, He did apt mount step by step, nor distia? 

guislied the head from the feet, 

t To do auy thipg io a cooiut.ed manner. 

* l 0 V A* J*r 

626, Amoving mosque. 

Said cf Any holy persomige. 

, l k y; | U > 

The bird perished and the boy was still dis. 
pleased. 

Said of one i.ha remaiiu diaatisficd irlth a 9emoe,tIiat has cuat tin per. 
former great jmin«. . 


Na,' 


. mm, 



• I 

623. The hen sparrow collects the stuffing (for the 
nest) and the cock scratches it to pieces. 

Said of a prudent woraao, with an extravagant hushed. 

c, a 

629. It looked smooth and so the feet slipped, 

yA A ^ 

630. Pouring water upon a greasy jar, 

It dips away, like money, 

631. A Lungotee is a prize to a thief as he passes, 

( Eng.) Ail’s fish that «omea to net. 

632- Kubeeb seeing the hand-mill going round, 
wept, that nothing was whole which had once 
come between the mill stones. 

,*'3 u Jt* jfLm <i J ? . 

633. I cannot get on, my name is Kuodun. 

i, c. A fool. 

63-k- Cattle do not die of the currier’s curse. 

c. r* * <- V ^ j**- 

635. The skin may'go but not the pice. 

(Eng.) You will get nothing of a miser but his ill; a. 


MIN/Styj, 
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***** 1 j ^5” ijW*?* 

636 When the lady is pleased the husband pre¬ 
pares the offerings. 

* 3 V «J U <Jb £_ V 

637. When the lady is pleased, she brings the 
family with her. 

638. An eclipse of the full-moon. 

Said when ao Ugly man embraces a handsome woman. 

J *j4j JL 

639 Ants and dogs to guard sweetmeats. 

0 0 

* Uh-> L. y, j,»■ JJS- 

640. All thieves are cousins. 

j W' J r 4 J oJ"*} * -J *-’■ jj>* 

641. The thief has,committed the theft and is off, 
you may give the alarm (or beat the drum) with 
a pestle, (apy noise is of no use), 

642. The thief and the cattle are both present. 

^ Ia ^ j 

643. The lamp shows the thief. 

644. The thief’s mind is intent on the packet. 
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j y* £ J J?* 

645. A peacock in the thief's house. 

i, e, A ihing lli*t betrays itself. 

U?* ,J *) 

646. The straw in the thief’s beard : (by which he 
was detected). 

It alludes to a well known story. 

gr y i/;.??■ yj 

647’ A thief detects a robbery. See the next. 

648. One thief is acquainted with another. See 
the last. 

(Eng ) Set a tbief to catch ft thief, 

i£»y j*i / J ''**?■ cy 4 < A ' *d Ji $ J 'fc 

649. Catch a thief with a purse, and a harlot with 

abed. 

V*yC 4-^ ^ ^ J ^ 

650. The cow will speak in the thief’s belly. 

J* 

651. The thief walked off with the bundle, and the 
labourers have been dismissed without work. 

653. The rat rattles the coverlid and makes his 


nature known. 
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*4 l €. 3“ 

653. The mouse’s young; set to work, to make holes. 

l«iu s '* 

654. The rat finds a lump of turmeric and sets up 
for a druggist. 

*4 f ~ .** . 

655. There is enmity between the sparrow and the 
falcon? See Part I. Sect. II. No. 1. 

U jit <£. . 

656. Parched maize is the excellent offspring of 
millet. 

‘An expression used, hut ratlier contemptuously, when the child of 
Worthless parents turns out good for something. « 

^5* IJ*' 1 5^61 ^ ^ •* U ffc Jilt x 

657. Even to an ant, death is sufficient suffering, 

j4 J o 

658. There is perpetual mourning in an ants nest 

J ,ti>- u V ^ wv' & * J* ’Vf* 

659. I have not the strength of an ant, if found 
where shall I hide. 

o»v' 4 

660. When the ants are about t<? die they get wings. 





\ 
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PART 


t£* ^ y, ^ k*«- 

651. They grind Moong upon my bosom. 

66:2. It winnows water. 


i. e. The rain is as thick as the chaff" from the basket, used ia winnotoloj* 
corn. 


<* \J U“*^V V V k?" 

€53. Winnowing baskets, musical instruments, and 
long hair are three things to be found in Bengal* 
C'V o-;Cy. /Hf' 

661. There is not an old straw in the thatch. 

r**v c^r- 

665. He is a Roostum incog. 

666. The milk of the sixth day is still sensible. 

i. e« The maternal affection is atilt as strong as ever, 

667. To let go a musk-rat. 

* i. e. To say something that shall make two persons hostile to each other. 

yfj ^ Jif- 

668. The knife is no better than the dagger. 

* A ; ^ j e* 

669. Take breath under the knife: i. e. bear up to 
the last. 
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670. He died as soon as he touched him* 

! js> 

671. A little mouth and a large morsel. See the next 

cy U i j jj 'j 

672. A little mouth and big words. 

Said to any low person who presumes to use language incompatible with 
Ijia situation. 

4j I j) 

673. A small house and large connexions. 1 

Sumdhiana is tWery thnjgbeltfnging to u father-in-law. 

^g? >* ^ 1 U ’?• sS *f iJJI? 

674. Let the rat go lady, he will live though he 

have lost his tad. 


Iai U U ^ y jjif- 

675. What relationship is there to the village that 
is left. 

L»\j u ^ f} tr jj$>- 

616. Why talk of a village which one has aban¬ 
doned. 

t JjV ft?* 

677. Six grains of rice and nine skins of Water. 

678, To &kio four* arid dre.ss five idr sauce. 


MIN/Sr^ 





679. The nose was cut oft’for sneezing 1 . 

d, *t* •Jrt d}& d ^*t* 

J80. After sneezing you may e^t or bathe* but not 
go into any one's house. 

Bicausa itifl considered un omen of ill luck* 

681 He spurns the grave of IIatim. 

L e. He is still more liberal* 

0 

ts* ^ 

682. AH may collect at the breakfast meeting.' 

A feast is held by Sheeus aftei the mourning for Hstsun &ftl 
Hjosuo, to which ail sects are inrited. 

V>* ^ ■> J ^ V:* J V-, 

683:. Talking ,of a man who is in ecstasy, (of a reli¬ 
gious nature practiced of-feigned by Fuqeers) 9 
is like beating cards yrith a pestle. 

Ufi J ^ J j*- 1 

684. Wealth and state are gone, but the disposi¬ 
tion is unaltered. 

IS -J I J jj I ~jj ^ J U d j K J U 

685. He has neither ecstasy nor doctrine; a bit of 
bread and a spoonful of pease, is all he is good for. 


B9? 

686. Pilgrimage is pilgrimage, and trade is trad<*; 

The pilgrims to Wuq&Hy and other holy shrines in the East, are in tint 
habit of combining profit with piety, and whilst professing \o undertake 
thi jOunky from motives of devotion^ purpose in tmh, a cdimnevcUI 
adventure. 

687. Even God is afraid of scoundrels. 

688. What! shall I eat forbidden Food, and he 
content with turnijps. 

(ting.) One may as well be handed for Are poaucU as five penes, 

Jh" 1*“** 

6S9l In account barley corn by barley corn; in 
munificence a hundred by hundred. 

Ui LmJ l 

690. An account is always new. 

f. e. It should never be allowed to lay by and be forgotten* 

L5* ^ 0^ } JJ I t»J 4 i}** (J** 

691. Right is right and wrong is wrong, 

692. If the upright are kept from their right, it 
will rain coals of fire. 

** CS A ^ ^ */ J ■J ^ i}** 

693. God assents to truth. 

O o 




i r 


CJ> 

«kcr. il. 
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694. Truth is the name of Goi>. 


FART 



^ J J ^ ^ ^ ** ^ 

695. The wealth of Mr. Laloo, is such, that it 
makes waj to neither the throat nor the paiate. 


• * * 

^fLu 4*5 L» ^ ^ ^ ’ T** 

696. A confectioner’s daughter, and a butcher for 
her husband, 

j ^ ° y/j V sZ/VV <yt ^ 

697. A friend’s mare may kick a horse of Iraq. 


<if p cT e>- 3 *" 

698. A fellow wife though a I loan, is worse than a 
she-devil. 

Said by the wife oTa man wh« hai more wives than on<fc* 

2. )*? 

699. When the reservoir is fall, then the pipe plays. 

<iV jjj 

700 Subsistence is obtained by some means ojp 
other, and so is death. 

701. A mangy dog and a velvet dress. 

(Eng ) Fine featheri muKe fiat birds* 
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MCT 11. 

j£ l~>\j J vL la. '.J U. 
"02 Lick the dust before you speak. 

It implies disbelief of what the person says. 


§89 


^ri?* t/*J V J 

703 By throwing dust the moon is not to he con¬ 
cealed. See Part I. Sect. If No 182. 


J,*£ JLcd ^ dCJ>^ 

704. The dust of the ground, and the flower of the 
Bukaen, 

t 

They are equally worthless and typify ft person’s character or assertion*. 
<d C KJX J3 1 <± } '«?• ^ 

705. Winnowing dust and picking jujubes, 

», e, To b& improbably employed* 

(J Jit* '•* \^g*> U.^ if ti 

706. To accept the invitation of an aunt, and 
repent of it. 

J En&.) Visit your aunt, but not every clay in the year* 

* v • 

j o'* ji> 

707. The Qulundur may reside in an empty house. 

j \j£r* l iCJ | , ' .. Lb 4&1 1* ^ 

708. Ho w can I go empty handed ; I will at least 
take some message. 

709. Goldt on a stick. 



110, What God has given he upon ray head. 


i. e. I will submit. 

jj J** ^ j i» 51 ^ 

711 . What God has given he upon ray shoulders, 
what the umpires have awarded be upon my head. 

<L. j*i e2 J$ ^ 

119 . They have returned from the house of God, 

Said in derision of a parson who a%cts to fbretaU events, 

^ &3 m- U-S? ^ ^ V 

113. May God never make any person dependant 
upon another foy any thing- See No. 3,95, 

*33 J d. * *' ** 

714, If God give horns tkat w\U be proper, 

*£jU’ ^s kl di *1 A& 

715, When God gives it comes through the thatch. 

u*uy 9* c*t> y u 4 ty j 1 

716. When God gives any thing he does not 
enquire, ft who art thou,” 

u aj1jJ*a,v jtjjUi 

717. God provides food, and the slave is a Qqorzaq 
(or plunderer), 


MINI.' . 
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7IS. People become great through performing 
their duty. 

il£cS 

719. Though salt be cheap l am none the better 

cd* o A -id ^ ^ % s- <»' >■ 

7-20. When put in a lathe the knot of wood which 
i3 cut, cuts again. 


kjr‘ -A* 1 

721. The words of Khizur are true. See an ac¬ 
count of this sage. Part. II. Sect. I. No. 557. 

m 

722* There is same difference between one’s self 
and divinity. 

' A ** 5 ^ ^ I j ti 1 ^ y<£. 

7$J> The shoes and waistband are present, come 
Mcolla read the marriage ceremony on trust, 

724, Kheld Khan the beau. 

Said of a aimpIeioQ who givpa himself air*. 

725, The nurse knows her own pains; 
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w 4 ^ [ e <■-* ^ cs" y*r jjt ^ * 

726. The ant that is braised will bite again. Sea 
Part II. Sect. I. 591. 

t^l'* l "—' ^ C/~ ^ t/ j J ^ 

727. A tailor’s needle sometimes stitches muslin 
and sometimes canvas. 

Jj' ^ Vj** 

728. To be on the ocean, and to come home 
thirsty. 

£.!/► U» J o«< 

729. Ten fingers and ten lamps. 

(Eng.) Many men many minds. 

*l^s* ^4? (JMy) yjj A 

730. They look forward, cutting off ten years.' 

i yy O / ^ > • <1* ^ j 1 < js ^ j lit ^ j ii 

731. The gait, speech, action and Turban, of every 
man, differs from all others. 


c*-» 

732. Where is the enemy : in your arms. 

4 

' e— * iL i~* ** d. )“* cr a -"“ > 

733. An enemy .neither sleeps nor allows his foe to 
sleep. 
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734. He exists (securely) amongst foes, like the 
tongue amongst the thirty teeth. 



<_ 4 1 >* **•*'■* ^ & 4 * 

735, r i'iie king dove sits mourning, the crow eats 
the fruit. 

Is****' J+jtJ* 

736. The heari, is a mirror for the heart. 


737. There is a way from heart to heart. 

IeUL$ Jo 

738. God is monarch of the heart 

Afi* 0 }'>1 ij <* 

739. At the Dewalee at Dillee, the face shines, but 
the belly is empty. 

Jj4 ^ b v/ j , — 4 j*j 1 4 * ^ Jj * * 

740. A farthing’s worth of pease, and the sound of 
grinding all night. 

(E»£.) Great cry and little wooi. 

w* <£. ^4 of' £-!y '4 Jj ^ J* ^3* * 

741. He bays a dish for a farthing, and examines it 
to see whether it be cracked. 


( SL 

S94 ORIENTAL PROVERBS. pAet If. 

vj* *Zr*+i* * 4 

749. Breath is a prize. 

k It islock? to (?acap& with lifer. 

A* \j T L*J jfi ^ 

743. What trust is there that the breath will return. 

744. Tie a blanket to its tail and give it to the 
moonlight. 

cs* tT U** t*j\j p 4 

715. The breath is in the nostrils. 

J&* 

716. To nod during the day, and spin through the 
night. 

71 1 . When the day is gone, there is the night. 

Ji I &J,a J4 

718. The days were festivals, and the nights as 
Shuhi Bur at, 

I* *■ A s e «ne of constant mirth 

) 

/49. Whilst the world lasts there h hope* 

A\ • 




<SL 

J* • V V{ ^ 

^&0. The world worships appearance. 

(Eng-) The Vvoi id is still deceived by ornament. Shaaespe AH, 

751. There is the world and flattery. 

" j* jjjj ! J al 

752. What; have blockheads horns. 

cw •» 

75$. There is no exchanging looks with a madman,; 

J. e. It is better to have nothing to say to an unreasonable ^raoft. 

# 

UL« J f JJ ^ 

754. To look for medicine and not to find it. 

755. A Diwalee dish. 

i. e, Very fine but good for noth!rig i at this lime small platea of clay 
Arc made and painted gaudily. See also Part II, beet. I- No 612. 

*> ^ ***> J 

756. The inilk is milked and the butter milk is 
taken too. 

(Eng.) All ia fish that comes to net. 

d y «v 'j *.' J S * J j J 

757. The milk tooth is not yet broken. 

(Eng,) He has still a Cali's tooth ia his head, 

p P 
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U? If 1>T J \j j H— ^ * «* j ** 

758. The scum came like milk and then went off. 

i. e» To he vqry passionate b«l soon cool again. 

c 

j\*j» uyi'f H j * 

750. Between the two butchers, the cow died of 
itself. 

(Enf>.) Between two slools 

u -i tf U \ ^ U**** j *> 

760. Both Moosulman*, they will not listen to each 

other. 

u A sf u j/ ^ 

7dl. It was necessary to hold my turban will 

both hands. 

Said, when a person by great exertion gets out of some dtffioalty. 

«erv j 1 ^ u y J ** 

752. Support it with both hands, and it will be tn 
vain. 

o* w« ;> l - lJ oh1 U }1) * 

763. Both hands beat time. 

6 

Wt J 'a 1 j{ * * 

7G4. Ten c take cares’ and a heavy load. 

kdy Jo 1 " J^ 4 * 

'i 65, To twist a rope of sand. 
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766, A pestle for rice $md cards. 

u* ' J! <h 4 U* l i * 

' 761* That which is given protects you. * \ 

V , • • \ % • * \ ' 

What you Imve given in alms* vviH be yniip Safely at ilie lost. day* 

v/V' C-J< ) A ‘* J’ V *3 { i d 

788. There is neither lump nor candle, and Mun- 


doo (a woman’s name) is blundering about. 

Said of pfcudooa a.neropLtig to do wh&t ihryare unable to effect, 

/ \fl <£ ] ax? 6 b j 

769, He squandered away what was given for an 


offering. 

, *+• W oi 4 ^ J ^ sj- * 

770. What connexion is th$re between Devee and 

Mudah. 


i. e, A (liftdu yodd^ss, and 1 a /WouArti ranturfan saint. 

N \ m * 

4 4 4 * 

771. He looks like a snako, ( but feeds others on gold. 

( Eng ) lie is better than he lovKs- 

UPJ* i*. (jjf jf J} \* 

773. In appearance he is a saint, \so that he may 
catch birds. 

(Zal,) In frijuttf miUu tides. 

*** WI .} jy jy ^4i -J 

773. Your miraculous powers, have been seen, saint. 

‘ • s . ' * 

* ' »* \ . . O ' • * * „ 

*»*•**,' • 4 

, • • r \ . i • 
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X t J 1 u u~j } J yxj r( 2* & 

774. I have seen Bengal; there the teeth are red 
and the mouth is black, (from chewing beetle). 

t Ijts- b <yJu <bb <1 

775. He ate what he saw, nothing remained foe 
Rice or feet. 

( Eng ) JLiving from hand to moulh. 

y5^ J ^ J ^ sJA *$H * 

776. Covet not what is another's. 

U^y L» X <* 1 Ub «» 

777. To give little and to promise much. 

y y4 \$J y ‘Sf J b *<«. U J 

778. As you give so you will get, as you sow $a 
you will reap. 

1 J U* SJ 1 jS ^ S dr 

779. It is dark under the lamp, 

o\ 

780. Rice and betel. 

^ l )•» ' £ (* ^ J L5 J ' * J 

*781. He that runs shall find what is written.’ 1 

$.S c-f' *f c-J j ft & r^r***?** 

783. However fat a man may be, he will benefit by 
the assistance of others. 


%r Miwsr^ 
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^XJ <J 

783. Mr. Coriander plays the Seth. 

i. e. A, „p'fi|!y dealer assumes liie airs of a *'icb merchaot, 

^ <£ ‘ a J 

781. A deceitful screen. 

i. e. .J-Iot'smaecure. as it is <tuJ)posed. It fsappliad to a religicas.doc- 
trine or teacher. 


LS V 'T V \S*J O' J J* -* 


«jt» 


785: There is no twisting, a rope of sand. 

4j>. oO* * 

786. There were but two feet to wash, and there 

are now four. 

« * | ‘ , -i 

)j U a !>« 1 o, jj4>- ij* o 

787. To neglect the daughter and cherish the 
daughter’s husband. 

yi jt If'. 4--.' lJt.ii Lae *.J f> If )j‘X ^ 

788. Deliberate actions are of God, precipitate 
ones of the Devil. , s 

789. Steady arid deep. 

<4*0* f >4 Si,* r j L\* <?j k J 

790. I speak to those who have daughters, and let 

* V ' N ' * 

those who have sdnis listen? 

\\\ ,'\\V 
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J * ^ izJ ^ V V* J* <J *f ^ ^ 

791. I speak to young' women, let old women listen; 


<J ^ y tL. 1 ^ i ' 4 ' y ' 1 c* 

79/2. If the witch eats, her mouth is red, (with gore); 
if she does not, it is still red. 

f. £' What is hata rally or habitually bad ie never to be trusted. 

193. To entrust a child to witch. 

ci® ^ '*' J j .>«*- jt*u< ■» ^ ^ ' o 
79E A witch even passes ten houses to get her meat,. 

i> e. Even the wicked have some regard for their neighbours. 

^ *> ^ JV M* **j 

795* I am afraid of your gaze woman. 

* I* ! Jj> ' lJ J-+ ;) u\ J d 

196. He is afraid of a fox. and is named Diler Khan. 

1 j*** I * jS j J 

797. A drowning* man places reliance on a reed* 

(Eng.) A drowning man will catch at a straw* 

J lSjj* 

798. They fasten the rope. 

\s) ■ £ Oi*$ \*i fj* 

799. A singer a shopkeeper and an opium eater, 
are not to be trusted. 


mSTffy 


oriental proverbs. 


501 


■ Sy * 


\ \ 




\ ,v 

' » N 


. inn* II. - 

yf ** t ] j * 

800. The slave of an out cast. 

Literally of a Duoniaee the woman of a tribe which performs 
•the lowest offices. 

\V ' .'801.. They have a grain anil half of rice, and dress 
•' it separately. 

1 d W j.-sr*'* ^ '£*•'*4 1 <tA -ji a 

802 They built a separate masque ol their own, 
with a brick and a Mlf. 

ciJ tj cry j> a 
803. Three leaves of the Dkak. 

.' v v 7^- A k :** <L & ^ u J 

x 804. A blockhead under a Dhak, is as good as a 

'clever fellow under a -Mflhioa. \ 

, \ % ' . '■ 

' The onegMe no^hade ahd'the gttteV. hi? edibje fruit. 

X 80S. AC D’/tocen.in Bengal the pauper, has no 

guggfe.t: (although it is famous for their manu- 

V ,\ , ' • ' \ ' 

,• . facturc). , ‘ v . 

• •• 

806. To sleep upon sword' and shield and have 
Khan tacked to his tail s « 


\ xN 


* t 


.Y 
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^,, y ^ ^ ^ ^<b ^ 

£07. Go fetch it and 1 will teli you where it is. 

cL)“ c(f 4 V^ tf cvi v^- 1 / ^ gfr }> u. <jcj! j 

808. No one enquires his cast or tribe, he has put 
on the string and is therefore a Brahman. 


,y }» i **!* 4 **> *•** tsj| i 




809. His cast will be known when he has drank. 


In viu 


U* y I CJ! ii 


810. There is no blemish in the nature of Goa; 

cf* ^ ^ v/ ^ ^ kf£tt > 1 j 

81 I When you invite your own cast give them 
an equal seat, when of an inferior cast, let them 
sit lower. 

^^4 '•/j,- 4 <*• j ) •> 

SI2. Relish of enjoyment and a boy in the arms, 
(or on the shoulders). 

^ j CJ 1 j 

813. The night is short and the story long. 


J ^ ^ yt* y* £ Wt j 

814. There is a dearth of pearls in the house of 
the Raja. 

oa aat GuJiny wfcat mighl li® expected 


3S 




sto v 

\\ * • 


.! 
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j I j • -i j} \-i U j, IjJ 1 ) 

815. What the prince declares is justice, what the 
dice turn up is luck. 


c_ }~ t-j'j t.) 

816. When the king calls, he is there. 

817. The king saves, the queen spends. 

s* P '*• 'j 

818. The king leaves the city, take whatever yon 
like. 

819. The princes give, the subjects bathe: 

Each t« ^yerfarm nets of piety fti he isrthlej donaiitin «ru3 ablution 
be*Li*|[ here alltfdetl to as obligatory observances, 

1 '• «-r>,yi fj y J. ^ yfjU J)\ Vj A * ^ I J 

,8$). A king the second day and a goat the third, 

» I 

arc two bad thin™?, 

* »' * •«■•.’ *• % ' * 1 % *, 

v \ -j U}« L/^+y* 

821. A J)6or mafi 'fn an" assembly is disbelieved-,, 
though he is a speaker of truth. * 

• * , V ‘ » 4 '• 

. * * * V *■ * ' ' * 

< % V 

• cL j** u_ ) W v ' ' <c_ ) ;«?• (*' j 
.‘822. Ram has left Jjoflh/a,-.^ikt whatever you will. 

<*»; V S V ; 

' 

' • 4 > , * * \ • > 

• « i \ * \ v • •• • . 

\ • » , . • * 
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\j U \i If / J K \j lo 

82 3. A kiosc is dear to a queen, a one eyed man ta 
a one eyed wife. 


S24\ The sisfer-in-iaw of Ranee Khan, 

« * 

gft ^ sXjp* k»j 1 j 

825. The queen was offended and went off with 
her own ornaments: has she taken away any 
one*s portion, 

^ A i; w c > v/^ jr ^ * } h 

826. He is always in motion, like a widow’s Spin* 
ning wheel. 

£ ^ IfJ i&jjl 1 L?l jJ V; 

827. The widower negotiates a marriage; is it 
for himself or his brother. 

# 

S. •*' £ JtV jiH }* U)J j' Ji J *J» 

828. The princess is grown foolish; she pelts her 
own relations with sweetmeats; other with stones. 


S 1 J Ji f i ^ J W> AJ ‘ '“Ji'i/'S * L> 

829. Rice paste in a widow’s house, a strict fast 

in the dwelling of lovers. 

0 ^, 

t ^jr 1 1 j 

8S0. Who leaves the highway for a bye path will 
soon loose his way. 
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11. 


u* cj 0 ^>\j 

831 It is travelling talk. 


30a 


— * ii. 

<L. y. V V ^ ^ M 1 <; »' J 

832. YV ill you know him by travelling or transact* 
ing business with him. 


883. The road is the road and is still the road. 

Said to a man who ia always purposing a thing he nevcf uadenaktiB* 

• m 

& ^ 1 j4> st j 'S’ *> '£-/<> j-’ j 

831. A Rutee (a small weight) of relationship, not 
a cart load of friendship. 

•//<?■ 'J* <—**. j 

835. This is the knife of .Rw/itfi the obstinate. 

jjt j'* ^1 ^ Vtl) i.*.< ^j j ^ ^ ^ 

836. Ruhman, collects in the end of his garment, 
Luoqmau oversets the vessel at once. 


1 A*. j 1 &J jit. i jji, j j 

837. Go along slave? God is the purchaser. 


• ; . . nV \ \\ 

‘;^N ‘ 83 ^ '^' Wackguard is intoxicated and God i 

^°^(4%V v V ' . 

\V ' \ 

. AV.V ^ o\\ 
v . " *Va\ 


i3 


. \\ ' ' \V \\V\ 
A 

, ' 1 's \ . , \ . > ' 

• • % 


V 


VIQHli® 1 


•/ , 
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*a»t II: 


(st 

E. ^ 


839. They are become a blackguards talorrs. 

i 4 e . The instruments of oppression. 


i Vi? ! ■ 


£sj 


840. A blackguard’s wife is constantly divorced. 

yj jW‘ uv ^' c«£*?. ar’J 

841. Though bound with cords, lie will not b® 
prevented. 

i4j^h»y cr;^ ^ r T £ J 

842. Take it, it will be well; if not, ill. 

Ul“ c- 

843. They had iixed the halting post. 


*yC J yjrt l—i; \S ^ 

844. A woman without u nose may go whistle.' 

j.«, She 1 will not aee a husband; 

dp yj^£***& Ji* J *«?^^ 

815. A woman’s words and goblins stones, regard 

not as they break no bones. 

Lf,» f -i 

846. He is of the colour of victory. 

0 jV <_> a v ^iui/ 

817. He is as black as a crow and is named MuIitctS, 

(moonlight). 
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i_5 4 ' yj* u*^<d.)J 

848. Why do you weep; not so sir, this is my na* 

tural look. 

'ala £ f*"**- ^ £ L 5 I *■; r' £ \J* J 

849. She calls bread ; crumbs : water, bubbles; and 
husband, grandfather. 

Said of a silly woman. 

d}eJn 

850. To eat bread with sugar and wm the world 
with cunning. 

£} ' y£m J) 3 - <£_ j}J 

851. Who eats during a fast pilfers From God. 

us*) jj l; ■*•<"' j»j »j 

852 To dig a well daily and drink water daily. 

U ,» a V'*-'* [ iJJ 

$53. Weeping washes the face. 

<£? ^ f? y i~ V e£! si. nj.’ y +* J 

854. If it last, it holds by a nail, if it fall it goes 
• by the root. 

Isf aU l j* Ij j 

855. The name of God will endure. 

j* tJS-ifJ 

856. There is no government without punishment. 




• viqnH 0 
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857. 


'QillliNTAi PRQVEK&& 

: ‘ \ ■ 

. MV/ 

, v ‘ ■ , , V 

Avoid sickness and escape $ pit. 



FAHT: ttk 


* •*» * ^ 


• \ • 



V 


s */. i/j* ;s MsH*- 

8p8. Equality is gjknl, ambition bad. 

859. What God has the Saint? is he not my God 

' * s'-. , ' 

also. Y 


\ , ‘ V 


j k d 'J[*J . \ 

860 He jumps ’over the ditch. with . the tongvtei 

See part H. sect. I. No. 694. ,, 

' • • \ \ ' 

& V u,$T* 4jr j*T & \ j 

861 A soft fyjng'uk will win a kingdom,, a' crabbed 

> . ■ . , ’ . ^ 

one will lose it. > v v ■ ' 

• % •, • * 

' >. \ . • , . \ 

j\j V & o'* Auk l JsnJij . * ' x - v\ « 

\ 4 "™-\ . 

863. There is but ,onc birth from the tongue* 

\ ■ Y\ \ * ***- K 

though many from a mother, \ ’ v ‘ . v 

. v . » * \ * *■ • 

863. Shalt I speak-according to the'tongue, or to \ 

v* . W v \ ‘ ‘ \WV 


the sesamum seedjs. 


V. 


^ n i. e. Shall I ’iipfeak tha truth or wtiat'f 4m bribed to toay. ^ ^ \ \ 

v ,*/ * v • . ■' ■ ' • \ \ \ • \ ’ N . ■ \» * ' 5 ■ - 

• ' ■ sjp-i, i) J/c'Vj • . V vv ’ ' 


$64. There is a tongue under the tpngue^ ' 

(Eng.) A doubter tonptd v ’ 1 \ 1 * 


\ 
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J'r 4 ’^ vjr*c)Vj />• ^ i£i V j 

865. The tongue may mount an elephant, or put 
the head in peril. 

^ r°y A- ;• J y A(*‘ , e** j d v ,.» ) 

S66. A wounded man in the enemy’s hands will 
die whether he breathe or no. 

& J)J 4 J’j ) 

867. The strength of wealth is better than the 
strength of the body, 

‘V* 4 ’ 1 y)J V U V j 0\*j d ) jj 

868. Wealth, women, wolds and words, are the 
four seats of quarrel. 

869. Gold attracts gold. 

* 

870. Where there is no money, love perishes. 

ffofij Whore poverty comes in at the door lore Bie» out at tha 
Window. 

u* *^f*i*yj 1 

% 87I. Landed property is like the root of Dooi 
grass. 

It is cot easily destroyed, 


S10 ORIENTAL PRO VERBS. tart. IT. 

' \ » % 

j.; > ■ , ' 

877 . Little strength and a passionatp- temper, aie 
indications of frequent pununellingSi , 

(A'Wtf •-'r-'.a 1 id;»> , . 

' , • •, , ' ' t . • * v\ », v ' *• 

873. Inhere is no boxing against strength, 

*’ 1$; \s \|j- L» 

874., A man of 60 is (like) a x young elephant, 

, • ' • ■ V '■ \ Y 

<Y a 6 «•< 

875. There ate 60 hundred bellyaches* 

^ J* f ^ e^- 

876; When 'friend meets with friend the liar fa- 
disregarded. \ • - 

V * ’■ , ■■ 

« ' ^ *■' 

877. Partnership is best between man and wife 

J>*£ t?-'* ^ ■ 

* 878. The f/t^i in partnership is best 

• , K 

Cl V *L VV yjM 's. j'- 

879. What does one know of live essence of ano¬ 
ther's pain. 

i. HU * 1 y ’ *j ‘’S’— 

,880. Having seen the whole of the Nuwurda, he 

is frightened at a well. v. 


SI l 



j > I 
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4 J * *ty J* J * ' jL 

881. Having visited the large lake of Cmkmir, he 
is frightened at the Nurbudda . 


883. The whole village is burnt, and now the 
black clouds pour down water. 

V, -W J ' f Xj * <±*+ ^ ^J fc /j ' - 

883. He has been all night listening to the story* 
and now asks* was Zuleikha a man or a woman. 

<c:r *'j *j j> J j** *0 U 

88 £. To fast all one's lile and feed at last on ordure. 

To turn out evil in oae f a latter days. 


cl rf* J \d- ^ s.s^,/> jk /cJj U 
Syj. Are all the young women dead, that you 
must say civil things to your grandmother. 

j • 

w 1 T - y '’ t ^ j- t-> I J ^ J U 

8SG. I have slept all night, shall I not wake in the 
morning. 

(Eng.) Bettor lute (ban uaver. 


UJJ V 



887. The mother-in-law is gone to her village, and 
the bride asks what shall 1 « a t. 


It r 


S13 
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888. There is neither mother nor sister-in-law, 

she k happy by herself. 

' \ 

t#?- lc“*J > V J-V? uf', 'f C*+* / U" - ', 

889. The mother-in-law has not e\en trowscrs, and 
the bride wants a tent and screens. • 

US#'*- £ US.*- £ u *‘!■-’ 

% 

890. The mother-in-law^ maid is the slaVe of ajl. 


L5’ 


0 _ ^ 

} ' st ^ \J* JMd £ ' V* 1 *• 


891. In the presence of the mother-in-law, what is 
the rank 7*or , rm-liiritv) of the bride. 

'* ' ' *\V 0 .» £ »£-" y* 0 

' ■ * , V V 

892. Contact gives the bellj^che. 

( j >* *01** ££.<l-s~*jj' u. j#? £ 2 }-* 

. % 

893. A distant -connexion of niy 'wife’s brother‘a 
lather-in-law. 

- <L 'r lA*r 

' \ * v' * .■'• • * 

894 The pupil of a pure masted will never rJie, 
nor, hte killed. 

, • ' V V 

S9J The snake has got,^ff, demolish his track. 

' 

V v si - j 1 » - 

/; \u0\i£\ j*> Ksr^VK'. 

896 They bruise the *ur*ik$Vhehd t ^ 

i. e. To Jake tlie proper m el hod of deitroifirig arty tfiirig iionoas. 


313 


u rope. 

(Eng.) A burnt cliilt} dreads iiie fire. 


i.. > ) v> *> i ^7 - : l - 

900. To sleep from the bite of a snake, and weep 
from that of a scorpion. 

^ju I jf 1* -- 

901. A snake though crooked every where else, 





r , f-, 7r '*r " - . • ':)r .■ •» • - •’ ► 

, . 
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^ j l e- ^4 yj <~r> l ~ 

897. To get rid of ones dead skin like a snake. 

i. e. To recover from sink ness. 

kj j y4 y 4 ^* 1 ^ * y <Jp j 

898. A musk rut in a snake’s mouth : if it escape, he 

K ' 

becomes blind; if he swallow it, he perishes. 

See part 11. sect. I. No. 713. 

1.5* j j * a <s~J lJ * ^ ‘-r" i l - 

899. He who is bitten by a snake, will be afraid of 


1 

J 




»s straight in his own hole, 

h person evil iKiliiu it* ti orient oi kind with his own. 

r* u> J v£ ** ;**»> — 

902. Neither a green summer nor a dry autumn, 

j*. } V j i* *■**-* jy^ 4 j <J\) v.« 

J ’ *j~. <JL~! yf j* 

903. Be sincere with Goo, and countable to Ins 
creatures, uud then either let your hair grow, or 
shave it close, as jou please. 


v 




VIO» 
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t'' £ o 1 i' 

904 They are all balls of one bag, . 

t * • 

(Eng ) They me bird* «f th« same feather. 

* 

905. All may desert me," so nty.Gon desert me not. 

*j,b [j. v )J *i (*1 jl r* wi- J ciH -)J 'vsj 

906. All the world may be displeased with me, as 
long as Sree Ram is not offended. 

j * Xj' V <&?" ur J 

907. Every day is a festival bat a festival is a fast 

6 

.jL, ij l^j jCd j-U 

908. Every one is found except my particular 
friend. 

_. * o’^ .. r- “r—■" 

909. Every thing is gone except your honour a 
stammering. 

l> J cv V *;?■// u*** 

910. If all the dogs go to Benares, who will there 

be to lick the platters dean. 

{j;* a > lt^a4*> T$* V* 

911. There are 36 arts in a soldier’s profession,’. 

{&. J a 

912 There needs only room for the soldier's shield, 
i ft. He now rottVe ro»re. 


* vvl > 


fm 
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I 

J h* ■ w Vb •'&*£&* 

913. lie is a king in his sleep, but such as he truly 
is by day. 



i r ^ *a- 

91 i, At seventy fit for nothing* 

U J> r ..? ''*1 <U jd b ;Av* 

915, To tie up the provender and then to work. 


916. At the end of a year the liberal man and the 
miser are alike. 

AV ^ 

917. A liberal man will give away his browser*. 

iX> 1> ^ if 

918. The head of the bountiful is exalted. 

a 

M J*~J* j *1* J ^ 

919. As long as the gentleman has a horse, he will 
find purchasers. 

pXijyj*** j)' J ^ 

920. Perpetual misery and he h named Bukhtawur, 
(the prosperous). 

t j- 

921. A perpetual bride, 

A Fuqe*r who we«m such ornaments a* *r» b J mirrjtd women, 


ORIENTAL proverbs. 


i’iBT II. 


• 1 

*'16 

J US' ^ ^ 1 **«• 

922. Nothing last* for ever, 

? ai JT ^ '**-■ ij j ^ •*- I 

# 

<d/<£_^r ^ 1 ^ v >' 

923. The gourd does not always dower nor is it 

always autumn, youth is not permanent, nor does 
any one live for ever. 

« 

J t ^ \j h J ^ ** y* £ ji 

92^. The saw was upon his head yet Mudar (a 

saint so named) is Mudar. 

V *-- 1 C? . ’ y j*+ 

925. Yottr head wa& not scratched. 

)J ji 

92 6, The shoes on (he head, the loaf in the hand. 

' . /f; cb r 3 P j - 

937. Your head did hot ran round. 

j j '«* >- 

928. His head broken 'and his face scratched. 

u »11 d/'j C.;j\ j ^ 

929. Tile stalTof authority is token away. 

/ *- ^ ^ . , 

c- [ f. -■/.: ? — f-/- 

\ , \ % 

930 If your head be sale, you iii?fjf' ivear fifty Uu> 
band's. -. v\ , . • • ' s 
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rji I ijy • L J •-> / 1 jJ { *m$ 

931 He came down from heaved and stuck in a 
Babool tree. 


i *\J y jjm 

932. A bald headed buffalo. 

i C--0 lc JOi) ^ *a jm 

933. Apart from her daughters though they b« 
bald, Ujaceb is in trouble. 

■ ^ t-*y'•/*“ 

93i. Either my enemy’s head will not remaiu qr 
my jword will not remain, -i. e. break. 

(Eng.) Victory or death. 

V • . i . . ■ ' ?•!'•.■' * ; » i ’« 

• y ~ ' 

d* Ai.'ii/ir 

935. The very first ram is oue-eyed. 

At the fkjjl gtaiice ebM* irtiperficVidn. 

i yX\ 

936. He went sobbing and came back roaring. 

937. He will sleep soundly who has no cattle. 

'*■*“* £' J J J?“ }•“ J W di>- 4 ^-* 

933. A potter sleeps soundly for thieves will not 
steal his clnv. 

i-J. C.'JS 4 

939. All associate with the prosperous. 
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HR 

lw U b T^Sj, J*)i> t_>> J~*» 

040. The elegant laughed, and the simpleton 
laughed too. 

\ jr* 3} 4 I j «u.< L- 

941. Long life to my daughter-in-law, I have great 
hopes of her. 

942. How can there be a festival without a friend. 

^ CJy* J 

943. It is death to those who understand it. 

- .»• 1«-» 

/ • V J 

944. He slept and so blundered. 

945. A man asleep or dead are the same. 

The allying and the dead a™ but as pictured, S«AXKsrrtiic. 

Vf^ d i 1 

91G. A hundred lives and one to preserve them, 

* 1 >■ o«' * j £ * J 'j* Ji 1 jf v «' »J <£ *«£_•* 

947 It matters not whether a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand sheaves are cut. 

I. e. I get ho credit for exertion, why should | tnk.e any. 

948. The malice of a fellow-wife is notorious. 
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949. The very, voice of a fellow* wife is intolerable. 

SA X v*«/ </ 

950. The fellow-wife is intolerable even in effigy, 

D '-.i i 5.. k •.' r* ! nT; (? 

IjJJUd j-* jf 3 

95L A fellow-wife may be good;bnt her child is bad. 

u. ■ \ f'v j-*** 

953. A‘ banker of dry - gibgtlr. 

Said f of a petty moft.fi y «tu> s |\.ge^ . , 

c H - ^ W A*!~ 

953. He cannot see and he wishes for a pellet bow. 

_ WU$ < If A Oil 'ytm 

* , t ( • » 

95d, A dog licks a sweet smelling face. 

^X> \ i>j j>j a * - \ 

955. One embrace, not a hundred prostrations. - 

7 4 Aj 1 d (*•'»■ C.W' *J }■“ 

956. Soor Das was.blind from birth. 

. W " • • 

Said of 4 simpleton who has been a blockhead nil his life: 

a Irrjmn-.H . ■ ■ : «? ks $ A ■ 7 

U* U*/. r.a- 

957. One heron amongst a hundred crows is a 

■'■ '> t..r ; ,J 

prince. 

• Si 




mt$r#y 
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V £ ij cl.)''-r* 

958. A dry Saxmun, (July) a barren JShadm f 
(August). 

959. The grain was withered and then the rairi 
fell. 

, ( & n g } A <**y after the fair, 

960. He is as black as a hundred black men. 

If* dSi '<£,-}« I dS> I *> ^J tT j-m 

961. One cart and not a hundred carriages, one 
person vigilant and not a hundred asleep. 

o * ^ 1 ji iJj"* 

962. He sleeps even on the stake. 

Said of an incurably drowsy paw n, 

J j U-£j I {J** j*m 

963 • They earn their food, as it were upon a 
gibbet. 

They work very hard far it, 

XJ5 J s ,f )j ^ A Jf s* 

96 L A man with a nose is infamous amongst a 
hundred noseless fellows. 


<SL 


^ ^ j J_ y* 

965. No one stabs another with a gold dagger. 


/VT- -7\ 
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\V£— yr/ 

V’v ^ M 

. J 1 ^ id- *** 

966. The gold bird has flown out of my hands. 

To lose a liberal patron or benefactor. 

^jfc e C; <t*j la U J*~ 

967. A gold bird has come into his hands, 

To meet with a liberal patron** bouefa c f Q r„ 

m 

yj^ir 4 dJ Jp c? d- }“* 

968. Tile work is dearer than the gold. 

969. A handsome sister with a mat for a petticoat. 

k£y> d* 5 jJ t^/ L UHH ^ 

970. Red garments are not customary > and silk, not 

procurable. 

$• e, A person gets neither the better nor the worse. 

« 

£j ♦> w^mii Ij £ ^ y* 

971. It has come to all through the eye of a needle. 

i. e. Will perfect equality. 

cs* ' j* d c. ) V u> hft" "■* 

972. Where a needle might pass they thrust in a 

ske wer, (literally a packing needle). 

ji 1 ji if 7 & ■»w <£ u 

973. The future and the past are the same to a 
man, with six pence a day; (lit. a Ilurkai U ot 
three Rupees). 


,,f INDIA 
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4 ) ^^ t .AyU 

974 The able wilt’effect, (the task); the incompe¬ 
tent rubs his breast w ith a stone, 

'KJ(i| ^ , J t—* 1 J ijfi' r -*i ^ 1 - «B 

975 The Kolmal is my friend, what is there to fear. 

<s» > VjT,'- *J ' crvj U >''•* u -‘ 0 * Ji 4-wV- 

976. A friend’s effects and a brother’s name, I will 

dress and go to (be bridegroom’s family. 

’ 

To appear* tinder burrowed pretences. 

l * jj ^ jj ;i? ** f ' r < 

977. Abandon neither the biack nor the whit#; 
destroy them both, the field is the,same. 

f This is a reeommendafion either of toientliftn of various seefff, or indif¬ 
ference fo pleasure or pain. 

0 

l* j e? J /tf ***** ^£ U 1*d)J J / J ~ 

978. A jackall gives luck to those he meets, but, let 

him bevrare of a dog. 

p 

To meet a jachali is an omen of good luck. 

. ul>i tiv <jr ^ 1 ^ 'V" 

979. A straight finger gets no Ghee. 

The lined must be bent to Op Ghee from it, ituaa efleol is neeeasary la 
erajy tiling, 


. M/j 


t£ 


OKIENrf'iit, pkfiVEidfels! 


93 0 To cheat five seers in one seer. 


a. e. To cottunit enotmofou fr^ti b. 


m 


981; 8eris masculine, Parisrri (five seer), feminine 


M* ' -&* ) S.' ¥*-*-* ■ *4- 

982;, Continual teaching’, neighbour, (has made him. 
or her) as bad as yourself. 

^ y J C. *■ i. — ■) *\j *•' ^ !**. 

983. How long will you weep lor him, who died 11 * 
the evening. 

^ £>}* 

984\ What detriment will your dignify suffer, 

Said to one toe. inSoltirit or haughty, to Help huuafie 

b )* /. UV ;i! J ’ 

9 S3. The wealth of a king is doubled by tillage. 

<L ) J * ^ 

986. The (proper) season (yields) double. 

^ A d V Uf <J*. J ^ Jro'.-'it- *>~ 

987. \Y J Jn Sn UiJEH/tSi was old/ and required a 

crutch; in the midst of plenty misfortune befell 
hi on. 

He tvns deposed by Iiia eon. 


"1 
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/** 

988. They cast, camel glances. 

i. e, They look upon us disdainfully or hat tightly. 

U*<9 Sfj} J V- ' 

989. It is best to keep away from wine bibbers* 

V* *r- v.- Lr- 

990. In the precepts pf religion what is there to bo 
ashamed of. 

«1_ Jit* sfj Ft! t -- J Jv! cL (’J* 

991. The bride that is bashful may die of hunger. 

''j* j u 1 ^ A 

992. God gives sugar to him that eats sugar. 

u » £**j •> /A £ij 

993 He that eats sugar will get sugar. 

* g 

C * j y ,c. d . J 

994. If he will die from giving him sugar^ why give 
poison, 

1 e. If you c*n overcome by genllo means why employ violence. 

s 

jjij ] £*4 'j ** 

995. Do not pat a nail in a sack, nor a Shuckk in a 
regiment. 

It is commonly mud (here nre four classen of Momulmans, Suryidt, Moghuh 
FaVhans, und Shuckhs^ of whom the lau muke ilia worst soldiers. 
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1 ^ )■ } j} LlilrtAj *~l O 

9%. The caudle gives light on both sides, (or lite¬ 
rally its back and face are alike). 

Said of m, basal tlowi.,, whilst an insincere man „ c »»psra<t (o tUa 
eanhflu in my, t |, e buck of wind, C ait. a shadow. 

*-* <J *** d)4 

997. When the soup is eaten, the meat of it may 
be given. 

LS* *»1.> Jyt 

998. Enjoyment is the grace of Goo. 


999. Spread honey and lick it. 

Said iu ridicule ot «ny <vi*«s w!n> acta childishly, 

u* U1 fj/'jiJ V c *< 

cr! V ^ 

1000. A man vain of his rank was told; your house 
13 on 9re, he replied, my rank is safe about me. 
See lVt 1[, Sect. I. No. 793. 

J * l? H <d'»- 

1001. flow should a Skuekh know the price of 
soap. 


'V* U iu.* 1 -*- '^V^'ujUU ^ j ' jji ^ 

1002. Shuekh Sa DI of Shiraz the king of lovers, 
and the judge of the beloved. 



QIU'ENTUL proverbs. 


ip a n r 


t ;J* b b t 2 > ! * I £ 

J003. Tile.tiger and the goat are watered at one 
spring, 

Ul* d V* t** 

1004. In the vesture of a lion he eats offal. 

US* U;A J ,5--' V S ci;^ 

1005. Wlio washes in the tigers uiouth. 

tQl ^ J ^ ^ l O • E* 

1005. Which had the longest beard, Svtia StiAHJ 
or Selim Shah. 

It ia .will tit reproof of'i idlculfnis qttarr'els ulioat Knfles. 

u *j ' *>V j ^ 

1007. He is more celebrated than the devil. 

1008. He has cut off the devil’s ears. 

}. £, Ifc 1 BUfi»ast)eg Miff in iniquity. 

j J) * L!r V ‘ 

1009. For the morning meal the cattle are hohud 

at Mut’hra. . . V . 

t/“ * 

IQ|O The morning hansel and hope in God. 

i; *■* TruM it wjU jivovt 4 I.ticky, ,, ‘ ^ ' , ' 

Va> £ \ 4 ^ J J-** i ' .! 

1011 The award of patience is in the hand of God. 


t. II. ORIENTAL PROVERBS 

• 0 

if V/ 1 -" dL V 1 

li.l/0'^i I ^ l| jlK*^ 

1013. Form intimacy with the good, and you may 
eat the beat betel; form intimacy with the bad, 
and lose both nose and ears, 

>. e. Good will oome from I he former, «vi! from the Salter. 

d ’ *- d? 

I0J.3. Ease went and ease came. 

i. e. Noshing was ohlainttcl. 

1 j *S j»# 

1014 lie gave aims and prevented calamity. 

i*S f >«*■ 

1013. A S’umurepmd compact. 

i. e* tfever r.dbered to, 

V ^ 

<£} / v -. J 

1016. The stain of the Sundul is upon the mouth. 

l - * u A /. J Jj j «*, r * 

J0J7. The form of a goblin with the nartie. of a» 
angel. 

Vo r 

10i8. What is the surety of a tom-tit^ (Podncc 
is a small bird). 

Her* Dstd.lto im^lya,ij in.Iguillci.nl pwrefiDk 

T t 
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cs* 2. s vV jf d j j.d 


1019. In time of need they will call an ass, father. 


1020. A man who seeks for wealth he does not 
need, is miserable in this world, and very far 
from God. 

c>U,' 4j 1 ui '■*}° 

1021. The storm is of the devil’s making, God 
preserve us, 


Suit! of a clamour raised unjnal'y again*! any one. 

W /H ^ sT" 

1022. He turns his eyes away like a parrot. 

Said of on* Jnienitblc cf Vindoci* like » parrot, which liaweser petud 
v\u fly away, whenever an opportunity occurs. 

1023. The parrot is flown. 

S, t, A lover or n mistress Is unfaithful. 


1024. A tyrant has a long rope. 

1025. The strength of the tyrant has lighted on 


my head* 

1026. The oppressor's path is all ilia own. 


"ter. II. 
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K V % i* " 

1027. An angel in appearance, a dcivil at heart. 

J * ^ yj* ^ ' 4t jj ^ l '~ 

1028. Making love arid afraid of an aunt. 

W A ^ ^ ^ ' & 

1029. Making love is not suited to your aunt’s 
habitation. 

\J i' U, } j> I U 

1030. A lover’s honour is in abuse and buffets. 


^ U J* 'a ,xi! J— W 

1031. A lover is blind. 

^ U« 1 A* Ut-A* 0 ' Oi 

1032. A liberal disposition is always poor. 

v/ [ i <l. ~i f AA ^ r 316 

1033. IJamjmgeer the second, without a fire in his 

stove or water in his pitcher. 

1 o * £ ct s hjJjt ' r* 

1031. Strength will do little with a Persian steed, 

but you may pull an ass’s ears, 

h ****** 

1035. Misfortune keeps away from the wise. 

J** 

1036. Is wisdom biggest, or a buffalo. 


ORIENTAL PROtliKrjps, f»»* 

1037. ThP5pJ*J»«t of-wisdom is frown away, 

1038. The enemy of wisdom, (a fool). 

^ U- £.> jJi C.J a l* £_ . V». £_U * jj* A 

1039. Filth is got rid of by washing; but not 
habit. See <»}ji *aJj» 

jJ j 'x* Aj W 

1040. The lucky moon after the festival: the new 
moon properly precedes the Uted. 

* V 

1041. The moon of the Ueed is gone. 

Stud of a thing or person highly prized And rarely srcn 4 

.uV/- 1 

1042. A Kuoree is a gold mohur to a pauper. 

u-> ' J <*•'' ,i * )*“ ^ '-rl A 

1043. The wife of a pauper named XJmdeh Kha¬ 
rtum. 

L VJ*\f WfcV A*f 

1044. An irascible temper and little strength, are 
signs of many a pummelling. 

4.J* A ’fj a 4 4) U 

1045. The reprobate has eaten without •saying 
grace, 
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** tf'b j j> J U 


1046. The price of fortune telling is lawful to a 


jMwlla. 


i*«s) ' The labourer ia wnrhy of hii Mfe. 


j? * y Lit**} U* £ | J .Mj 

1047. If the teeth be broken eating flummery, it is 
by accident. 

it U vaiu to griaVe for a misfortune that could dot have been avoided. 

, t j . j t * . . * 

urv' J ^ ^ 

lOfS. Victory is the gift of Goo. 

^ j* 

1049. Rice nuilk and flummery, are not of the 
same price. 

FsrntM i* made with milk, rice and •ugar boiled togetbar. j Ftilaodu with 
flour, augwj and water, 

* A 

y** Jl ; AJ laA# 

1050. An amulet alone will not produce the effect, 
a little strength in tfre lojns must be added. 

a*5* [j* {J* ^ ^ ^ jy 5j 

1051. The appearance of a Fuqeei\ is his petition 
itself. ; 

, * V ■ 

* ^ ^ J* 

1052 A blanket is a shawl to a beggar. 
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+*r LI ^ ^ j 1 A* /* 

1053. A beggar, a borrower, and a child, are all 
three destitute of understanding-. 

1. e r There hi no laiisfjing Itiem except 1*5 compliance with tVelr wtehes* 

ls *j*h V y ^ 

1054. Such a one is the philosophers stone. 

^ ^ jjif 0 As* ^ ^ jl Ut “V -« * » j U |jfj a 

1055. Such a one's mother took another husband; 
that, was bad: she ran awfty from that husband, 
that was worse. 

SaM of any one who altemyrts to fcaaefly one Wonder by another. 

Jm - U JSj -- ft 

105(5. An army without an envoy, a leader without 
an elephant. 

1057. In the Qazec’s house the very rats are 
knowing. 

4 : 7 jj ** j 

1038. If the judge will ndt do justice, he will let 
him go home. 

V l * ** * ** ;i £ j t-* 1 J*V 15 

1059. The judge has given it against me, but I am 
not non suited. 


MINISj-f/'N. 
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^ 1 *j ^£ ^_ ;••*»>**'* *^ ' $“{?*\ji’~~ 'J* 't* ^ ,•• i < ^o* s *■* 

]0G0. If the Qasce’s slave girl die,, all the city at¬ 
tends the funeral; If the Qasce die not a soul 
will be present. 


v/>* fi'J* 

1061. Grave upon grave is not .proper. 

Besides tlie obviouriifljtwft, (his h saati in reproof of a widow** marry¬ 
ing again, 

<j*b ^ T £ t,JO % r-i 

1062. They just took a peep at the grave, and 
returned. 

4£j t-i, Uf Itf X 0 ' J*jij 

1063. What floes it matter if you put one Qoran 
upon another. (It would Irreverent to put any 
thing else). 

d - 

1064; What of a loan, is its mother dead. 

Tbal If, }he naoticj r«qtiirad will be jprtKoirert frutn same soutce or other, 

s ■ 

\a&» S 

1065. No one can erase whart destiny has written, 

L5*<d dd-^r^ 

1066. is this a matter to swear for. 
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3067. A butcher's boy is always a liar; if; he speaks 
truth he is raw. 


1068 A broker of quarrels. 


A imftdiief maker. 

0 


n*. i ^ 

1069 The sugar is stolen and a seal set upon the 
charcoal 




1070 Scanty provender and a long stage. 

Said of a j'eisOn who iiifdertaittei aKy thing fa^jond hi*, bpengf h, 

J' J W) l *j j* 

1071. Be the hash as it may, it is better than 
split pease. 


» 9 { * 

ls j y - = '“* r* 

1073. The day of judgment iV arrived. 



1073. The edge cuts and the sword has the credit, 
the soldiers fight and the general has the fame. 
See Part II. Sect. I. No. 816. 


is* <D J)* iJj ;4 A 


1074. They are setting* & wooden horse to gallop tf 


TLiey ire <ngRp*d on nine inijiriictfcaiij* project. 



535 
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10/5. A wooden owl, (a blockhead.) 

CA J J *-L- ^r 1 / . Ja. (> 

1075. They all apply lamp black, but the glances 
of the eye differ* 


jP ^ ^ jp U tf 

1077. A pot full of meal and a walk the length of 
the staff. 

t* «- Ail easy life. 

1078. They are galloping a paper horse. 

1079. The buffalo is the uncle’s, the pot belly the 
nephew’s, 


1080. The cawing of crows. 

1. b, The chattering of vvomen whert they meet together. 


1081, A black cloud threatens, but a white cloud 
gives rain. 

108 2, The lamp burns not before the black snake. 

Wind, is riijipoud io carry n bright j«wel in its hestl, 

U u 




1083. He is as much beside himself as if he had 
been bitten by a black snake. 


U5*£\J $ 

1084. Black miles: descriptive of a distant jour¬ 
ney, which may be said to terminate in darkness. 

He ie gone to the world’* end. 

1085. Break (understood) the fonl pans after¬ 
wards. The old earthen culinary vessels, are 
always broken upon Ihe owner's death or depar¬ 
ture, &c„ 

They aro aU» broken noon the removal of on unpopular chief or governoj, 
bi indicative of the hope of u new era. 

if i! Kjj ^ l vj^V <*• f J'-t- * 

1086. If any one goesjnto the abode of blackness he 
will bear the mark of it. 

(Eng.) He that handle* pitch will be defiled. 

wfcoi i _£«dt /f ^ ^ 

1087. A black face and teeth like the Kurd. 
(brown and ill colored like a sort of gourd). 

»,UK 

1088. He has felt a famine. 

Said of a voracious feeder who «kU »* if 3i* Itad b««n slmoit itervsd* 
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II. 

Ji£ 

1089. A gambler for the time. 

It i# iucuuobent 0 n all Ifondtm to play onesnyear at the Divali foitiT&L 

u* r K ' r K 

105)0. That which one performs one's self is pro¬ 
perly done, 

,* W bW f* 

1091. Work is wanted, (in a servant) not a smooth 
skin, 

u* * A ■ y "0 eta I 

1092. One eyed men have a vein extra. 

They are supposed to be more knowing than other*. 

^ J ,J <^ k * r* of / ^ $ 

1093. Who should extol the one eyed wife but her 
husband. 

£- Hi •* Hi s^OiJi 1J V & «i*VJ I If 

1094'. I he one eyed woman does not see the speck 
on her own eye, hut can distinguish the cataract 
in anothers. 

t/V O ji c> ^ 

1095. A louse does not venture on his ear. 

1096. They have poured oil into their ears. 

*• e * f rhey turn a deaf car to advice or repr eternal ion, 




1097. Shut your ears and go about your business. 

A? Jo o ^ 


1098 The ear is opened. 

i. *, Tli* perton is atlentive, 

* * 

cv?* jV*' JL 

1099. If you sow the thorns of the Bahool, whence 
should the mango grow. 

^ j 1 y ^ 

1100. If you have clothes e ough you may lie on 
your back, 

(Uhg ) tuj your coat ancnrdinnr tn your cloth. 

Z A z-JV k -^4-r* ^ 

1101. When he died or when the worms ate him* 
(1 know not). 

A ) [s u* ^ 3 ^ vtf A ^ 

1102. Sometimes a boat on a waggon (carrying on 
shore) and sometimes a waggon on a boat (in 
crossing a river). 

i. e, Individuals cf different rank mid quality hjtve it in their po\v«r in 

help each oilier, \ 

a a *- a ^ 

1107. Sometimes the days, and sometimes til# 
nights are longer. 
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<■£■> i j )1 *■$ j*t* V *-* 

110L Sometimes a red vest is given and sometimes 
a kick. 

U ' 4 1 cr* d W* ^ -P U V crW .' 

1105. Fine clothes please other people; good living 
one’s self. 

. & (JL> ' v Ai li „i *A a U> 

1106. A washerman’s dog, neither belonging to the 
house nor Ghat. 

Said of » person leading a vagabond and laborious life. 

<j*£f U J jv £ ji \f ^ US’ 

1107. The dog is dying with a pain in his tail, 
and his master wants to go a hunting. 

*j V“>t»- b <* y 7 uj-v-’ c~'*' iif* b lif 

1108. A dog will ear. a Mun and a quarter, if he 
can get it ; if not he is content to lick the lamp, 

u » U^Lo j>h> a J J ^i US’ 

1109. When a dog sits down he brushes the spot 
with his tail. 

Said iii recommendation of nefltnets. 

u * IS^Jf 

1110. He has eaten dog’s brains. 

Said of a great talker. 


VIC*<° 
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^ iS.^Ju a ijyj /U (/ ,j _^a 

1111. Dog, it is not your face but your master’s, 
(that 1 regard). 

<£- >n ij~*i £. d? 

] 1 12. The side thrills like a dog’s skin. 


The sensation of a throbbing over the rib* is *uppo»ed to indicate th# 
•pprt^ttch of uu tibaeut lover dt friend, 

0 

w/r" ^ ’ Ji id d* u)J J9- ^ 

TllS, Bofh dogs and thieves are otT: who wilt 

come back? 

0 f 

t^if 1 CJ-L 1 •> ^ l-S j 

1114. The smell of the cakes is not yet gone. 

Km'.hnfirea j*t n cake of flour and pulse eaten by poor people : the pro. 
verb it linpiied io ti mean person elevated suddenly tb cmtsd^ueuc# find 
Vvho it ill slietv9 truces of his base origin. 

s* j J , j) I } j4> u-4 ^4 

^T 1 * j ^4 jt yji ^ V 

1115. Pill not a flimsy nor a flawed glass; Love in 
childhood is a chain for the neck. 


w* Af; h4 

1116. They wipe their eyes as if they were full 
of tears. 

1117. Have you any information of the spring. 

Said to a person of forgetful habit*, 
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f* **f r 7 <**$r 

11 !8. Yon know something of the matter; 
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bo do I. 


^A X K X If J I J Jj 

1119. There is'always something black amongst 
the pulse. 

(Eng ) Every beau bai iti blaek; 


CS* CS kJ* y 4fS-^ 

1120. Tt is a defect indeed that it causes this in¬ 
terruption. 

is* A. i4 l *4 

1121. They learn by their loss. 

^La Jijj M?- <|/ £fo*£**^ 

1122. The wheat is somewhat damp and the pin, 
(of the handmill) is rather loose; both are to 
blame. 

jiTcv 3* & 

1123. To, ‘Will you take any thing,’ he replied. 
What other business have I. To, Will you give 
an^ thing, he answered. So villainous a practice 
is unknown to your humble servant. 


(fiT 

T Hit 
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if*h* J > 1 .?■**’ AT- ttir" 

1121. He went to Kuch'Itochu, (the tortib. of a 

holy man near Benares ) and came back a block¬ 
head. 

V <V <£ *-r' J / 

1125. Practice or theory, (which is beat)? 


4 .f*M / 

1126. Do your duty and reap the fruit. 

lLli jJ U jST 

1127. The pellet hits the perch. 

A sudden misfortune falls upon a person whan lie feel* hi mad f 
and happy. 

m ^ 

4 ^ 

,1128. Coals amongst curds. (Kurhee is a dish of 
sour milk and pulse). 

The phrase implies incompatibility of t#t> things or persons associated 
together. 


^ A^ j*v*' 

1129. What have you to do with warm water. 

Said in reproach of inertness. 


1130. Some are active with their hands, some with 
their tongues. See Sect. I. No. 853. 
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H3I. Pat in starch, whilst we s(av a t the sfaira? 

« 

Tji« implies flit- imponsiVilltv oF claing nny <!iinr» w#|], i!>y,| i„ 

if* he dnne ill |i Hut ry ; fl 1 * file n'lisherinjin, nbn musl ftui h 11 fijy work before 
lie leaven the wn.ier-sid(?' g cannot jinrch and iron (lie CloUifcs. 


C/ W v c- 1 ^ * f \J^ '**- ^ ^ 0 CT-^ J )S 

IKR;2, Some persons see themselves iu ad iron 


plate, others in a mirror. 

^ T I jj 1 j+\S 

1133. Misfortune befalls the vicious. 

- v*' ^ (T 1 ^ ^ ^ s’ j a 

1134. Yesterdays plaster you have washed away^ 
and so exposed to days. 


C 5 A sJ 1 ' 3 ** ^ (J^ 

1135. M\ ho has seen to-morrow. 

kaul ifi reply tfwi person who procras Unites e day. 

M If C&ii 

1136. The spot of scandal. 

1137. Piecede u publicah and follow a butcher. 


11.78. It will be disclosed to-morrow. 

*"”’V *1 )j \/Ji» Ji lL>U Jf 

1139. It an unlucky fellow goes to market, he finds 
neither scales nor weights. 

X x 
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Li j rfJ If 11 j jJ L* ! 

1140. With hope in your girdle you may be sure 
of the road. 

^ c cA ^ 

} I 41, The clay of the well is expended on the well. 

Said of the profit of aily thing beijjg again laid out on that wlienc# 
il nai thrived, 

4 

] 143. They are bawling in a well. 

i, e. Trying its echo! said of any unprofitable diverBioil. 

ji *—u* ■> 

1143. Bhung (hemp) has fallen into the well i 
i, e. the water is as green and deleterious. 

V * C”*' V c?" 4 Oi)^ 

1144. Hehas had the well sounded with a bamboo. 

j I j V j I 

1145. Koar (the month) is the gate of cold. 
See No. 9(3. 

1146. Clouds like those of Koar appeared, and the 
rain passed over. 

J *?■ yff J V’ a* s/ ur** * & 

1147. The crow whilst learning to walk like a 
swan, forgot its own gait. 


• MINIS , Vr 
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<■** V - TU h / 

1148, The crow has taken away your nose: not per¬ 
ceiving it, they set o(F to overtake the crow, 


See Sect. I, No. 865. 

J! iL )*' 3 LS v / 


1 3 49. In washing the house the plaster sticks to 
the fingers* 

*j Vj/ ) *■» v ^ /iVjf / 

1150. Let alone the cupboard and the clothes 
press, and the whole house is yours. 



1151. He studied by presenting Koilo (paspalum). 


He bribed Iii» master to let him lie idle and ■»learnt nothing. 


C5» J U J ssr- • JaJ jJ ^ j j£ 


1152. They upset a mosque for a Kouree. 


{T 'l' vy *j? 


1153. In the leprosy, (to catch) the itch. 




1154. Blood is not shed for a Kouree. 


i. «. For « trifle. 
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1155. We live by your curse, and perish 
benedictions* 



by your 


U l >>a>> j /e ^ o' P 

}!56. The grazier's house is on ft/e, and the Cjiff* 
vndar begs tor a sheep. 

* J <j*J U I 

1157 . Who can give private instruction clay after 
day. 

O <> ]j?; o* ^r* ^ 

1158. What worthy man is there, who cannot get 
bread and pulse at home. 

>J ^5 1 h- 4iJ j* 

1159. What tree is there that the wind reaches not. 

1160. Who shall say that the lldja is in rag®. 

> v w^ 1 ’ ^ i / 

1161. On this or that side of the platter. 

j, e. To initiate fr,uin blue bed u> 1.1"*** brown. 

yj’ )* -t W ^Vl?' J" ^ 

1162. The Koi'Z sings and the collector has ilia-, 
appeared. 

Tim engagement for ihe revenue! wtu formerly made with referenca 
to itio peiiod of harvest, when the money wu« .cnllrcltd by '.peituml rjp- 
pointed tetn[turiuily fur ibst purpose, The Koit at Indian ctir ltoo sing* 
tit the Unbfii or spring tmrmn, nml tins proverb iurpUea, that a ^enuu is 
ttbsftut |)reci»t;)y when ha should b*frl) gaged in Lmt duly. 
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<*p '■* m* ■* J o -h 

1163. The hands are blackened by brokerage in 
coals. 


(Eng ) Who filial 1 touch pitch and not be defiled. 

a * 

I •'u)y \j. j y y ^yy 

1164. Some arc of light weight, aiuWsome of little 


price. 

a 

^ V LT-* /■} yS'* ^ 

1165. No one will go into another’s grave. 

1. a. Every one wiil be judged after life iicudrdiug to his own dendtb 


I jhp \jf ! JJ* * yLj tj & 

1166. No one gave me any things and my hunger 


was dissipated. 

i- e. Being always disappointed | ceased to hope. 

>X1 

1167. What connexion is there between Raja: 
lbioj and Gong a the oilman. 

UL c»v ^ j ' S 

1168. Where shall I hid# * I cannot find an unt¬ 
il ole. 


yj* C* Wi ^ I 

1169. Is thirst ever allayed by the dews of heaven. 

cV'H-f ^ * w6 

1170. There is not even room for a sesarnum seed. 


MiNisr^ 
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1171. What signifies it to a tailor whether he 
march or halt, 

i i, He lias only his needle, <fcc. lo carry, 

V*5 X - J ^ J J 1 <L- V ^5^ W 

1172. If yoi^bathe naked, what clothes would you 
wring*. 


£ \jO W jt ^ U? 

1173. What; will the threads of your dignity he 
unravelled. 


This h ml the three following tire said, in reproof of frivoloui and indolent 
jceluctJ^nce lo do any thing. See also Sect. I Nd. 913. 

! -ft> lL? J Ijf j \ 

1174. What; will the armlets be broken. 

m 

u a ^ ^ Aiy* uy jj b ^ 

J175. Have you applied Mihndee to your feet. 

W* Lf ^ u fcE* *i*+ Vf 

1176. Have you got boiled pease in your mouth. 

Goon^fttie# is pulse tbnt lias been softened by boiling, and Beesoned with 
pepper autl talf, 

u *U j;<) 

1177. Would you break treacle in an earthern jar. 

Soid in reproof of ony unnecessary and mischievous liclion. 

<* 2, ^ a * ^ 

1178. How I find time passes. 
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> * J <—/ T Lf 

1179. What; they came to get. fire. 

That it the person came for tome other purpose than the avowed one. 


te* <d JjH V- ^ 
1180. What; flowers fall from his mouth. 

Jit id of a pcrseo who deals hi scandal or abuse. 


ls * \j-sj vy 

1181. How; curses are raining on your face. 

i-S 

1183. How; the day is vitiated. 

Said of a peraan afflicted with uni venal disease or of o«« of great 
Setairty. 

d y* c^v d* Jj ^ 

1183, What; are there no asses in Caabul. 

£*y s ^y 1 *v j ^ Is US 

1184’. What; has the heart done, what shall I say 
to the ideot. 

v/V^v> U W jijj US' 

1185. It was done, but like a person not knowing 
his business; had I been there I would have 
taught something better. 

}* J}i$ 

118d. Why do you drag any thing amongst thorm. 





§L 

PA'ftT Ik 
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1187. Why do you spurn at paradise. 

Said in repioof >f worldly enj.»ym««t. 

1188, Why do you speak as if you were Chewing* 
any thing 1 . 

5. e*. Why do you hesitate, 


ylt J \ * Cj ^ m* (J <{& T 

1189. Why; would you throw dust into my eyes. 

jj* 4 j j V j u j ^ 

1190. Eat your dinner there, but wash your hands 

here. 

i. e, fJsc dispatch. 

£-<L s '£ j > j * ''•£ 

1191. There are some teeth to eat with, some to 
exhibit: i. e. some things are for use and others 
for shew. 

u '*b) ' 

1192. A camel at a meal, but a Mujnoon (an ideot) 
at work. 

1193. He eats Faun and is puzzled with bread. 



horn. 


I. <?. To olMflin p'i? by intimation, 

h U*vl # .b * .j \j \*( j ^ l|:f 

U95. One raeal on another, and all m vain, 

1 J9fi. W hether- be eats or not his month is full of 
blood. 

£ , ^ 2 \a* "i <0 ^3 ’ip 

]J9i, My aunt neither ate nor gave to eat, but 
kept it to look at. 

(iing- 1 ) Tn Jn* lik* Mip eln«r In th# mHii|sr ( 

'~ M '. ^ jr*r fj'tjj)} ’ jT uy g 
1j 9S They eat and drink at home, and trust to 
Kuizzer. 

0 S 

* * U> ,s jy I 

1199. They eat the food of one, and sing the praise 
of another. 

b ,t£ ^ jj tj 

12U0. Which is best, enjoyment or thrift, 

'<*,•»• v/jtfJj- s' 

1201. Diligent labour has abundant employment. 

Yy 


...§ 1 , 
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120:2. Evil fur. good, and there is no chance of the 
ninth heaven. 


^ J - r* ^ 




1203 Have you not slept on bed without a 
matrass. 


/*-' ^* c ^-i • ^ j '♦ * ^4* 

120!' Kfeil him with Ghe$ and sugar, so that he 

will do the job at a. blow, 

* * 

,» U - -’ ^ • .* &£yJ f U * 

1203. There is no note of being" fed, hut there is 
a name for vexation. 

j. *», A nitlfi tnorp easily reracmlieni mjaiOs thnti lx»nefitB. 

* 

uv V iji j j<> 

1206. Can they row one way, and drop down 
another. 

> k, y 1 % 

<£?•*■■* ij ji 

1207. Stick to the plough. 

(_5* 'j «4 $ 1 ;C^ J J-‘ v/ J .'<> 

1208. The calt’ dances by the strength of the pin. 
See d] iftfg 

±}4 o *■&"** k y *p 

1209. An ill got capital will be fatal to the owner. 



1210, If l do not pull a bow, how sjhutl 1 be called 


a soldier. 

* _ 

dL u 1 * ^ * s** j ^ 

1211. On seeing the carriage his feet swell. 

y ' s j '■* ^ * j * 

1212- The long faced fellow wins, he that has cash 
loses. 

Ij 1 0^-^ b j j li ^ 

1213. Who is there that can neither sing nor cry. 

1214. Sing,and play, you will not get a Knnvee , 

1215. The village is deserted, and the harvest 
conies on, 

1216. The cow does not find her own horns heavy. 

fz ^ ^ '*? C- ^ ** C5 J 

1217. A cow is not ashamed of her calf. 

yL lii 

1218. When the packet is unbound, the precious 
stone is a da tighter* 


\ 


I 
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J sj*" IA> * w/ UT* h> J ** 

1219. A la fly of uiejjui appearance, aiul yet it is ; 
come ! out of the way, Shuekk . 

ci v v dL j Vi ^ ^ 

1220. An us& fell from a rock, the fowl's ear was 
split. 

£JA ( v! V5 il i u ^ 

1221 . When an ass drink® he rejects the scum. 

Up ^ j K > a? 

1222. It is best for an ass to be short lived, 

Win> leads a life of talinur, tntghl as well he dead. 

L?* {*. }* C- J A' y^f £ ct M 
]22S. Will an ass ever become a horse. 

>> J) 1 JjASi* » 

1224; Cakes and sugar plums lor an ass. See 
Sect. I. No. 9 l M. 

W J d' ! h S " £*■“' ^ * cJ' Mj / A 

1225. It' you give an ass saffron, he will say, it 
hurts his eyes. 

c /%* ^ U 1 !" us’' J?" £ y> 

1226. Even an ass promises well whilst young. 

a 

o ' V- Vs” ***~ U 'j ^J «*» 

1227. "Transitory things pass away; what is th« 
difference between a house or u hovel. 



misTfy 
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^ * LL'/ 

1228. If you find any thing that is dropped, will 
you call out to any one else to take it. 


ji>- V/ 


1229. Thefe is thunders as well as rain. 

I, c, The act dltmjld uocmnpany the promise of threal. 

bfc j j J* J j* 

1230. The master was but Gear (molasses) the dis¬ 
ciple is sugar. 

^ 05* 

1231. He haa not a Kouiee in his purse, and he 
visits the market. 

* 0 * 

** ** *J A - )t -> 

1232. Give what you have in your pocket, but not 
understanding*. 

uyy \ji» sf j-r> 

1233. A squirrel does not wish for‘sweetmeats. 

“ y + 
t ji * 

\ 

I23T. A bald patched pigeon and a dwelling in a 
palace. 

1 3 m i if fy ejf ljj W 

1235, A bald headed chambermaid and a tassel on 
her topknot. 


■^JSJNIW • 
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>L 


Ij J M Xlf If Jj 

1-36 Stinking meat, stinking brotb< 

1237. V\ ha has dug the Gauges, 

03 O 

W 1 *! £ J 

1238. Cross tile Ganges and there is the market 
of Shahzadjmt\ 


& t 

1439. Perched on your hip, he will poke your 
eyes out. 


Ua j ^ v j IJK+ *3 jf 0 If J jf 

1240. Although fed ou your lap, he does not re* 
main in it, 

0 

u ! J Af*?- uz* 4 ^ r 4 V X 

1241. When they have eaten the Goor, they make a 
hole in the bucket. 


S’. }*} \jf~ J 3 . S [ i )j i U- / 

1242. It is sin, whether you steal sesamum, or 
sugar. 

* 

Ij As*- ^ ,-J -A . h *^n *^* ,5* 

1243. Is the flesh separate from the nail. 

j* ^ X J Lulls' W wuj,, tj j! ,r 

1214. Let the shot go where it will, I must go get 


my pay. 


3Sff. 
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LM5. The bridegroom's train luts arrived, the bride 
has retired. 


IA ^ ^ ^ jj; 1 C>jH * sj jJ if**/ 

J246 If a Knuree should foil into ofdufe, they 
would pick it up with their teeth. See Sect. L 
No. 943. 


* 4 L» mi *j li > £ 

*■ * . 0 

1247. Sal ammoniac is the child of ordure. 


i_< A j m* * £ i jjl K» S' * 

1248. The worm generated by ordure, lives in it. 

<J J *V 

1249. A jackall’s ras*;e. 

XI y!>K 1 <; 4 f ) j.fii . • , ... . 

ShM ift contempt. There mered the wrathful mmisrt, 

• * 

CJ «f 41* ^ o fc J J Cjf •»■ ^ 

1250. ITe went to the south, and had the same 
fortune. 


12:51. An unlucky fellow lasted one day, but thirty, 
less one, remained.. 

^ c£H J s ~* ^ (^4 (j+* * 

1253- Snakes lurk in the grass. 
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1 >■ * 
<=> e 


1258. What, is in the pot is mine, what is on the 
plate is yours. 

c ,uj tj >j 7 

1254-. He is in your house, and though an enemy, 
kill him not. 


LM H 1 J V/ 

1255. A friend's house and a concubine’s child. 

**? ** 

]256. The house is full of sickles, there is nothing 


to swallow or eject. 

The house i» Toll of kmck knack* of no tort nf ol'U'y 
CJ-H*. jJ jjy> l+£*J 

1257. The house is small, and the lady is lusty. 

j-i*- jV 

1258. He has left his house, and lodges in the 
church yard. 

e l s»- j* '■ •' < >• -• 

1250. When there is happiness at home there is 
pleasure abroad. 

* 

/ 

1260. I am come from home, do you tell me the 


news. 


Miwsr# 


v 
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f o .? : A ^ ji J 

1261. There is work in doors, but the bride is in 
the court yard. 

S-t' ) A V :'?• 

1262. Better abroad then at home. 


CM ^ ‘T* .c_ 

1263. They go about procuring cobwebs. 

I> e. To fljiy into peoples houses under frivolous praienii, 

126i Pease at home are equal to fowls abroad. 

^ ** ’■* 

1265. When the mistress of the house is always 
gadding 1 , the house is fit for dogs. 


<£■ ^ <L_ t ^ L' l f r tP 

1266. When his house was burnt he went to the 

thicket; the thicket caught fire; what shall the 
unlucky fellow do, if fate, play the incendiary. 

1 Ji "* V )*• oO?- ^ jv 

126L A Jog«e is but a beggar at home, a saint 
abroad. 

(*.«£.) A prophet Imt no proisn in his own country. 

Z 7, 
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^1*0 Kil (_f &**j If jif 

1268. A domestic foe would ruin Lunka. 

j**r*f £ 

1269. Who builds a house and takes a wife, heaps 
seventy afflictions on his head. 

v h m 1 ji< 

1270. A house pulled down will supply abundant 
fuel. 

k/ y V )> j $}4 

1271. A Gcoroo at home, but abroad a beggar. 

£)*• iV 

1272. In every house pots on the fire. 

l&l 1 

127 3. In every house one regulation. 

Every community lias its peculiar customs, 

y jy'js °V ^ ** jfjf 

1274. If you have not a friend in every house, have 
. one in every village. 

Kji yV jy £ s*- u^i Vi*j£ 

1275. They stew rats in doors, and say abroad they 

are boiling milk. 

tfb Ci US..a!! IkT (j\a j<£ 

1276. There is not a thread in the house, and the 
blockhead wants a turban. 


MINlSr^ 
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j ' j 4i h*}> j/ 

1377. He has neither house nor family., and the 
gentleman is called a housekeeper. 

4it« (Jr.* s* ^ /P 

1278. A To/w one hour, and a Mashu the next. 


Said of a capricious j)«rBan, 

1379. In two hours the pipes will strike up. 


C-S ^ 

1280. An eclipse has befallen. 

(j^ibAib c~) JP 

'1281. The lady mounts a steed and yet orders 


three circles of screens to the tent. 

tO** ^ V j* r J 0^4- ^ 

1282. The horse’s tail is long 1 , that he may brush 
away the flies from his own body. 

of* d 

1283. Having sold the horse they go to sleep. 

c? * v »*»- i 

1281. Boiled in a muscle shell and eaten in a 
cockle shell. 


^s>j) 

1285. The dish cooked with Ghee and nominally 
the elder son’s wife (the cook). 
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PART 


J8L 




128(5. He has fallen in with the Ghee skin. 

i. e. He has encutiuieraJ one who will feed or maintain him. 

A u'\ 

1287, The feet will only get dusty, from the use 
of a staff. 

{j,* iuv yj ^ 

1288. i here is no separating water by' beating 
it with a stick. 

sr"’* o*y* d.o^ 

12S9. He needs a .stick, words are of no avail. 


s_* SI 

1290. Provide the load, the beast, and some one 
to clear the way. 

1291. The darling’s name is Bhumbhar Khatodn. 

I?'* <L- jV Jf o ^ 1 C*-« A 1 

1292. When he comes first to woo, the fowl is a 
nightingale, but he will go away a crow. 

129s. A covetous temper thinks every thing no¬ 
thing. 


mi$T#y 





1294. If the husband bring any thing the wife will 
eat, but if the husband procure nothing the wife 
must go without. 

/j j* Jj'j JU ij X» Li! 

1295. When another’s wealth is stolen, you are 
exceedingly magnanimous. 

j5 

1296. Laughter is the source of quarrelling, and 
coughing of disease. 

) 

1297. They fight, but no mischief comes of it. 

1298 In the rear of Use fighters, and van of the 
fliers. 

w* j-> J tv J k o) JL J ~) 

1299. Whilst the child in his cradle, you may 
know, what he is. 

^5* **j V *-r'* ^ ^ jHl *>J_ ) 

1300. When the wolf has run off with the child, 
the door is made fast. 
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1301. When the lady is brought to bed, the gen¬ 
tleman girds his belly. 



1302. The boy cries for bis hair, and the barber 
for a shave. 

tfj* jT y 

1303. Boy's play is death to the birds. 

A&jJ. <t~ A : < 0 ^ A 

1301. He encounters nothing, but struts about in 
his mail. 


l r&r iA u' V 


1303. They have neither fought nor encountered, 
but flourish tbeir quivers. 


1306. His staff makes him a Fuqeer. 

JC 0 

*j L5?- ^ j\ ch ^_j *w 




J307. As Lukhoo was eating Pan, she lost her 
topknot and kept her cars, 

Sftki in ridicule of ft woman, wli» whilst skiing up for eleganc* becomn 
thlicuUiU*. 

1308. He neither reads nor writes, but is named 
Modiiummud Fa?,u, (the eloquent). 


"WMSr^ 



*0 jJ c- v J /1 y ' 


1309 If it hit it, a shaft, if not a hall* 

i, c. A blunt bended art'flw, 

tfl 

13)0 Begun and done. 

Sajil nf tfift alioriueai of Ufa, &<». 

131 L He began to look \\t his armpit. 

e. Ha was ualiftwed. 

jy**« Jy S ! 

1312. The parrot out with the secrets. 

13J3 A dwarf at Lunka, is a hundred and fifty * 
two cubits. 

Tfie inhabitants of Lunka sire supposed by Ihe Hindus to be still 
Ra**hmu3, giunts and demons. 

J3T<± <£- 

1314. The cripple seized a thief, and tile blind" 
man ran to his assistance. 

1315, If you get any booty you shall have your 

pay- 

Tifawuri is isid to mean plunder, from Titattw#, f* district infamous for 
robbers. 


<SL 
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1316. A pestle is something', to plunder. 

a?,! 

1317. A slave girl’s lover is always a pauper. 

W/#' U£/.*^ aj ! 

1318. Whilst a slave she toils, when a lady she 

feeds. 

I, a ^ Aij! •/ 

1319. If you call a slave a slave she cries, if you. 
call a lady a slave she laughs. 

320. The iron knows, the blacksmith knows, the 
bellows blower’s labour knows. 

f. e. Any body may know for me* 

J U u 

132\, la the blacksmith's quarter it is always, beat 
beat. 

gX* ^ J 

1322. He is smeared with blood and thinks him¬ 
self martyr. 

J K ^ ^ j > Jii w ! W 5 

1323. I have been rubbing repeatedly, but my 
hand is still black. 



Uj * j-* Ux 


1334. ShiiH he who receives die, or he who gives. 



J' 


! a? j . '*j ; V ^ i 0 J ' o ; * <L 

1335. We have got the Carry-comb and the whip, 

there remain nothing but the saddle and the 
horse. 


^ j* j »*** 

1326. One must behold Luelee, with the eyes of 
Mujnoon:. 

A ready answer tn those who itre »nrflrtsed. at lines whiinnes of Ion, 
(Eng ) There ii no accounting fur taste, 

13 27. Put flour into the platter. 

It i a said of« person who thinks only of Mm own w.qnfi, and who makei 
inch reply to whatever if of httn. 

Aj y »0 

1328. Neither to take nor give, business or 
situation, 

U ijjii j ^ j <U U*j 

1329. Neither to take nor give, and (HI a cart with 
pulse. 

* J 'Js i 0 c-b I UJ 

1330. Neither to take one, nor paj twp. 


A a a 
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^ A £ * </ & 

1331. What I had to receive, is changed to, whit 
I have to pay. 

| j£j cL> Ui ^ sJij l,« 

1332. Every jar is musty. 


i. c. T!i* contents of it j »aid of pefioBf, equaNj good for no thin *, 


v y , j'.’p j c- j '•* 

1333. The contlict raised the dust. 


Equivalent (o liie phrase, to kick up a dust. 


j V-* gr 1 ' J ^ 

1334. PeVtce after blows. 

^ ur <; » u ~i> sy J[ j U 

1335. Many persons run away from a fight. 


i jj j u Z J_ij j j U 


1336 Those who give life are more bountiful, than 
those who give death. 



1337. The conflict may be maintained, but victory 
is from God. 


/ Ijf <}1 jA J £ t tub Ay.# I j b# 


1338. A beaten man is afraid to eat, though the 
platter is before him. 



m 
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1339. You may hold the hand of one who is going 
to strike you, but you cannot atop the tongue 
of him who reviles you. 

<_S» b ^ J b ^ 

1540. The cakes made by his mother are all eaten. 

Pwk.ttate^ id a t'afte laid over a di*ti when brought to table, to keep it 


3# t \+ 

1841. A mother's love is the best of all. 

I*. 5! ,f X >J (^1 iSi b* bsTly» ^5 V" S—^ 

1843. How often is the beggar sent away with 
nothing, and if he get any thing, he is put to 
shame. 

0 1 j ') >b> ^jlj 1 O ‘ 

1348. The mother was a match for the father, who 
was an oil man, but the son is a bunch of saflron. 

fttec L# msrely introduced ns a rhimiHa 7Ve«: (lie roelnphoricfll epithet 

of the sou, mention person who gisej hirnsel f ni rs. 
r 

i '>• <£■ d# - * >* 

1344. Having left his mother, he has attached 
himself to Moosa. 
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IfAHT it* 



1 \mJff U* &j W dj jjl* 

a 

134j. Neither mother, no* maternal relation, all the 


worlds all »t rangers. 

-£*'&*$* <Lj+0^* 

1346 . Let my mother die, so Mposa live^ 

^ 3 V A jy 4j.}>}j M fj V ljj}P d-JWu^ 

" •. ■. ! • tin* .word-cat, the fa- 

ther cnes fop ibe wound made by the arrow. 

i. c. They n pi) reel ate a bod's demerits oir tlemlaliea differently, 

^ ^ cJ ~ ^ “ £ V* V ^ ^ U ^ 

1348 . The mother m> <*ffontgo, the father a lemott* 

the son, the light of fortune. See No. 1343. 

■ * : 

• **» { 

tV" 0> j* V V *«t j V{ j 1 -* 

13 ^ 9 , The mother a chamber-wench, the father a. 
green-man, the son Mjrza. Sunjur. See the lasL 

vV^j* ^■WA-Vu L » 

1350 . A mother that grinds corn, is better than a 
father of the rank of eight thousand. 

Ttnnk In the Mogul court wm regulated by the uumbef of hone, *up* 
paled tc* be attached to the cUgniiy. 

l j $ \i {jyi L (j\> Li 

1351 . Plenty of mothers but not a master. 

Brgftnrj rttnwi*l3t.atidr/;v*&tin«l«s by ilio term mother, nod men by 
aomn wnrd of respect; the phiasu implies that UQ beuefiictor ttr pattern 
is met with. 


\ «\ 

jl 
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l£ ^ j X ir vl^ ,* j U j; i; «U 
135$,; When (.he moon cn:cre»»es in P hag mi?, 
(March-Apri),) the knees are straightened. 

i. c, I ha weather id getting vyau» f arid peqjlle no longer aleej.) huddled 
up. 

f * * 0 

i_5 J V vj 4 ' a 1 ^ 

1353. Mother-in law do not nse me ill. there id 
one before you (your daughter) to be exposed to 
similar treatment; (when married.) 

u) t j •-* v*- jj ^ j U ii 

1354. If they will keep their bands from me, I will 
thrash them a,p. 

Si^V j? *’ tot* ^ v «Fl 

1355. It is not fish, that it should putrify. 

t>* ^[r! t/f* 

135(). When the procession came into the street, 
my neighbour made an excuse, to absent herself. 

t_jJ l — j j*j .* 

135?. My lord’s brother-in-law. 

Sftid of » jtnor man, who givas himself airs. 

1 ^ ^ U*/*J ^ ^ 5 * &<+ 

1358. Phe plaintiff and defendant are in a boat, 
tbe witnesses are obliged to swim. 

'1 He proof ql the Iran,action, wtin K whh the witness*, they have raor* 
occasion to exet t themselves in court than the partita. 



rtw ■ 

• S • 

»» 
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*/,"* V ♦•* *■# : Jfsf )t ’>* 

1359 lie my wife still, whatever may be my trou* 
bit* 


U/Ai t^' [} jm 

1360. He who is prepared to dife, what will he not 
attempt? 

(?. /#* 4<jf) j> cp® -d *J x ' " Jw V 

1361. Dying men groan at their ease, labouring 

men must groan upright 


c "*)\; k i <<''* a* .♦“*ffrf 1 / **r*’ 

1362. A hundred mum of earth upon a corpse, 

are as good as a thousand, 

1363. Labour is the lot of man. 

*<-?* Up* U* U*>ji fL. )■* /P 

{/>•* 

136L The servant of a man may live a year, the 
slave of a woman will die in six months. 

* J« 'jj« 

1365. Prince Fool. 


w <sj ’ j aj 1 o l*-* 1 —' 

1366. In the dreams of a fowl, barley is barley. 
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L* xi 1 ^ v5 ,fc ^ £? ti> V ^ J* 

1367. The fowl has lost its life, and he who eats 

it, has but kittle relish for it. 

Said of a service performed, with toilj and accepted* with iadiSfeJenee, 

/ W? U* ^ ‘‘ f* 

1368. A wound from a spindle, is enough for a 


fowl. 

Jk>s* L5* > 7 ^ * ** 

1369. If the cock should not crow, will the day 
not dawn. 

C. * ^U4j^.y4 

1310, They neither die, nor give a feast. 

^ I j'A -U*- 4 * 

1371. Where there are Matsulmans, there i9 
culture. 

1372. The mosque has fallen, but the pulpit stands. 

}> ^,1?- o V* J? ^ j—* 

1373. For whom shall I stain my teeth or blacken 
my eyelashes, the master is turned to ashes. 

U a; I vT yr*^'* 

1374. The torch bearer, himself is in the dark 
(blind.) 




ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 
h? T c/j.« 0 -JU. 



IWio: In poverty the flour is sodden, 

» K gJi ij , ? 1 ♦ 

1S7G, Indigence, and Pkafeu Shuvhub, 1 

In comp ittibility of circuhr.atancas, mid prate Baton*; (lie PhaUu m 
liuull fluty. 

. ( 1 . , v 

Ct A I* I ;S^ J \ym g* 

1377* Jfc is unlawful, to beg from a beggar. 

, • - f y* • .. 

M A »y / j c? A ^ uO ^ 

1378. Scowering Coto?& is the mother of opulence. 

r/S»£.>Take case of Use pence, and the pouuds will take care of 
tlieimeives. 

W «v f-j> Vi*<£* J W'« A- ' 

1379. Living at Mtthka , dqea not make a pil¬ 
grimage. 


(Eng.) The nearer the Church, the farther from Goq. 

/ * 0 

w*- ^$ J '' cj*^- x * aJ <dAJA* 

}380. He neither wefit to Miikka nor Mudcena, 

but whs a pilgrim nevertheless. 

s/y) ^ O I j 1 c** Ifjv* t» 

I3SI. If there be no Moolla, should there not he 
morning prayer. 

4 

1382. What can-the JWcotla teach, that the master 
has not learnt before. 


• » U «V 
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sm 


1383 He paid the fare to the ferryman, but not¬ 


withstanding, got a thrashing. 

A 

\j£ J & V iS"* 

1384. What shoudd a clown know of another's 
thoughts. 

;JU ^ Wcr* 

1385. When the mind assents, the head nods. 

1386. The head that weigh a mun, shakes, but 
the tongue that does not weigh a pyce is im¬ 
moveable. 

<dV;P 

1387. To go home, when so inclined. 


*WcJ^j^cr* *W J*v* 

1388. A marriage may be celebrated with a mun 

of rice^ as well as a mun of pearls. 


/ V'V <- A y i ^y* 

1389, When death is at hand, a fever is a favour. 


t4>*^ 

1390. Is death or dying preferable. 

o* j , .r“ L±J r‘ 

1391. Death hovers over our heads. 



Bbb 


* 4 
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£. r*j> l £ iv )* 

1392. When we die, 1 shall get u good nap, 

8 ^ j y 

1393. The dutches of a tyrant 

S> jfcX} t JZ/r aji J >Jj U tjjj* 

1391 A blockhead takes a whole night, for what 
a clever fellow will do in an hour. 

<i* jt d. .*?- *^i ' 

1395 The bricks of the dram, have ascended to 
the terrace. 

Suit! of (i PimtiHT. 

& *£ih (Jh<# ^. 4 ) t# tf.4 

139fi. it is neither for you nor me; take it, and 
throw it into the fire. 

4 e W <ai Jr* 

1397. The interest is more prized than the prin¬ 
cipal. 

C/U J 

1398 A. nose of wax. 

Said of one who its r«p*»lerJ!y puniihed, fflf rapeatej off«nc#a, fum¬ 
ing it> regard the cutting off of hlf n«8», no iaai*« lhauaxif it n«ie but 
of vrax. 

V>i,y V jt 

1399, She treats them to their face, as if she were 
a relation, but abuses them behind their bucks. 


<SL 

RT If, 


BIN!Sr*, 
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•**-* ** £> Aji# 


J40a Though death be called, h e does not come. 
S W 1 2 K 

HOI. His face is foul, but his fortune is fair. 

1 4 C** *£«* Uwt^ /y« 

1402. He has neither bowels i« his mouth, nor 
teeth in his belly. 

^ jH 1* Kf* 

1403. The mouth asked, and was filled. 

**** *tyj^ 

1404. Whilst bo„d « u» rar ,_ be promi<ed 
amendment. 


V .J ^ ,] j ^ 

1405 He has thrown a blanket over his face. 


what can any one do with him. 


Khid of tone in s eu si Me of disgrace. 


140(i. All ran speak, when they see his conn 


tenance. 

feaid of a groat man's flatterers. 



1407, Emit not Lam Kaf (the letters,) from your 


mouth; 


i- *. Itfto silent. 
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J408. The air is playing upon his face. 

i. e. HU looks betray him* 

L5* O' 1 ji J ^ (CT* 

1409. Resip drops from his mouth. 



$aid of one who L*s fetid breath. 

l£j C^- ia £ 

]4i0 He has blackened his face. 

i. e. He bin lost his character, and disgraced his family. 

u fc s* u 'f 5u ^ V 

1411. He has spread ashes over his face. 

V 

1412 From opening the mouth, seventy ills may 
ensue. 

I 

j <£*+* j $ 

1413. Nor light on the face, nor p itience in the 


belly. 

i. e. To have neither fortune nor philosophy; 

'»> * 1 A ^H jir 1 *- **>* 

1414. The water poured upon a bald pate ha# 

trickled off again. 

$uid of a blockhead on whom instruction ia affiised in vain. 

u:.&~ £. t r > V iLy* 

1415. The eyes of a dead father are lai'gfc See 

• *b ♦ . 

the next. 


MINISr^ 


<SN 
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^ j> t^ j> ,JJh d. ** 

1416. The eyes of a dead ox, are large. 

fciaid when, praises are bestowed upon a person deceased. 

U! t/y r - d ^ J 3 * S. 1 3* 

1417. No one can be of any service after dea th. 

1418. A grave for the dead, and a house for the 
living-. 

csW ^ d. 3* 

1419. A live cat, is better than a dead tiger. 

' Aj U** ^ ^ J ^ d,. J* 

1430. Why did he die? for lack of breath. 


o' 


/ 

L2 J 3* 


1421. When a mother dies, the relationship is 
sundered. 

Death spares not any worldly tie*. 


x33*<Li+ 

1422. A dead louse. 

A term of contempt for any one. 

y:V **i*y.^ 

1 , There is kindness, but no milk, 


£ S\J Fvr words wont fill empty bellies. 
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seo 

mm * 

j't J>} ] s?- 1 * A* 

1 'Oi-L'* L£ 1 AJ> ^ 

1424. Neither hospitality nor civility, neither 
bread nor be tie, the gue»t gut a whiff of the 
Hvoqqa, and Jus leave. 

j4>'J * f T \j jZ ] } ; i w-A 

H25, The sweet is gobbled up, the bitter m 
jected. 


to* 

M26. Sweet ami a full platter. 

1427. A sugared stick, 

(Eng.) A gill pill Some temporary suffering or ineauveuience 
leading to future advantage, 

V ^V- lA «J 1 Jl V o*" V V U-* 

1428. My father was a liberal man, he used fco 
set other folks female slaves at liberty. 

V V U1 

1429. It was hammered upon my forehead. 

j 0. It WRsS IUV destiny. 


1 -V ^ b j ; 1 c^v* L> ^ ^ .rp» 

1430. I have what the Raja has not, and must 
come begging to me. 

Applied to one who hoa*t of lus ovm comfort# or posseiiioru. 




il oriental phoveubs. 

0 * 

cA <£'-? £~ )* ^ AA J J 1J M 

1431. I am dying' for yon, and you for another. 
See Part. II. Sect. 1. 1057 

J -*> O'* 

1433. Which is the simpleton I or the Pedlar. 

*- uy *<» 1 / y \J 1 —v j f / Oy 

1433. I seek to do you good, and yon would run 
a needle into my eyes. 

U}*S 

1434. T am your honour’s servant, not the slave of 
the egg-apple. 

Said by tine who 1 ©fuses to Fulfill dishonest of disreputable dulie#* 

1 «* j.4 

1435. Has the frog caught cold. 

Said of an insignificant person who gives himself air* of importance. 

1436. If of neither kith nor kind what do you get 
up, and cry for. 

4i> Vj J c ’ \JA O 1 

1437. The friendship of a fool is the plague of 
one’s life. 

hi tr*- * h 1 «* cl 1 * V 

14 p » A sensible foe, is preferable to a foolish friend. 





i_r® ■'' ° J y ‘V j ^ ^ 
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1439. He has treated me worse than snivel. 

* ^ ^ <• 

1440. The nose is cut off’, hut she will die a beauty. 

«>L b * t 

1441. 4 famous prince is honoured, a fatftoui 
thief is bunged. 




1443, A great name, and a little body. 

My ^ ^ gf '•» 

1443. To talk of a grand dame m granny** presence. 



144f. The barber washes every one's feet, but 
thinks it beneath him to wash his own. 


U i a Jg± 1 J <U j l* J 4} 


1445. Neither respect nor pride can last for ever: 
all that is perishable will perish,, when the world 
is at an end. 



1440, What has servitude to do with excuses. 



1447. The sound of the Nuqava , and Duma) u 9 
(kettle drums) have ceased. 


383 
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sT * c<~ ; - ^ & 

1418. There was ho marriage ceremony: whence 
came Mistress Mundoo. 

The Hi•yah is a mar piaffe, attended with the procession of bringing 

home the bride, and public rejoicings i the Nikak is the marriage by 
contract without such publicity. 

C 4 jt.J)' ^<-** J 

1449. The nose of one who has had it cut off, 
grows an ell and quarter. 

A person who has Buffered public disgrace, is more likely than be¬ 
fore to incur it again, becoming indifferent to the loss of reputation. 

J *.* 

1450. A fellow with a slit nose, went to a market: 
he went for the scales, and brought the weights. 

y 1 jh \j UK Jj 

1451. A blow with a reed may break the shin. 

Ui If jr j W 
1459. The preacher’s penny. 

(Eng,) St. Peter’* pence j or no penny, no piter noiter. 

Ul CJ ,1 J ^ »<> •<* j 

1453. The hungry have rifled the naked. 

\J-i j r~f ^ J 3 L * V UJ 

J, ' How is a naked woman to bathe, and what 
x.fc) . *es is she to wring. 
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*art U 



* ta/j; 

1155 Quite naked 

i. e. Shameless or baiet'aceil. 

145(5 Servitude is ever new, 

i. c. There is always fresh work to be done, 

a* x-J 'SfV 

1457. Serviced the rotftaf the caster oil tree. 

Tite Hiciims takes little root, (fiswigv) .Service is .up jiulieritawcc*,, 

i/Mu— 

H58» Nine platters, and ten to give them to. 

The Neg ib apreaeat made to relations, tind servants at weddings* 

1459 He has expended nine rnurts of oil, and de¬ 
mands the sediment* 

wv'i ju *¥&&&$} 

■ 

1460. When the Salt dealer's Salt falls he may 
pick rt op again ; but if the llutterman drop his 

.Ghee, how is that H» he recovered. 

1*/'? jj 'CXi I *1 J*/kJ»** Cd-i I 4i 

1461. It is no! good either to laugh or weep alone. 

Jr: i I ^'^Vrfrij t,} 

1463. There was nothing.Jefti nor wds an} ; VjSn 
to the dogs. » r?) 




"iecti II., 
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^ if*** jft ^ j .' y sj y ■J* y y 


1463. When he who docs not wish to speak is 
obliged to speak, he utters stones. 

Enid of a sulky person, 

ci- y ^ ^ 4*. X* Uu <*i , 

1404. The snake is not killed, nor ns the stick 
broken, 

• * “’ • -* * . I . kS - f i..*. . j 

i. £. The task ts not nor are the means of aeeompliihing it 

defective^ tU«re is no exrirsc therefore tor desieting. 


V> i I Si * kri 4J 


1465. The dog will neither see nor hark. 


»>*■ 


aj. l iw t 


V j 


1466. A cart load of friendship is not worth a 
barley corn of kin. 

Vi £ c -jJ » aj 

1467. The cow has no udder, nor has tl>e 
a bowl. 


W - 

ettStflMi 4.J 


9 4 * 

I 


1468. He neither diesfjropi a bruise, nor is wound* 


. i *■ ■ 


ed by a gash, 

■ v' 

<*>1 jji! „ 

1~'69. A new village, and essential oil of Ricinus 
{;• ostor oil plant.) 

Sa‘ 40 anything of »<* vulat. 
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y ^ Lj ] * UJ 

14?0. New grain, and fresh water. 

Uieu to iui[jiy a. cbquige ot masters dr jituatiou. 

1471. A lime-squeesser. i. e. A self invited guest. 

If. ii said la originate ir» the story of inch a visitor, wlio hoover by 
Inking » U«je from itis girdle, and squeezing it into the dishes, thereby 
heigUteutuif their flavour, nude his company acceptable, 

M 

1472. lie has got a new lease of his life, 

j't £2^ i£ ~jJ 

1473. Do good, God will reward job. 

1474. The good jou do will last. 

1475. Why deliberate about what ig right. 

*4^11 J i' 

A dt76. It is good, what need- of further question.’ 
1477. The indigo vat is spoiled. 

f, t. The whole batch ®f any thing is good for nothing* 

147B. The new ia worth nine Fuesa, the 0 id 
worth six. 


38? 




1479. It is the error of the world, 

(Utit.) HnnianRin eat eiraie. 



1480. Tune will shew both friend and foe, 

1481. The devil in the dwelling of the saint 




148S. One amt knows another. 


(Eng H ) Biida of a feather flock together, 


<£*■’**^ J l *J 


1483. Laugh so that you may not weep. 

^' Jl eJ U. ji 3 a J* hv#^- *yJ l/~»* *j> 

1484. This is ashes, that ordure; both turn to 


earth. 


L* ; c- ^ j *> cJ ^ 1 > 

1485. Distant be the day, when 'inch-back is on 
horse-back. 

The phrase is an imprecation of ' pr( „ sion „f . v,j s |, advert* to a 
person’s pretensions: the first n> i)lbeJ1 . of j t i» literally, may the 4#J 
he Jiovvm-d, meaning may it i> m airive . 



fV^iose days are gone, when buffaloes voided 
oi 'e meat bails. 
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f 

<?' c** Jj ^ j( 0 ; w w< * JufJ*| 

N87. rj.e blanket is go.ue^ in which the se^aiijumt 
avhs preserved. 

Faid ifl«^ to one who wHeiu anything tj^r^r the »pporinDt>je 

lias passed. 

J Vj _•,»»• }* (/■-,-! /*, 

H8S. There is not treacle enough lor the ants. 

v 1 ■ r 4 ■ /Jr« 

w' J sf* k s ^ «f **e J 

!4o9. 1 he repository vi ; ' j chu wr.i'^ * f ? 
closed, te 

H90. There is no phpid* for false ideasu 

t’ ^ 

W9J;i Sixty is the same a«. ijiree score. 

* 5 ! t*V * £> 1 l w ,a r, 

> ,fr ^aWTh^rs.a mmi’a own which he can do with 
■ i as he pfeaserf/' 

149,5. What needs a giasJ 0 see the hand. 

<-** J ^ 

J49L Can the tines in die palm m the I^jnd 
wer obliterated. 
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UD ,* 4<-t Li Vj i) % AfJ I* 

1495. lie was fed by my hand, and would now 
eat with me, 

7 j ' 7 b J & *i7 '* 

1499. What the hand has given, may be your 
security. 

9 '^C £?f \j~£ '* 

1497. To snatch sugar-cane from elephants. 

'./a j ^ 1A- U j»3 l£ & ^J5 U 

1498. An elephants shoulder is never unemployed, 

u* ' ' 1<J ^ S J A d' 'JH ' 

] 499. If an elephant were to pul forth his strength, 

V 

a matt were but a, flea. 

\J 'rr £_,> 

1500. Alas! the folly of youth. 

U ^ J** A 

1501. He is sowing mustard in the pal m of his 
hands. 

£r4Q of a person professing to noVlertaVe extraordinary feat*. 

3 Vi JUia 
- * •» o - 

150/ pustule on the hand. 

. • 

i o a’ a troublesome fellow* 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS 






1503. There is a tinal lo ihe end of every word. 


L m. Every tUlujf moat have an end. 


* * * 

1504. Every one meets with what he deserves, 

(K*if.) Like for like, attd Nan for Nicholas. 


(d ^ J* £ & *' ^J* 

1505. What is given to Hara is IIara's* 

m 0 

tS J* M* t? 4# 4L. sv. <4j* 

1506. He is always at hand for the benediction, 
but steals away when he should look into the 
mirror. 

The bridegroom, and bride after the other formalizes are olnerveft 
firs! see each other’* oountemitums in a minor which they jointly eon* 
template j the marriage is then complete. The proverb applies to any 
«me who *fter a shew of zeal and activity h» found wanting when tb« 
decisive moment arrives. 

* ’•£ t- V* it- j h 

1507. The deer has eaten the corn, and the scent 
of a goat is detected. 


\/^V ¥ ~j m 

1508. He has eaten bones, and there is an e« 
of him. 

laid of on* utterly rained or abfctuloued. 
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^ v ,<> {» >■'« ^ t* J ' J* 

1509. It’ an elephant be rut into a thousand pacts, 
it is still worth a lack and a quarter. 


^ >1.1 of person of rf-al worth* and ikj*p<??t»l>iUty redijted to pd- 
verty : the flesh of the elephant is used medicinally : shields 6cc- aid 
tnade 0/ Uie skin, amt the tilskn yield Ivory. 


«■**? / A. j tv* V £ j V jr o".? 5 Z Zot’ 

1510. Though the dub be broken into a thousand 
parts, it is still strong enough to break the bam- 
bu furniture, 

L5 --j cb»' j )'j ’ j* 

1511. Health alone is equal to a thousand blessings. 

cm J_'£l J ■» ’ cM cm* T ; b 4 

15IS. There, are a thousand miseries in one falling 
in love. 

(Ft.) Qui fcmm« croit et a«So mene, son corps lie sera jamais sans 
ptiue. 

o ' "jij ^ yj* / j b* 

1513. A damsel of a thousand years, and she is 
called" Miss. 

j / cIj \ O V j** j'J* 

14. I will give him with my slipper, u thousand 
and count it but one. 

. ».». ..ure ol^hina, though 1 use him like » flog. 

Ddd 
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e- j* u vb* 

1515. A thousand water pots have fallen. 

* 

1516. Neither shake nor swing me, feed me 
sitting. 

i. e. Give in© some sinecure. 

Z'e j\ J ' v 

1517. The light parts are got rid of by winnowing, 

^j4> / j J ^ J 

ISIS. It is not even known to my (attendant) 

aiiirels. 

• ■ f 

Said in assurance ofhavbig been secret. 

1519, What, have l been plunking grass- 

Said iu asserting a character of experience. 

t£» d} jr d ** ’’ 

1520. What,, have 1 been leading asses to graze. 
See the last. 

W* J LW& "t W sJ*' d** 

1521 1 am able to see your eyes, 

* J t» * 

i. c, I am on a footing with yourself. 

■.. * . / ! ,t s 

V jj 

1522. Life has passed in lamentation. ., 



misT/f, 
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J523 Laughter builds a house* 

i. c. Mnth indicates prosperity. 

j ^ v i C * jib ' J* 

1524. What is the cause of your laughter; speak 
out^ though you revile. 


J L K jrfJ £ V* 


J525. Incessant laughter consumed the blockhead’s 
wealth. 



1526. What is given with smiles he receives with 
frowns. 

Suid of an unthankful person. 




1527. Which is farthest off, the sickle or the neigh- 
hour’s nose. 


l J 


1528. Dillee is still a long way off, 

i, e, Tlie object of aa incompetent or ignorant person'* labours i* 
uot flpocUilj’ UUuined. 


1 y* jl C ) J<P £ ! J* 


9 He rides a steed of air. 

Chateaux d' espagne. (&RS■) To build castle* in the air. 


S04 ORIENTAL PROVERBS. U 

* >* 

1530. Aerial eyes. 

Applied to a peevish person. 

u»' ’ uj* o-' j> tr y» 

1531. A dog is a lion iu hie own lane. 

(Lnt.) Gallus in sun gtcrqtiilittio pluviimim poUtf. 

Chien sue sou fumire eat hard!. 

' J A- ^ } A 

1532. A pimp of the flolee 

A set t of saturnalia helt) in the beginning of spring. 

K w< / Vic- U a y cS.a,* «a 

1533. A g-av old woma n with a mat for a petticoat 

i. e. A person with more inclination than means. 

* 

1534. The smell of the milk has not yet left his lips. 

( Eng.) The cradle straws ore not yet ottt of his breech. 

W/ ■)$ 

1535 There is a son in the eunuch's house. 

Applied to one who professes to have done what he cannot possibly 
Jiave effected. 

15315. If you have any assufcetida put some by. 

{Eng.) A store is jfo sore. 

1537. The friend of one’s fancies writes falsehoods 


1|J 
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% 


m 


U I , f . . ✓ . 

1538 Lie down, and sleep quietly or count youfr 
beads. 


| e. Du one tiling or other, you cannot do botli at once. 


' J )J ^ 

1539. It is destroyed by the horse (of the enemy) 
on perishes hy the drought. 

Said of land in ap unfavourabe situation. 


O* f*J ^ J? 


1540. Faith is the surest guide on the road. 

ji o# £ / o V- 

1541. An angels wing is set on fire here. See 
Part, II. Sect. I. No. 1138. 


1542. 1 aro quite »t a loss here myself. 

^ d. jH O ^ O 

1543. Every one here is caught by the cal", 

* A'VR J V HTy 

1541 No horse shoe is nailed here. 

(E»g.) Liberty Hill. 

J~"~ iC - ** * O '*f L5* jZi J (y* 

LJ* U ''*J Ul -Vd ^ >-T 

1545. Ir> this world there is the care of subsis¬ 
tence, and there is the dread of the day of judge¬ 
ment in the neat:, happiness is a word not 
knovru to either. 


ORIENTAL PROVERBS. 



PART 



1346 The river here runs backward. 

isjf 4 . JS? & 'ir H 4 ’ ,il ^^ V- 

1317, No one has ever asked me; how many teeth 
/ * » • 

are there in your mouth. 

: . i* m‘; Li i ;> .•,! ■ : i ■■ • v i : .1 

'Said to express toti*l neglect of u stranger or teacher in any ^jliag® 
or neighbourhood. 

<d f J **^1 

v/ ^ V .j 

,1548. As to the money it has been spent by the 

slaves: as to the BengunSj (Fruit of the 

plant) they have been peeled and, bujle^l^ 


* V* * W j 

1549. 1 have n^ver learnt 


{Said by oue who cieciiue couiiil^ccct with a request* 


ir t 


L¥ + LX* V 

1550 My husband has given me a mu, that will 
give away wheat, and feed on carrots., 


3 ~ ^ } $ ) J 4- ; V ** v, 

1551; This youthful .levity does not suit me: you 
laugh at the wagging of the horn* 

k.5^ w.* 1 ^ ) M , 4 * 1*5 V ^ J 

1553. This beard is a screen for imposture. 
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^41 i* <-V o «* '■> ^ *yi 


1553. I learnt this by fasting a few days. 


■_«» J v r V v. 

1554 This scheme is likely to catch crows. 





1555. Carrots for such u month. 

Hi 

155S This mouth and (n kind of) cakes. 

J ^ J) l V 

1357. This mouth, and the pease of Muscor , 


Tills aii l tlie two preceding nre used to express an incongruity b«> 
tween tlie situation, and desires or pretentions of person. 



1558, This is not as much treacle as might he 
given to the ants. 

(hng.) There i» never enough where nought leaves. 


i&s/sjmjkcfir jrvi 


1553, Those are the marks of a whipping. 


iJ H** 


J580. Such sauce for such a mouth? 

More nice than wise : pr Let It alone 5 it is meat for your master* 
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